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CHAPTER 1 


THE ETHICAL PROBLEM IN ANCIENT TIMES 

The history ethics has, apart from tlie li^ht which it thrown 
oil philosojihy in j^cmeral, an interest peculiar to itself. Eor, 
wliilst metapliysical theories are often the work of men not 
in close contact with practical life, Uie ethical theories of a 
philosopher, on the contrary, give nearly always an ideal 
interpretation of the customs and moral sentiimuits of his age. 

Moralists are in a sense the legislators of nations, for they 
in truth dictate laws to the nobler minds, whose ideal of 
conduct is not bounded by the narrow limits of mere legality. 
Ethical systems, no less than legal codes, have for their foun- 
dations, as Plato says, not '' rocks and oaks, but the 
customs of the state” {Hep, P>ook VI I J, (Jha])ter II); and far 
more clearly than philosophy or science, they reveal to us the 
cliaracter and spirit of the nations to which they belong. The 
history of human societies explains, and is in its turn explained 
by the history of ethics. 

Practical morality which is too often ignored in the 
exposition of moral systems, as if it were subordinate and a 
matter of detail, really jiossesses the same historical interest 
as theoretical ethics. It is in a way even more instructive, 
for it enables us to penetrate more deeply into the life and 
thought of past centuries. Pri ^ctine lias p ften been not only the 
startmpr point bi^t per haps also the determining cause of moral 
th eT5fy7 ^ Logic conies kter. to the su})port of morality and only 
to justify, by means of reasoning, ideas which were originally 
simple intuitions. Moral truths gain cogency when they are 
presented in the form of deductions, and so afford each other 
II. A 
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mutual support. Hence moral teachers, who are in any case 
anxious to prove that their precepts are based on the authority 
of reason, have grouped their ideas systematically, thereby 
gratifying the human mind in its love of order. 

If the doctrines of philosophers thus express in the most 
perfect form the moral conceptions of a people, they may l)e 
taken at the same time as the measure of the progress made by 
the human conscience in the different ages. Thus, in addition 
to their purely historical interest, these ethical doctrines have a 
S2)eculative interest of the higliest order, for they prove that 
conscience itself obeys the law of evolution. 

Nevertlieless, we must not fall into the common error of 
believing that even those theoretical s])eculations, which to the 
intellig nee have been most convincing, have changed the 
customary morality of a j)eople. For men's hearts are not 
transformed by speculative doctrines, not even by those that 
bring most conviction to their minds. If conscience changes 
it is only by a slow and gradual progress. Xor is this pro- 
gress uniform and continuous. The deviations in its course 
give evidence of the diversity of the minds in which, at 
different times and in many different ways, it has been 
actualized. 

Ethical Notions of Prc-fliilosophic times. 

Ethical thought began to manifest itself at the earliest 
period of the existence of human societies, and found expres- 
sion both in the works of law-givers and of poets. Arising 
out of reflections which not only great ev^ents but also 
the ordinary accidents of life must suggest to all men, 
moral science took at first the form of an entirely practical 
teaching. In Greece its first expositors were : Homer, in 
whose pictures of real life Horace professes to find a lofty 
morality {Ejnstles, 1, 2), Hesiod {Works and Dat/s), the gnomic 
poets, Solon, Theognis, and the seven sages whose very names 
are uncertain. 

Ethics in Homer appears as the courage and tender- 
ness of Achilles, the perseverance of Ulysses, the fidelity of 
Penelope, the punishment of Paris in the Iliad, and of the 
suitors in the Odyssey. With Hesiod moral reflection proper 
begins to appear, but it is still feeble, and only shows 
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itself ill connection with the poet’s individual experiences. 
He was thinking of his quarrels with his brother when 
he wrote, “ there are two kinds of contests, one is odious 
and reprehensible, for example lawsuits and trials, the 
other is noble and salutary, such is the emulation of 
artists and artisans.” The fable of the nightingale and the 
hawk was suggested to him by all he had suffered through the 
injustice of kings. 

Of the poems written between the ninth century (the 
sup))osed time of Hesiod) and the sixth, only a few fragments 
have come down to us. The seven sages were not philosophers, 
but })ractical men who endeavoured to inculcate and popularize 
moral ideas by means of short niaxinis and familiar discourses. 
They made no attempt at argument or discussion, be^ig con- 
tent to set forth clearly truths that were su])p()sed to be either 
self-evident or based on some divine authority. The gnomic 
poets, Solon and Phocylides, likewise^ ex])ressed in their moral 
reflections the results of human experience : the dangers of 
violence, the necessity of moderation in ])rivate as in jiublic life, 
and so forth. 

The Naturalkm of DcmocrUm. Mi/stic Morality of the Pytha- 
(joreanx. The Sophists ; Nature Opposed to Law, 

Heraclitus and Democritus were the first philosojdiers to set 
forth ethical notions as the logical conse([uences of a ])hiloso- 
phical theory. Heraclitus, while teaching that (wiuything is 
in a state of flux and that nothing endures, counsels man to 
submit to the universal order of things,4in^l^toJ^^ 

itl ^)orne ^Jjiriig wxtii tlnum ceasinu flo>v of pbenoqippa< 
^"^tlernocritus derives from sensuous })rinciples the morality of 
an iiitelliVe ^ self-in terest. He regards happiness as the end 
of life, Kutlie makes it consist in good health, iio od humour, 
and pea ce of mind , and thus makes temp eran ce its necessary 
condition. 

The greatest moral teachers a^rtongst jire-Socratic philosophers 
w’ere the Pyt hagore ans. It isyifhcult to determine precisely the 
connection betw^n their practical and their speculative philo- 
sophy, but the general tendency of their morality was mystic. 
The Pythagoreans taught that human life is in God’s jumds, 
and consequently they condemned suicide as an act of impiety. 
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But it was not by describing its delights that they sought to 
reconcile nnin to life ; on the contrary, they maintained that 
it would be well for the soul to be delivered from the prison- 
house of the body, but she must respect God's commands, and 
remain on earth to expiate the sins of a former life. It would 
for them the renuimiation ot happiness is the 
ne cessai 3 ^ condition of virtue. Temper^ce is the contest 
waged l)}^^tlie ratlraal souT^a^^ the ptff^ions. The idea of 
Justice is exjjressed l)y the stern law of retaliation, and to define 
it the Pythagoreans use an untranslatable term, ai/Ti7r€7rov6(k,. 
— “to suffer from another that which one has done to him.'' 
Friendship, for the Pythagoreans, was a manly viitue, free from 
all weakness. “ We should helj) others to take up their 
burdens, they said, “ Imt we must not carry them in theii^ 
stead." In the rules of the community at Crotona, the 
asceticism of their teaching is still more maiked. Pythagoras 
anticipated all the notions of the founders of monastic orders. 
The community of goods, celibacy, the rule of silence, ])rayer, 
hymns sung in common, and self-examination, are all enjoined 
by him. 

“Let not thine eyelids yield to .sluinbei*, till thoii hast submitted to tliy 
leasoii all tlie actions of the day. ‘ In what have 1 failed ? What have I 
done? Of what is commanded, have 1 omitted aught?’ Having thus 
reviewed the first of thine actions, consider them all one by one in the 
same way, and if thou hast done wiong, humble thyself. If thou hast 
done well, rejoice ” {Uoldeii Sayiiujs). 

The influence of this austere morality of Pythagoras w’as 
destined to last long. Its tiaces are particularly visible in 
Platonism. In Pythagorean ism there apjiears for the first 
time the great conce])tion of asceticism, which, l)roadly speaking, 
consists in to the 

In connection wiflT tlusOocfrini^^ may discuss a view 
which w'as more in accordance with the Greek spirit, and 
which found about the same time its first exponents in tlie 
Sophists — that of Naturaii^n. In ethics, as in politics, the 
starting point of the Sophists was the fundamental distinction 
made by them between natur e (cj)u(Ti^) and custom (Oecri^). 
From this principle was derived their theory of^^aw (ro'/xo?). 
The antithesis between natural and conventional laws, so 
eloquently set foi^th by Hippias (Plato, Protag. 337 c) w^as adopted 
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and expressed in similar terms by all tlie Sophists. Each, 
however, interprets it in his own way. For ' ’ is one 

of the vaguest of terms, and the Sophists did not define it. 
Hut, beyond doubt, its truest moaning is that which was given 
to it later by Socrates and tlie Stoics, ; and 

this seems to have been the way in which Protagoras already 
understood it, when he said that Nature has given to all men 
the knowledge of what is just (SUri) and of what is unjust 
(dfh/coV), and wlien he makes moral justice thus foundeil on 
Nature, the basis of political justice {Protagoras, 322 a-c), 
Alcidamus and Lycophron seem also to use the word in that 
sense, when they denounce as contrary to nature — the former 
tlie <lifl:‘erence made by the laws between the freeman and the 
slave, the lattei the distinction drawn by prejudice between 
the different classes of citizens. Thus the Law (voiaosi), in so 
f ar as it is opposed to Nature is unjust and contrary 

tcTreason, and in so far as it is (lerivecT from and in accordance 
with Natur e, i t is the expressio n of reason itself . 

^Ih^it the Sophists did not believe in the validity of Reason, 
and if the masters did not deliberately preach immorality, their 
disciples wore more bold. The speech which Plato puts into 
the mouth of (Jallicles {Gorgias, 482 shows what the result 
would be if this antithesis of Nature to custom were logically 
carried out. It is the will of Nature that the strong should 
rule over the weak. The man who had the intelligence to 
despise the conventional justice instituted by men, and the 
courage to defy them, would on his part seek to feel the reckless 
joy of life, to taste of all life's jdeasures ; confiding in his 
strength, which would make him feared by others, he would 
give fidl rein to his passions, and would always find the 
means of indulging them. It is in this way, that from time to 
time, in the midst of society, life according to Nature is 
realized in a few exceptional beings. The natural Laws also 
apply to the State, in a more general if less obvious way. 
(fivil Law, according to Callicles, may be reduced to the will of 
the stronger, and according to Thrasymachus (Plato, Pep. I, 338a) 
to the. will of the Rulers. As for that purely human justice 
which forbids violence, it is a mere convention, a prejudice 
fostered by the weak, whose interest it serves : to ^Uaiov Koi 
TO aitryjpov ov (pveret aWa po/ulw. 
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The Sophists were always ready to assign a conventional 
origin to every kind of institution. Thus, their disciple Critias- 
discerned in the l)elief in the Gods a successfid artifice, em- 
ployed by legislators in order that fear might prevent, or that 
remorse might disclose, secret crimes which would otherwise 
go unpunished. Such a free interpretation of political and 
religious notions was at that time both daring and originaL 
It was a remarkable innovation in the world of thought that 
the law, to whicli in the beginning all nations ascribed a sacred 
character, should be reduced to tlie level of a natural fact. 

The revolutions in Greece had taught their lesson. ^The 
ditlereiit forms of (Jioveninient, which men had seen alternately 
establislied by violence and by violence overthrown, liad lost 
all prestige ; and now ])liilosopliy, with its inde])endent criti- 
cism, finished tlie work of making tluMii ap])car contem])tible. 
Unfortunately, the Sopliists were inclined to exaggerate the 
artificial character of laws and institutions. That they should 
be regarded as a human, and consecpiently imperfect product, 
was enough, without further reju’esenting them as merely 
arbitrary, the result of ca])rice or of a blind force. To see 
nothing in the Laws exce])t the iinentions of Legislatoi'S, to 
ignore the natural basis on which they rest, was to be blind 
to the order which rules among human affairs. To leave to 
the established laws no raison (Vetre beyond the fact of their 
existence, was to dejuive* them further of authority and to 
justify beforehand those acts of \iolence which change for 
good 01* evil the character of a state. Thus for all their bold 
attacks on ])rejudice, the moral teaching of the Sophists was 
itself a reflection of the opinions of an age, in which the respect 
for law liad been weakened by the melancholy spectacle of 
successive revolutions. 

SocratTs: Practical Morality ; The Teaching of Virtue, 

For the Sophists, the teaching of Wisdom had been merely 
an honourable and lucrative profession. For Socrates, it was 
the fulfilment of a duty to his country, and of a divine mission. 
He devoted liimself to the moral instruction of the youth of 
Athens, and, unlike the So))hists, he never thought of procuring 
for himself a brilliant position. On the contrary, in order 
that he might the better take upon himself the care of souls. 
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he ceased to occupy himself with his affairs, and gave no 
thought to any concern of his own (Plato, Apology^ 23 h\ 
His preaching was enforced by the example of his life, of his 
private virtues and political courage. In truth, his great 
reputation for virtue was needed if the militant ardour 
and indiscretions of his zeal were to be forgiven him. 

Socrates adopted a peculiar method of instruction which 
reflects a curious feature in Athenian life. The llrceks, whose 
private life was led in the market place, under the public gaze, 
allowed tlieir plub)sopher « tn fnbii- a libei:ty which seems 
surprising to us, — that of choosing as a text for their moral 
lessons, the actions and conduct of any private individual 
among them. Socrates was the first to exercise this kind of 
11101 al censorshii). He tells us himself that he was to all the 
citizens like a father or an elder lirother, exhorting them to 
virtue (Plato, Ai)ol. 31). We find him as virtue’s true 
agent ” intervening with his advic(' in the intimate concerns 
of jirivate individuals. He helps the young men, Glaucon and 
(Jliarniides, in the choicjc of a ])rofession (Xen. Mnn. Ill, 0- 
and 7) ; he reconciles two brothers, (Inerephon and ( 'Inerecrates,. 
who had (quarrelled {IbuL, 11, 3); he advises Aristarchus, 
weiglied down by his numerous relations, to escape from his 
embarrassments by taking to work (Ibid. II, 7); filled with a 
touching interest in humble folk, he exhorts Diodorus to give 
help to Hermogeiies in his poveity (Ibid. II, 10); and again, 
Eutherus is jiersuaded by him to accept the honourable yoke of 
domestic service, so that his old age may be sheltered finni 
want (Ibid. 11, 8). In a word, wherever there is a good 
action to be done or good counsel needed, there Socrates is 
always to be fcjund. 

In the ju’ocess of giving moral advice Socrates, incidentally — 
if one may so express it — arrived at certain truths outside the 
compass of his theoretical scheme. We may not be able to 
find in his philosophy precepts condemning slavery or the sub- 
jection of women, but, with regard to the latter, he cei-tainly 
taught that they should be treated witli respect. In woman, 
he honours the mother and the wife. He makes gratitude the 
basis of filial piety, and exhorts his son Lamprocles to bear 
with Xanthippe's trying temper, Temembering the devoted care 
which she bestowed on him in his childhood (Mem, II, 2). 
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In conjugal life he regards woman as the equal of man. He 
made no distinction between them except such as springs from 
the different tasks in a concern that is common. To man 
belongs outdoor work, to women the care of all within, and the 
supervision of the house (Xen. (Econ. 1, 7). Good order in the 
houselKjld will of itself secure the kind treatment of slaves. 
The mistress of the house, of whom Socrates gives us an 
ideal portrait {Ihi(L\ herself takes care of the slaves 
when they are ill, preferring this task in fact to any other, 
because tliereby she insures devoted servants {Ihicl) Socrates 
makes the position of the slave altogether honourable, when 
he declares that he respects him for his services, and when he 
points out to free men, who can only “ eat and sleep,” that 
they should take example by the slaves, whose labour brings 
ease and comfort to their employers {Mem, IT, 7). 

Such prece])ts, although they appeared in the modest form 
of practical advice merely, had nevertheless a very lofty iin])ort, 
and in order rightly to estimate their value, we must also boar 
in mind that they were at that time cpiite new. 

Theoretical MoraU : Virtue, Knowledge, and Hajypinciis 
identicaL 

^ Notwithstanding all this, Socrates would scarcely deserve 
the title of philosopher if he had done no more than teach 
virtue in Athens ; but, in fact, the noble thoughts coninuinicated 
by his word formed in his mind a coherent system, Socrates 
has rightly been called the founder of Moral Science, for all his 
logical precepts (his yvSyQi creavTOP, irony, maieutic, etc.) have 
significance only when applied to practical life. His belief in 
his own mission led him to declare that virtue was knowledge, 
and could therefore he taught (Plato, Protag,). When he said 
that virtue was knowledge, it was not the commonplace truth 
that it is necessary to think correctly in order to act well that 
Socrates announced. What he meant was, that one cannot 
separate knowledge from action, because he who really knows 
the good understands also that it is his interest to do it, con- 
sequently he cannot do otherwise than choose it. The will 
cannot go against reason, and when it is enlightened it always 
makes for the good. Its weaknesses and faults are nothing 
but eiTors of the intelligence. This follows necessarily from 
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another principle, namely, that t he interests of iiuliviclnal s 
trifh tyoil'l vvitli Socrates the 

good is neither pleasure as Aristippus understood it {Mem. II, 
1), nor what it might please any casual individual to call the 
trood, such as wealth or honour. It is that which is esteemed 
by all men without exception, that whicli all men agree in 
proclaiming fair and good, KoXoKayaOov, and which is so in fact 
universally and at all times, — as are temperance and justice. 

Now the good thus understood is the supremely useful ; for 
whilst the value of riches, for instance, depends on the use that 
is made of them, and they may consequently he as harmful to 
one as they are usefnl to another, justice, on the contrary, is in 
itself of so great a worth that its ])ossessi()n is always and 
necessarily a good. The man that is guided hy liis own interest 
must always choose the (lood, or virtue, and whoever first e.oin- 
iiiitted the error and the ciinic of separating the (Jood from the 
irseful is consigned hy Socrates to the infernal gods. 

The good being identical with tli e useful, it f ollows that 
h appliiiess is tiie end of virtu e. lUit liapi)incss is itseK 
reducible to virtue, and finds in> virtVKT its iiTimediate realiza- 


external goods. 


o r of the gods (evruxla). lieason conceives happiiiess_ r€[?7r^a^m) 
as a holy joy, w hich implies the renunciation of coiiimori 
( lelTghLij . In this higii sense of the term it may he truly 
said that happiness does' not deceive the hopes of those 
who put their trust in it, and make themselves worthy to 
enjoy it. 

The means of attaining a happy l if e are the virtues, and th e 
virtu es are in ttiei r turn ditterent Kin os ot knowledg e. Ihit the 
virtue par excellence is wisdom , or the general knowledge of the 
(Jrood, wdiile the other vtftu^ are par ts of wisdo m, each being 
the special knowledge of a particular"^ kind good. Thus, 
tem|^)^raTice is jfTi owIedge of the -true m) od. as distinguished 
from tlie false good which men call pleasure ; (^ ourage consists 
in the iu st a ppreciation of merely apparent ey 


1. whi 


such as injustice, which shoulc 


knita; 

or divine law. 
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If liappiness and virtue are one, and if, in consequence, no 
one is voluntarily evil, it is because the good has for man a 
power divine. Hence the good has its origin in reason, and 
not, as the Sophists said, in convention. There are two kinds 
of laws, tlie written and tlie unwritten. 

“‘But are you awai’e, Hippias,' asks Socrates, ‘that there are un- 
written laws?’ ‘You mean those,’ asked Hippias, ‘that are in force 
about the same points everywhere?’ ‘Can j^ou affirm then that men 
made those laws?’ ‘How could they,’ said Hippias, ‘when they could 
not all meet together, and do not all speak tlie same language V ‘ Whom^ 
then, do you suppose to have made those laws'?’ ‘I believe,’ said he, 
‘ that it was the gods who made those laws for men, for among all men 
the first law is to respect the gods’” (Meyn. IV, 4). 

The distinctive characteristic of tlie unwritten laws is that 
they are universal, divinely instituted, and, as Socrates adds, 
that they carry with them their own sanction. 

“Those who violate the laws made by the gods incur punishment which 
it is by no means possible for them to escape . . . many transgressors of 
laws made by men escape punishment, some by concealment, others by 
open violence” {IbuL), 

Thus, to the distinction, which had been established by the 
Sophists, between natural and positive laws, Socrates gave a 
new, and, at the same time, a more rational and accurate 
meaning. And, while the Sophists only aimed at destroying 
the authority of the laws, Socrates restored and strengthened 
it by finding in the unwritten laws the source of the written 
laws, and by making these jiarticipatc in the sanctity and 
majesty of the divine model of which they are, in his opinion, 
an imperfect image {Crito). 

Plato: The Virtues; Their Principle in Wisdom; Their 
Unity in Justice. 

Plato adopted the (ethical conceptions of Socrates, but as 
was always his way, he gave them a wider significance and a 
new authority by bringing to light the metaphysical principles 
which were implied in them. He distinguishes three parts in 
the soul, and assigns to each a special function and a special 
excellence. Apps ^te (e TTfOa/x/a), which has_,tp_be regulated 
ami restrai ne^HTon ly gives rise to a negative virtue, temperance^ 
Tlie spirited passion being enlisted in the service of 
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virtue, becomes courage. Finally, Reason (voug), when true to 
herself, takes the name of wisdom. 

If, on the one liand, the desires and needs of the l)ody must 
be satisfied to the extent necessary for its preservation, they 
should, on the other hand, be fought aj^rainst as an ()l)stacle to 
divine life, and, more especially, to the attainment of truth. 
In the highest and most philosophic sense, J^i^ir^era ^e is , to 

pleasini e 

from the body {‘^^topurjULog airo creojuLarog, Phacdo, 67 d), 

Plato describes it in mystical language as “ the practice of 
dying.’’ 

Appetite (eyriOuju/a), which is lawl(\ss and l)lind, can 1)0 
compiered only l)y setting against it tlie spirited ))assion 
wliich, of its own im])ulsc, makes for the good. Courage thus 
completes tln^ \vork of tomi)era.nce ; om^ is the struggle against 
])ain, while the other consists in resisting the soft seductions 
of pleasui’c, Hotli are esscmtial elements of wisdom. P>y 
delivering the soul from the fettiTs of desire which bind her 
to the body, these vii tues restore Ihm’ to luu'self, and to that 
(‘ontemplation of true Peing, of thedJood, which for Plato, as 
for Aristotle, is the supreme end of moral life. Wisdoiiiiji. 
i^ot, on lA^rst- ^ it is also the ])nTri^rpIei>f 

“Then all but the philoH()])heis aie eouiageous from fear, and because 
they are afraid ; and yet that a man sliould b(‘ courageous from feai', and 
because he is a coward, is surely a strange thing. . . . And are not the 
temperate exactly in the same case ? They are temperate because they 
are intemperate, which might seem to be a contradiction, but is novertlie- 
less the sort of thing that hapjieiis with this slavish temperance. For 
there are pleasures which they are afraid of losing, and in their desire to 
keep them they abstain from .some pleasures because they are overcome 
by others. ... Yet the exchange of one fear or jileasure or pain for 
another fear or pleasure or pain, and of the greater for the less, as if they 
were coins, is not the exchange of virtue. () niy dear Simmias, is there 
not one ti iie coin for which all things ought to exchange ? — and that is 
wisdom ; and only in exchange for tliis, and in company with this, is 
anything ti-uly bought or sold, whether courage or temperance or justice. 
And is not all true virtue the companion of wisdom, no matter what fears 
or pleasures, or other similar goods or evils may or may not attend her ? 
But the virtue which is made up of these goods, when they are severed 
from wisdom and exchanged with one another, is a shadow of virtue only, 
nor is there any freedom or health or truth in her ” {Phaedo^ 68 d). 
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Thus the virtues owe their value to the principle of wisdom 
from which they flow. Plato’s contemptuous disparagement 
of interested virtue seems to offer an anticipatory criticism of 
Epicureanism. 

The different virtues, therefore, are* all inspired by the same 
spirit of wisdom, and all ])articipate in the same idea of the 
(Jood. Besides their unity of origin, their end is also one, 
which they pursue in common, and of which their harmonious 
activity is the realization. For although each of these virtues 
has an absolute value, and is an end in itself, the particular 
ends, named (Courage, Tem])erance, Wisdom, have nevertheless 
their place by relation to a still higher end, which is Justice. 
P>y Justice is meant, in Platonic language, an internal virtue, 
the j)eace or harmony established in the soul by the rule of 
reason. 

The virtues, therefore, are not isolated, but one and whole. 
We have already seen that courage and temjxuance arc sisters, 
being both the daughters of wisdom ; these sisters, we may add, 
go hand in hand, Plato shows clearly the unity of the moral 
life, when he makes the law that governs the intellect extend to 
the will, and when he further introduces a dialectic of the pas- 
sions, and a hierarchy of the virtues. In one sense, temperance 
and courage are merely relative virtues, for, in })urifying the soul 
from passion, they only i)rei)are it for wisdom, which alone has 
absolute value. Here Plato seems almost to draw the same 
distinction between the practical and the contemplative life, as 
that made later by Aristotle. But according to Plato these 
two lives are in reality only one. While it ascends from one 
degree to another, virtue at the same time preserves the unity 
of a movement that is continuous ; under all the variety of 
names, it is always the same im})ulse which carries us towards 
the Good. 

Transition from justice as the virtue of an individual, to 
Justice considered as a social virtue, is suggested by the nature 
of things. /The law which rules the mutual relation of the 
faculties of the soul also regulates the relations of men to one 
another and of citizens within the state. Reason, which, in 
the state, is represented by its rulers, controls the passions and 
the lower appetites, which are in turn represented, the former 
by the soldiers, the latter by the artizans and labourers. 
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Each class, having in the state its special function, has also its 
special virtue, and so Plato, speaking of the state as he would 
of the citizen, calls it wise, courageous, temperate, and just 
{Hep, IV, Chap. VI). Polit icswith^^ tlnia — iperely 

Ethics on a larger scale. ^ ^ 

The social viftuesron tlic other hand, depend on individual 
morality : in order to live in peace and harmony with his 
fellows, the individual has only to make harmony rule in his 
own soul. Virtue is in no sense merely a ])ersonal thing : its 
object is the (Jood in itself. To attain virtuej^therefore, not 
merely to pursue one’s priva^e^^perfection, or a good that is 
relative to one’s particular nature, as Aiistotle says afterwards, 
{oiKeiov epyov) ; it is to make the universal end one’s own end, 
and thus to join in the harmonious unity of rational wills. 
The whole theory of sj)ecial virtues rests u])on the eonce])tion 
of an absolute (Sood. It is l)ecause the (lood has an absolute 
value, that we must always ])ractise it, at whatever cost to our 
love of ourselves, or our hatred of others, flustice consists, 
not as the old maxims said, in doing good to one’s friends, 
and evil to ones enemies, Imt in doing good to all men with- 
out distinction. ' Mnjustice is always an e\il” (OnVo, 49 a) 
Thus Plato enj oins tho of His J)T(>ee])Ls 

a re in the very terms of Christian charity ; 1 ) ut they were no t 
i nspired by the same spirit, for he ])uts them forward lis 
metaphysi cal deduction, as the sublime re sult ^f ^dellertin) 
insight, rather than of an impulse of the heart. 


The Supreme Goud and its Constituents ; IHrasnve and Know- 
ledge ; Virtue and Hap 2 )iness ; Expiation, 

With Plato, as with all the ancients, the object of Ethics 
was the determination and explication of the nature of the 
Supreme CJrood, or “ Summum BonnmJ' that is to say of the 
good that is self-sufficient {uvrapKcia). “ Is the good sufficient ? ” 
asks Socrates, in the Fhilehus (20). “ Yes, certainly,” says 

I^rotarchus, “ and in a degree surpassing all other things.” 
Among the things that men call good, which is it that 
fulfils the condition of supreme good ? Is it pleasure ? No, 
for pleasure derives its value, not from itself, but from its 
union with mind. Pleasure would be nothing did we not 
perceive it when it arises, recall it in thought after it has 
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disappeared and anticipate it before it comes. Pleasure has 
value, only because it is given with consciousness, with memory 
and reflection, in a word with mind. Moreover, we make a 
distinction l^etween pleasures that are real and pleasures that are 
false, and as the mind is the only judge of truth, pleasure from 
this point of view also, depends on knowledge. Thus pleasure 
is indeed a good, but a relative, a sul)ordinate good, in no way 
deserving of the title of Su])reme (}o(jd {Philehus, 2X1) ct pasn.). 
Ts knowledge, then, the (Jood, seeing tliat to it pleasure owes 
its worth ^ 

“ I want to know,” asks Socrates, “ whether any one of ns would 
consent to live, liaving wisdom and mind and knowledge and memory 
of all things, bnt having no sense of pleasure or pain, and wliolly 
unaffected by these and the like feelings?” {Ibid. 2\d), 

This simple (piestion is substantially the same as that which 
is presented in dramatic form in the ])oem of Fimd, and the 
answer given liy Plato liarmonizes also with (loethe’s con- 
ception. Wisdom is not the good, and the life of thought is 
not happiness. Still, as jileasure and knowledge are the only 
goods we know, the supreme good, if it exists, must be in 
them; and as it cannot lie in either of tliem, taken separately, 
it follows that it must be in the union of both, 'rjie (lood 
the iefo jifijLS^ mixture ; it is fed from two sources. “ And 
here are two louiTtains which are flowing at our side : one, 
which is ])leasure, may be likened to a fountain of honey : the 
•other, wisdom, a sober draught in which no wine mingles, is of 
water, unpleasant but liealthful” (Ibid. G1 c). 

In the mixture of which the (iood is composed all the 
sciences are included, for they are all good, though in different 
degrees ; lietween pleasures, on the other liand, a choice has to 
be made, for only the jfleasures that are true and pure can 
•enter into the composition of the (Jood. Thus Plato does not 
admit that simpliflcation of ethics by which the Supreme (rood 
is reduced to a single principle, whetlier this principle be 
'Contemplation, as with Aristotle, or common pleasure, as with 
the Cyrenaics. For Plato , tlie Su preme (iiood is a mixture in 
proper proT)ortionrT)L-Li] ^sur(> and wisdom. 

The notion expressed by the ancients in the term Supreme 
‘.(irood is also complex in another sense, and made up of elements 
which were later considered to be heterogeneous, namely. Virtue 
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and Happiness. What, then, is virtue ? What is happiness ? 
And how was their relation to one another conceived by Plato ^ 

Virtue, as the Pythagoreans had already said, is “ the heiny 
made like unto God ” (ofiolwan^ Oeio) ; and God is the One, or 
the Good, in contrast to matter, which is the principle of the 
many, or the evil. To be like unto God is to escape from the 
material or sensible world, which is of necessity the aliode of 
evil, and to take tiight towards the world of Ideas ( Thcaetctm, 
176 a). In the less obscure language of psychology, this 
metaphysical definition means that virtue, that flight towards 
the region of things eternal from sen se 

and the j^i iltivation of reason {Phaedo), Moreover, as God is 
the One, virtue, or imitation of God is a kind of participation 
in tlie divine Unity. No doubt, man, inasmuch as he consists 
of a body composed of many elements and of a soul possessed 
of many faculties, cannot become one; but, in so far as he 
keeps his body suliject to his soul, and the faculties of liis soul 
suliject to his reason, lie realizes such unity as his nature 
admits of, — a \inity, that is, made u}) of divers elements, and 
which jnanifests itself in tlie midst of multiplicity. And thus 
Plato could say, following another Pythagorean maxim, “Virtue 
is a harmony, and the wise man is a musician.’' 

Virtue brings happiness in its train {Rep. I, 354 a), because 
virtue is the natural good of the soul. The just man is 

always happy. No doubt he is ex])osed to the blows of 
fortune — he may be shamefully treated by his friends; lie 
may, as the victim of a blind hatred or of a liase betrayal, he 
dragged to prison and scourged ; he may find an end to his 
sufferings in death at the stake; but “stripped of overthing 
except Justice,” he still possesses true haj)piness {Rep. 862 a). 
For it is when virtue is subieetted to humiliathur 
she emerges, not only worthy of all l.nt. f.rinnip||^y-|f. 

And as the just man is h a])py on th e cross, so the 

tyrant is miserable nnJ rni hi s throne or in the 

midst of delighta. 

From the connection established by Plato between virtue 
and the Happy life, there follows, as a conseipience, a 
<loctrine which appears to us startling, and not at all in 
harmony with the Greek spirit : the reh abilitation, and, as it 
were, the vindication of pain. 
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Our moral offences cannot of themselves be blotted out. 
Only by suffering punishment can we atone for them. And from 
tliis idea that expiation is necessary, follows that of sufferings 
as justified. Pain is not an evilj tlie /if nil avi 1«, mi tliA 

c ontrary, woiiTd be not to sii t fcf niir..tiffeiinaa. 

deserve: and hence, far from fearinir punishment , ^we should 
Hesire it and even seek it. If we Jiave a friend who is guilty 

a criinp, our love for him commands us to drag him by 
force before the tri])unal, to denounce him before the Judge, to 
demand and obtain his condemnation. We milst see that he 
pays the penalty of his crime, and that in this way he is 
reconciled to the (iood. And with still more reason we 
should exercise tlie utmost severity in dealing with ourselves, 

“ And if he, or any one about whom he cares, does wrong, he ought of 
his own account to go wlieie he will be immediately punished ; he will 
run to the judge as he would to the physician. ... He should even 
force himself and others iK»t to shrink, but witli closed eyes, like 
brave men, to let the physician operate with knife or searing iron, not 
regarding the pain, in the hope of attaining the good and the honourable. 
Let him who has done things worthy of stripes allow liimself to b(* 
scourged, if of bonds to be bound, if of a fine to be fined, if of exile to be 
exiled, if of deatli to die, himself being the first to accuse himself and his 
own relations, and using rhetoric to this end, that his and their unjust 
actions may be made manifest, and that tliey themselves may be delivered 
fi’oni injustice, which is the greatest evil. Then, Polus, rhetoiic would 
indeed be useful ” {Oorf/iaa, 480). 

How did HO novel a theory suggest itself to Plato? It 
would seem that the philosopher, in giving to it an ethical 
meaning, had purified and refined the idea of expiation which 
plays so important a part in (Ireek mythology (r.//. the legends 
of Oedipus, Orestes, Nemesis), and that out of a gross supersti- 
tion he had brouglit forth the (Jiristian doctrine of expiation 
by suffering. 

When he reiiresented the relation of virtue and happi- 
ness as necessary, Plato did not mean that this relation 
is to be established some day in another life. He held that 
it must always be, and that it therefore exists actually, at the 
present moment. Moreover, even if the good man were to re- 
gard faith in a future life as only a “splendid possibility’’ (/caXo9 
KivSvpo^) he would still, like Socrates, face death in a calm, serene 
spirit, without murmuring against either justice or the gods. 
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Aristotle ; The Moral Laxo ; Virtue and Happiness ; The 
Virtties ; Justice and Friendship ; The Contemplative Life. 

“ Indubitably, Plato the Athenm n was a true Greek, but 
added to, and mi xed with the na^nal' (jualttles 80 conspicuous 
i n him, there was, one might almost sav. s o mething Ohristiam n 
hi s manner of thinkinf^ and speaking. Aristotle, on the other 
hand, represents with ^ngvdar exactness the genius of ancient 
Greece. No other moralist has given us an ideal picture, 
drawn from life, in wliich what is most profound and most 
enduring in the Greek mind is so happily expressed” (Olld- 
Laprune, Morale JAristote, pp, 67-69). The idea of Tnnr^Arnf.inn, 
of harmonious activity , of happiness^ through rea s^ (/cara rov 
opBov Xoyor), of fitness, and bf beauty (to /eaXor), prevail 
throughou j^ all Aristotle's speculations on the 

I’racticS reason ((ppovrjari^) differs from wisdom {croKpla). 
Ethical questions do not admit of mathematical exact- 
ness. We must not expect equal accuracy in all branches 
of knowledge, to yap UKpi/Se^ ojulolw^ ev airacri roi? Xoyoi^ 
eTTij^fjTfjreov (1094, B. 12), but only to the extent the subject 
studied admits of : TreTraiSev/uLcuou yap ecrriv eiri roorovrot/ 
rafcpijSe^ €7ri^fjT€£i/ Kad' eKacTTOi/ yevog^eef)^ ocrou n too TrpayjuLarog^ 
(f)v<Ti 9 eTTiSe^erat '' (24). In short, what Aristotle says con- 
cerning equity as contrasted with justice, would apply to the 
whole of his Ethics. The rule of what is indeterminate must 
itself be indeterminate, too yap aopierrov aopicrro^ Kal 6 Kavdv 
ea-Tiv {Nic. Ethics, Bk. V, Ch. 10). 


According to Aristotle, experience of life and practice in doing good 
actions produce in the soul as it were an eye which is able at first sight to 
perceive and discern the true principles by which our conduct should be 
governed, the good or evil in any case. We should follow these intuitions 
of our inner life with the same confidence as the principles of science. 
“ And on this account we ought to pay the same respect to the undemon- 
strated fissertions and opinions of persons of age and experience and 
prudence, as to their demonstrations” (Nic. Ethics^ Bk. VI, Chap. 11). 


Aristotle consta ntly repeats that the virtuous man is the 
rule and measure of the Good ( o cnrovSaiof Karwv Kai ixerpov). 
And this rule is universal as well as particular, for in the case 
of the virtuous man it is not opinion that decides, but right 
reason realised and living in him. Being truly man, he is 
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pleased with what ought to please him, he distinguishes 
clearly the good from the evil, he is the rule and measure of 
things. 

Experience and practical reason show us that the end of 
man, his supreme good, is happiness {evSaijmovLa), But what is 
happiness ? Pleasure completes an action, is added to it, as 
to youth its bloom.” The being which acts according to its 
nature finds pleasure in the very consciousness of its own per- 
fection, and when of all the actions of which its nature renders 
it capable, that being accomplishes the highest and the most 
essential to that nature, then it tastes of the purest and most 
intense joy (aptarrop ^yap koc i/Sia-rop), Now virtue for any 
being consists in performing excellently its special function, 
irao-a apertf ov av ^ aperrjy to epyov avrov eS. UTroSlScocrip (Nic. 
Eth. II, 6), t ^ virtue of man consists in ex ercisin^r moat Jhilly 

Thus hapmiess is hfsaccording to virtue, and ^j^ccgrding 
tcTTho—mustv^geSecI^ Nrrtufe -actual liiul ideal, the 

End and the CJcjod, Virtue and Happiness, these terms all 
imply and explain each other. It is in this sense that 
happiness is the i)riuciple of all human action (to apicrrov), 
the end for wliose sake everytliing else is willed, and which is 
itself willed for its own sake only, to kuQ' aura aiperov (1199 
a 33). So far everything is clear. Happiness comes from per- 
fection and is identical with virtue. But Aristotle, taking into 
account the conditions of human life, affirms that external 
goods (tu e/cT09 ayaQa) aie necessary to happiness. The 
virtuous man may despise ordinary misfortunes, which are to 
him only an opportunity for displaying his courage, l)ut mis- 
fortunes such as those of l^riam, without making him absolutely 
miserable {a&Kios), still prevent him from being quite happy 
{juLOKapw), To be complete, happiness rctpiires that the favour 
of the gods be added to merit. In order that there may be 
nothing more that he could desire, a man must taste of the joys 
of friendship, and of family affection ; he must have political 
power, wealth, high birth, beauty ; in short he must lack none 
of those useful accessories which are the ornament of life. 
This does not mean that we cannot be happy without all 
these advantages. The pursuit of happiness entails, on the 
contrary, many sacrifices to which reason consents ; but so long 
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as those conditions of which fortune disposes remain unfulfilled, 
there is still something wanting. 

If our happiness depends in part on fortune, it would seem 
that virtue, which is a habit whose principle is in the will, 
ought to be more independent and more clearly defined. But 
virtue itself is no more than a means of attaining happiness, 
and therefore i|^ h ^no intmi sic. or unconditional val ue. It 
is, moreover, relative to ttie"^ent, and varies with the indi- 
vidual. This follows from its very definition ; it consists in 
finding pleasure and pain in the right objects ” {Nic, Eth. II, 
3), It is the habit of behaving, with regard to the passions, in 
such a manner as to avoid all excess, and always to observe 
the due mean (to fiea-ov) : courage, for instance, consists in 
keeping at an equal distance from the two extremes of 
cowardice and temerity. “ And the mean with which we are 
here concerned varies in different individuals. If ten pounds 
of food is too much for a given man to eat, and two pounds too 
little, it does not follow that the trainer will order him six 
pounds, for that also may be too much for the man in (piestion 
or too little ; too little for Milo, too much the beginner ” 
{Nic, Ethics, II, 6). Moral obligations are not the same for 
every one. “ Tem perance (arweppoavvri) is_not the same foi - 
wo man as for wXimJlJJ^olit. Ill, 4). 

Bu tTIbes iTdr\' ir tue, once it is determined by tlie particular 
nature of the agent, at least de])end exclusively on the will of 
the latter ^ One might be inclined to think so, remembering 
that the peculiar and essential characteristic of virtue is that 
it involves free choice, intention or preference (irpoalpecri^). 
But wliile he asserts that the honour or merit of virtue belongs 
to the will, Aristotle is far from holding that volition alonc' 
is of consequence, and that the action is accessory or unimpor- 
tant,. According J.n Aristotle, the w hole of 
in willing ob^ev^in all thinus the due mean, and , iii actuall y 
^serviim it. We see that in this way Aristotle leaves man at 
the mercy of external circumstances. ‘"To be liberal one must 
have something to give, to be just one must l)e aide to requite 
those who have done us good, etc.” 

Nor is this all : ffiu-^v^le^lop in the stat e. It 

is a law of nature^hat man only becomes virtuous amongst 
his fellows. To sum up : virtue, which, by definition, is relative 
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and contingent, since it depends on the nature of the individual, 
is further subject to two kinds of conditions: the^j^csidfiBi^ 
conditions^ofJppt«*^ th^JbiQtte^d ^ned ^^ unstab le 

It is unnecessary to examine in detail the virtues that are 
enumerated and described in the Nicoviachean Ethics. But 
among those which Aristotle honours with an analysis we must 
note certain exceptional virtues which are altogether Greek and 
aristocratic, such as L iberality (Nic. Eth. IV. 1) 
ceiice {Ihid. IV, 2) winch are reserved for the wealth y ; for 
t hey consist, the one in making good use of money in generah 
the other in the right use of a larj^e fortune. Magnanimity is 


a still more exclusive virtue, for, besides high 1 


a great soul, a cultiva 


ev erything that would just ify h igbpst nni hitinn, 

llie fact that Aristotle makes a virtue of political capacity 
and of the right use of wealth, shows sufficiently the character 
of his ethics. The ideal which he proposes is not an abstract 
ideal, or one that appears in violent contrast with the customs 
of his time. Ij^ is an ideal^ bor ^y Rfv tn nf whnf. 

a ctual, in harmony with Greek life and adapted to its form _n f 
government and classes of society. The virtues of 


he makes the most exhaustive study are accordingly the virtues 


The beauty of justice he extols in the following words : 
“ Neither evening nor morning star is so lovely ” {Nic. Ethics, 
V, 1). He adds that, according to the ])oet Thcognis, justice 
includes all the other virtues, for it is in truth ‘‘ a good to 
another,’’ aWorpiov ayaQov. Everything that tends to pr o- 
d uce prosperity in civil life, or to increase it, belongs to iustica: 
aiid since everything that concerns morality is part of the 
social order, that which virtue requires is also ordered by the 
law. B g^ween the political and the moral life thereJ iaJiot 
o nly int^ependence. but a perfect analoy y. 

But Aristotle also gives the name of justice {Ihid. V, 2, 3) to 
a special virtue, which consists in observing equality, either in 
the distribution of honours, wealth, etc., or in exchange, in social 
transactions (selling, buying, lending, salaries, etc.), and the 
repression of legal offences and crimes. In this second case, all 
that justice demands is that the things exchanged be strictly 
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equal in value, that ^e punishment be exactly proportioned 
to the wrong. But iiTtlie former case justice is not so easily 
satisHed ; It demands that the merit of persons be taken into 
account, as well as the value of things. Aristotle states in 
mathematical terms the different rules belonging to these two 
kinds of justice. Distributive justice has for its Ryniho l 
t riml proportioriy while the rule of exchange and of penalties 
i s represented by Arithmetical proportion . 

Aristotle pays particular attention to nolitical virtue, and 
divfdes it into legal justice, which is conventional and variable, 
a nd natural jusf/ice, which depends neither on the decrees nor on 
the opinions of men, but has the characteristic of being 
universal and immutable. On this important distinction is 
based the theory of equity, which consists in appealing to 
natural law against the severities and injustices of conventional 
law. 

“Though what is equitable (rb Ittulkcs) ia jnst, it is not identical with, 
but a correction of that which is just according to law, liravopOtafJLa 
vofiifxov StKatov. The reason of this is, that every law is laid down in 
general terms . . . and the essence of what is equitable is that it is an 
amendment of the law, in those points where it fails through the generality 
of its language ” (Nic, Eth, V, 10). 

Aristotle compares equity to the Lesbian leaden rule, which, 
following the outline of the stone, gives a more exact measure 
than the iron rule, wliich is the symbol of mere legal justice. 

By means of justice good order is established in the State, 
but friendship brings about the true union of the citizens. 
Friendship may be extended to all men, and it then becomes 
philanthropy {(piKavO pwirlo). Thus understood, it involves 
justice and surpasses it. 

“ Friendship is the bond that holds States together. ... If citizens be 
friends, they have no need of justice, but’ though they be just, they need 
friendship or love also ; indeed, the completest realization of justice seems 
to be the realization of friendship or love also” (rwr SiKaitov /xaAnrTa 
cjiiXtKhv dvai 8 ok€l) {Nic, Ethics^ VIII, 1). 

Nowhere does Aristotle’s identification of politics and ethics, 
of social and private virtue, appear more clearly than in his 
theory of friendship. He upholds, for example, in friendship, 
the rules of an uncompromising justice, in which the virtues of 
both parties are strictly taken into account. Of two friends 
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the better man should be loved more than he loves. The 
rights of moral superiority must be maintained. True friend- 
ship has its origin neither in pleasure nor in interest, but 
in virtue. Among men we love those who are good, and we 
love them because of their goodness. Consequently the only 
true friends are good men, who become united with the sole 
o])ject of becoming better, and hence more lovable. Tn fact, in 
friendship as in virtue d isinterestednes s is the essential feature. 
Aristotle speaks with contempt of those friendships which are 
made and unmade with a view to advantage. Such are the 
friendships formed by politicians and the aged. Tlie kind of 
friendship he liolds up as a model, is that of a l)enef actor or a 
iD LOther's Ig ye. He would have us love our friend for his own 
sate, and love him like ourselves (erepo^ yap avrog 6 (plXog 
icTTi, Nic. Ethics, IX, 9). Tn sliort, lie nial^sjjm perfcctioii^of^ 
f riendship consi st in loving rather tlffuT in bei ng lo Y^TT^^ei S' 
^ (piXia € 1 / T(p /xoXXoi/ tj ev Tcp cjyiXeiorOai, Nic. Ethics, 

VIII, 8). 

The object of practical life is not the absolute good, but a 
particular or determinate good {oiKeiov epyov irpuKTop ayaOov), 
the good that is conformable to the nature of man ; but the life 
of contemjilation gives us that perfect happiness, which tran- 
scends our sensible nature, and belongs to God alone. In 
contrast with the intellectual virtues, the moral and political 
virtues fade into insignificance, foi their worth is not in them- 
selves; they are only the auxiliaries of wisdom. By subjecting 
the soul to reason, they prepare the way for the divine life. 

“ As the steward of a great house looks after everything in it, ordeis 
everything, so that the inanagenient of domestic affairs may not prevent 
the master from attending to his duties as a^itizen ; so does prudence, by 
restraining and controlling the passions, secure for wisdom the leisure she 
reciuires in order to perform her own functions” {Magna Moralia, 1, 
XXXV, 1198/> 12). 

Moreover, wisdom, once it is born in us, is self-sufficient. 
The wise man need not go outside himself to seek happiness. 
He finds it in his own contemplation ; and* if political life still 
has any attraction for him, it is solely because he may be able 
to make others share in his thoughts. He need not ev^n 
practise the moral virtues any longer. He has only to develop 
within himself eternal and divine reason. 
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<< Nevertheless, instead of listening to those who advise us, as men and 
mortals, not to lift our thoughts above what is human and mortal, we 
ought rather, as far as possible, to put off our mortality ” : ocrov ivSi\€r at 
d6avaTL^€LV (Nic. Ethics^ X, 7). 

But how can we enter into the divine life ? God is blessed 

in Himself and in virtue of His nature. He is at once pure 

i ntelligence and pure actuality • He is eternal thought, which 
fi nds its eternal object in itself. t)ur nature does not itself 
provide all that is necessary for contemplation {ov ydp 
avrapKfj9 h (I>vari9 Trpog to Oewpeiv). As human beings, 

we need external goods {Nic. JEth. X, 8). Our passions 

a re ap _nhstacle tn perf f^nt ha ppiness, which ’"Ties in in- 
telligence alone . We have then first to fight against our 
sensible nature ; and for this we employ the moral virtues. 
But as it is by reason that we are distinguished from all other 
beings, so also in reason is found that happiness which is truly 
human, although modelled on the divine felicity. 

“Happiiieaa, then, extends just as far aa contemplation, and the more 
contemplation, the more happiness is there in a life — not accidentally, but 
aa a necessary accompaniment of contemplation ; for contemplation is 
precious in itself ” {Ibid.). * 

But could Aristotle represent the moral end, now as human 
happiness, and now as divine blessedness ? Could he, without 
contradiction, declare, on the one hand, that the virtuous man 
is the measure of virtue, and, on the other, that virtue consists 
in making one's self immortal ? Certainly he could, for to 
him prudence {(ppovrjcri^) already implies reason, moral life 
being thus the promise and manifestation of the intellectual 
or divine life (6 Kara tov vovv /3/o 9). It is true that there is 
in each of us a beast and a god, but the aspirations of 
the beast tend to nothing less than oneness with the thoughts 
of God. Prudence is jnoh in Ti^^,tnre from reason 

(vovg). Man possesses prudence naturally, he advances 
willingly towards reason, and, leaving his animal nature, he 
ascends to God. T ^entran i^into-^TT^^pr^h'fy the gloripuA 
goal o f hi ^ moral F gom act ion to contem plation there 

nd^'Trt5fupt transition, but a gradual ascent, a cont inuous 
a^ifSgaiL And" so wit!iout litr ^Diisist gficy^ the pra^ical and 
the speculative life may be said to become Olie: 
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Character of Post-Aristotelian Ethics : Individualism. 

Post- Aristotelian philosophy is . characterized by the sub- 
servience of every branch of investigation to ethical ends. 
Human thought seems, at the time of Zeno and Epicurus, to 
free itself from metaphysical speculation, just as at the time of 
Socrates it had lost all interest in hypotheses as to the origin 
of the material world. 

At the same time, the revolution that had already taken 
place in the practical sphere being transferred into the world 
of thought, man’s individual life was now conceived as having 
an intrinsic value, and consequently a destiny and an aim 
other than the performance of his functions in the state. 
While Plato could find consolation for the unhappiness of the 
citizens in the thought that the state is happy, while Aristotle 
makes so little distinction between political and moral life 
that he regards happiness, if not virtue itself, as the special 
privilege of the free, Epicurus, like Zeno, places the end of 
man in man himself, frees him morally from his obligations 
to the state, and finds a use for his life even when the 
political career is closed to him. Thus, from the advent of 
Epicureanism and of Stoicism, there dates a new period in 
philosophy, that in which the individualistic conception is 
introduced into ethics. 

The Precursors of Epicurus : the Gyrenaics. 

But, as it is in the nature of ethical doctrines not to belong 
to any exact date, and often to be in advance of the historical 
facts with which we connect them, there is nothing surprising 
in the fact that an immediate follower of Socrates, Aristippus 
of Gyrene, should be the forerunner of Epicurus. Aristippus 
starts from the Socratic principle that happiness is the end of 
man. He makes happiness consist in pleasure, and in any 
kind of pleasure, provided it is present, and hence felt ; but he 
does not adhere to this gross conception, which would be the 
negation of all morality. He adds, as corrective, this important 
rule, that in the midst of pleasure man should preserve in- 
ternal freedom, maintain possession of himself. Thus he says 
of himself, “ I possess Lais and am not possessed by her,” 

Koi ovK eyafxai. Theodorus the Atheist, a disciple of Aristippus, 
finds this internal liberty of which Aristippus speaks, in in- 
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dependence and intellectual boldness. In ethics, as well as in 
religion, he professed opinions which would justify his double 
name of afleo? and Opaarurarog (D.L. ii. 1 1 6). Taking the con- 
sequences of an action as the measure of its worth, he held 
that robbery, sacrilege, adultery could, in certain cases, be 
permitted ; thus he did not shrink from the most extreme 
consequences of Hedonism. 

A more surprising consequence of the development of this 
same doctrine is the pessimism of one of the last of the 
Cyrenaics, Hegesias (300 b.c.), surnamed ''the advocate of death” 
(Treicriddvaro^), If pleasure is a fleeting thing that cannot 
be seized, how can we set it up as an end ? How are we to 
avoid the disgust and satiety that we find in it ? We make 
pleasure the object of life, but who can fail to see that this 
object will never be attained ? The inference is that we must 
renounce life, which is the source of every kind of illusion. 
Strange result of a philosophy of pleasure ! 

Epicurus: Eejinitiori of Pleasure; Plcasxires of the Mind; 
Theory of the Desires ; Virtue. 

Epicurus sought to free man from the yoke of passion, and 
the tyranny of tlie gods, and to give him " that impenetrable 
rampart of liberty of heart which nothing can force ” (Fenelon). 
In order to take away the government of the world from the 
gods, a materialistic system of physics was needed, and this 
physical system involved an empirical logic. Thus the whole 
Epicurean philosophy is constructed with a view to their 
ethics, for which it prepares the way, and which completes it. 

By the doctrine of Atomism, man is delivered from the 
chimeras of superstition — the fear of death, the fear of hell, 
the fear of the gods. This is the threefold chain broken by 
the Epicurean physics. The gratitude of the disciples of 
Epicurus (for they almost adored him as a redeemer), their 
cult of the master’s memory (charms, rites, etc.), show with 
how strange an oppression the ancient superstition had weighed 
upon them (see Martha, The poem of Lucretius). 

When the mind has been purified by the principles of 
physics, the initiation into the deepest mysteries of Epicurean 
ethics may commence. The gods are so far away that it is 
only seldom that some simulacrum^ escaping from their glorious 
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bodies, traverses space, and reveals to us their existence. 
Nature, left to herself by the gods, is all that man has to 
deal with. What then in nature is the supreme good which he 
should aim at ? Like Aristippus, Epicurus replies, “ Pleasure ” 
For has not the canonic proved that the affections (ra irdOtj), 
the impressions, that is, of pleasure or pain, are the only means 
we have of distinguishing good from evil, of knowing what 
is to be desired and feared, to be souglit and avoided ? 

In the second place, observation shows that all animals, 
from the moment of their birth, seek pleasure and avoid pain. 
This, then, is the first principle of Epicurean ethics: Avoid pain; 
seek pleasure. The next question is. What is pleasure ? We 
have to distinguish two kinds of pleasure ; the first, passive 
pleasure, is calm and enduring ; the other, active pleasure, is 
lively, rapid, fleeting. The first is the freedom from all pain, 
all anxiety ; the second is excited in us by a titillation of the 
senses, and invites us to satisfy the needs of the body. What 
it requires is the tranquil sense of enjoyment that results 
from the performance of all one’s functions. It is the state of 
comfortable existence which good health produces. Not to 
suffer in body, to l)e untroubled in mind, these are the two 
conditions of happiness. The pleasures of the body, which 
are always mixed witli uneasiness and feverishness, only 
remove want, and prepare the way for the true pleasure, 
which consists in the peaceful slumbering of all pain and 
of all passion. 

The pleasures of the soul are a thousand times more precious 
than those of the body, for the body is only affected by the 
present impression, but the mind enjoys the present, the past, 
and the future. We must not, however, mistake the sense of 
this teaching. As anticipation (7rj0oX>;\|/t9) implies the remem- 
brance of past sensations, the pleasure of the mind is in reality 
the renewal in memory of sensible pleasures accompanied by 
the hope that tliey will be experienced again. 

“ ‘ For I do not know what I can consider good,’ Epicurus said, ‘ if I 
put out of sight the pleasures of eating and drinking, of hearing and 
seeing, and of love’” (D.L. x, 6). “Metrodorus, the sage colleague of 
Epicurus, blamed his brother Timocrates because he would not allow 
that everything which had . any reference to a happy life was to be 
measured by the belly” (Cic. De Natura Deorum^ I, 40, 113). 
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The role of the mind is to anticipate the pleasure that is 
to come and to preserve past pleasure. 
a^oji;^^j2reggijJ^ 

state, knowingthat the good moments^ of life are more 


numerous than theL andT remembering alT the 


orj r ^ ji^ss i my e^^enence . In this way it 
canT escape from tKe^'presenC^nd” enj oyTif e as a whole, and 
this is an enjoyment that cannot be taken fj^ni us. Epicurus 
also advises us not to think of future evil, f An evil does no 
become less by beii^ thought on, and it is 


ir 


to^j pajs . p Cala/rifiitosm est animus fiituri anxim et ante miserias 
miser "'{apud Sen.). 

There is an analogy here between the doctrines of Epicurus 
and those of Zeno. Zeno does not find the gocxl in particular 
acts, but in the harmony of the whole life. Similarly, for 
Epicurus, bodily enjoyments are only the material of the good, 
which itself consists in reflection upon pleasures. The reflec- 
tion of Epicurus, like the will of the Stoic, overcame the 
limitations of time. By staying itself on tlie memory and on the 
hope of a happier state, it is able ‘to offer adequate resistance 
to the present evil. The analogy is, however, not complete, 
for with the Stoics tjji^ object of the^vaL14*^al«ty, while witli the 
Epicureans it is pl^siireN--v^^^ — ^ 

But it is not enough to know that true happiness consists 
in freedom from pain and in peace of mind. We must seek 
and find the means of realizing this ideal. The swerving 
of the atoms becomes free will in man, and it depends on 
ourselves alone whether our lives are shaped after the model 
of those of the gods, and imitate the serenity of their 
blessed existence. “ Better be still in the trainniels of the 


common superstitions concerning the gods, than bound by the 
fatalism of physicists. One might still hope to move the gods 
to pity, but necessity is inexorable.” In order to attain this 
wisdom which is so precious, we must discover exactly what it 
is that nature demands, which are the desires the satisfaction 
of which is a law of nature ratified by pain. To this question 
Epicurus replies by his theory of the desires. 

There are, in the first place, desires that are natural and 
necessary. These are easily satisfied. “ Are not bread and 
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water an excellent repast when one is hungry and thirsty ? ” 
But we have to remember that carnal pleasure is merely a 
means to an end, that it disappears as soon as the pain caused 
by the want has ceased, that to attempt to prolong it is a 
folly which would be certain to result in pain ; and we should 
recognize the benevolence of nature in that she demands so 
little. Then there are desires that are natural but not 
necessary: the instinct of reproduction, the love of parents 
for their children. These desires are indeed natural, since all 
animals share them, but the wise man has no difficulty in 
freeing himself from them. Mmri^ 

i^a^m^car^ tl\atj^ is morepru^j^t^'Toavoidt^ Lastly, 
natural appetites, vmen’’^th^ become"'''9eprave(V^^ rise to 
superfluous desires. We long for wealth, power, rank, fame, 
and we aspire to reform men and to rule the state ; as if true 
riches were not the suppression of cupidity, and as if man 
had not enough to do in governing himself. 

“ I never had any ambition to please the people, for the things that 
I am concerned to know, they dislike ; and what they like, I know not ” 
(ap. Sen. Ep. XXIX, 10). 

Since the pursuit of pleasure is the supreme law, virtue has, 
in itself, no worth. The good and the beautiful are nothing 
without the useful and the agreeable. Apart from pleasure all 
the virtues taken together are not worth a brass counter (Pint. 
Adv, Col Ch. 30). 

Nevertheless, just as the art of medicine is practised, not for 
its own sake, but for the good health which it procures, so we 
must practise virtue not for itself, but because of the happiness 
which it alone can insure to us. It is prudence that teaches 
us to discern the true and the false goods, while temperance 
makes us resist the assaults of apparent pleasures, and attain 
the supreme delight. And if this virtue is good, it is not 
because it purifies the mind, but because it secures for us 
more lasting joys. It is the same with courage, which 
makes us bear present pain and procures more precious goods 
in the future ; and with justice, which is a refined form of 
egoism, a mere convention, by which we agree not to attack 
our fellow creatures, in order thereby to avoid violence on 
their part. There is nothing mysterious in the legal right ; 
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it is founded on egoistic calculation, and if it has a sacred 
character it is on account of its utility. The moment a law 
loses its utility it loses its title to respect, in fact it ceases to 
exist. 

The desire for absolute calm, for repose and silence, lassitude 
and disgust with every kind of pleasure, are the prevailing 
note in the Epicurean philosophy. Never was an ethical 
system less voluptuous and more melancholy than this ascetic 
sensualism. Nihil admirari, not to be interested in, or drawn 
to anything, to retire altogether into one’s self, to play as 
small a part in life as possible, this is true wisdom, this is 
the only road to happiness. The ideal would even seem to be 
to reduce one’s whole being, one’s whole life, into a point in 
space and time, so as to leave to pain no hold or purchase. 

Antecedents of Stoicism. — The Cynics ; Go^el of toil (vovos). 
Pyrrho ; Absolute Indifference. 

The Cynic school is a link between the moral doctrine of 
Socrates and that of Zeno. Antisthenes was a disciple of 
Socrates, Crates the ( !ynic was to be the master of Zeno. But 
Antisthenes was not a faithful disciple, for he simplified and 
impoverished the doctrines of Socrates. He separated Ethics 
from Metaphysics, virtue from knowledge ; the good, the sole 
object of his philosophy, he regards as a matter of practice 
and not of speculation or fine words. Virtue, with the Cynics, 
no longer depends on the intellect, but on the will ; it is moral 
strength, or self-control, and thus it lies in action, in victorious 
contest. The Cynics offer, in opposition to the prejudices of 
ancient Greece, the apologia of toil and labour. The model 
they set up was Hercules, “ the only Greek hero whose 
exploits took the form of labours ” (Michelet). 

Thus Cynicism, which has become synonymous with an 
ethics of shamelessness, was in reality a fonn of asceticism, its 
main principle being that pleasure is an evil, pain a good. 

But there is, in the teaching of the Cynics, a startling 
discordance between their lofty premisses and the frequently 
low and coarse nature of their conclusions. To the Cynics 
belongs the honour of having laid down the principles out of 
which Stoicism arose, but their inteipretation of these 
principles was often contrary to all morality. Thus they threw 
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away the merit of the great conception that there is no good 
but virtue and no evil but vice, and made good fame 
(evSo^ia) “ the prating of fools ” (Epictetus, Discourses^ Bk, I, 
Chap. 24). In the same way, in the contempt for wealth 
which they professed, they did not confine themselves to 
praising temperance, but made this contempt the apologia of 
poverty and a life of mendicancy (see Xenophon's Sym- 
posium), 

While the cynic sage soars over the prejudices of the state 
and regards the master and the slave as equals, he fails, owing 
to another prejudice, to recognize the obligations of the citizen. 
He flouts our first duty to our country, which is to defend it. 
In derision I )iogenes rolls his tub about in Corinth when it was 
besieged. Wlien asked which is his country, he replies, “ I am 
a citizen of tlie world " (KocrfxoTroXiTrjg ecprj^ l)iog. L. VI, 63). 
Finally, in his anxiety to be independent and self-suttlcing 
the Cynic takes care not to burden himself with a family, and 
regards marriage as a state of slavery. 

What made these paradoxical doctrines dangerous was that 
they were presented in the living form of preaching and 
example. Zeller calls the Cynics the Capuchin friars of 
antiquity.*’ They were indeed mendicant preachers, and, en- 
forcing their precepts by example, carried out all their own 
maxims, not excepting the most coarse and shameless. They 
said of themselves that they were like the choir masters who 
sing a note loudly in order to give it to their pupils. Their 
originality lay in their method of teaching, and this also was 
their title to fame. Diogenes, for instance, is still “ one of the 
most popular figures of ancient Greece " (Zeller). 

Another strikingly original personality was that of Pyrrho, 
who may be given a place between Antisthenes and Zeno. He 
had followed the army of Alexander, and appears to have been 
much struck by the Indian mystics. Pyrrho despised logic and 
science only because he held them to be of no profit to the soul. 
His scepticism was linked with his ethical views, being in his 
opinion a means of attaining virtue. “ To turn doubt into an 
instrument of wisdom, of moderation, firmness, and happi- 
ness, such was Pyrrho’s novel conception, the leading idea 
in his system ” (Waddington, Etude sur Pyrrhon). No doubt 
if we were persuaded that there is for us in life neither 
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good nor evil we should indeed become “indifferent to all 
things,” and be spared the humiliation of superfluous desires 
and miserable fears. But Pyrrho omitted to draw the 
distinction made later by the Stoics between false goods 
(wealth, honour, etc.), which they, too, treated with indifference, 
and the only true good, which is virtue. “ He used to say 
that nothing was ho nourable or disgraceful, just or unjust. 
And on the same principle, he asserted that there was no such 
thing as downrig ht truth ; but that men did everything in 
consequence of custom and law. P or that nothing was more 
ti ns thing than that” HI.L. ix). 

Pyrrho not only renounced happiness, but did not even 
believe in practical virtue. Indifierence, which frees us from 
all passion, all desire, he held to be wisdom itself. We see in 
him a disillusioned man, a Greek turned ascetic. 

The Stoics: Nature and Will; KaO^Kov and KUTopOw/uia ; 
Private Morality; Wisdom; Social Morality ; Natural Law; 
Cosmopolitanism; licliyious Morality ; Piety and Resignation. 

The maxim which the Stoics adopted sums up the ethics of 
Cynicism : “ All that is natural is good ” (liavaisson), and 

i ^an has onlv^ toT uve in coiitorniity with nature : 
o/xoAoyoayaeVw? (picrei. They distinguished, however, two 
kinds of lives, one of which is according to nature, and the 
other according to reason ; but these tw^o arc, and ought to be 
interdependent and at one with each other. Life according 
to nature is based, not as Epicurus taught, on pleasure, but on 
a fundamental instinct from which pleasure takes its rise, 
which is the love of a being for itself. In the Stoic physics, 
animals, plants, and organic bodies, severally form a whole 
composed of material parts, and bound together by a force 
{(TvcTTacn^^ constitutio). 

The acts by means of which a being maintains its con- 
stitution are its ^functions {KaSytKovra, officia), not virtues, but 
duties. The function, or KadrjKOP is merely an instinctive act 
which corresponds with the needs of a being, and thus serves 
the ends of Nature. In itself it is neither good nor bad ; it is 
morally indifferent. To become a virtuous act (KaTopOcDfia) it 
needs to be accomplished by reason of, and with a view to the 
good. There is a whole class of things which are not connected 
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with morality, and are hence indifferent {aSid(f)opa, indifferentia). 
Such are, for example, health and riches. Still, as they assist 
in the conservation or in the development of a being, they are 
useful things, advantages (commoda) if not actually goods, and 
preferable (vporiyixeva, potiora) to sickness and poverty, which 
are themselves not evils but inconveniences (incornmoda) not 
preferable and to be avoided. To sum up : life according to 
nature, which is merely the sensible life common to men and 
animals, already admits of regularity and order, but the 
performance of functions*’which is its law is spontaneous and 
instinctive. 

What then does this life according to nature need in order 
to have moral value ? That it be ruled not merely by 
instinct, but by free will and reason. Let the order amongst 
the functions be desired, respected, and maintained by man 
himself, and there will then be room for merit and virtue. It 
is w^nji^man life, instead of j 2 p*ng-tL»-pTnA}i ct of a na tuxU 
^4)ont aneitytiec ^j:ms ^‘^^ a rt ” (liavaisson) ^bat tnorality 

apPSafs! Ill OMier words, cmiclu^ that is merely iti conformity 
with nature or order, and is hot regulated mth a view to 
order, cannot be called virtuous. No doubt virtue must have, 
as Kant would say, a matter, and this it finds in the natural 
functions ; but virtue proper lies in the form, that is, in the will 
which, stretching over (rovo^) all our acts, constitutes their 
unity and their harmony, as the divine force which extends 
throughout all the elements constitutes the living unity of the 
universe. The formalism that separates virtue and vice from 
the actions in which they express themselves, was professed by 
Ariston of Chios alone, and in this he breaks away from the 
Stoic orthodoxy. 

It is true that, with the Stoics, to live according to reason 
was to live according to nature, but the principle of this life 
in agreement with nature is dmice. fr ee will -not a blind and 
natural instinct. Hence this »jhool had a double tendency ; 
sometimes it was with the will, with the harmony with one’s 
self, that they were concerned, and then indifference was 
exaggerated to the point of Cynicism {e.g. in the paradoxes : 
“ All error was equally bad ; Who is not wise is mad, etc.”). 
At other times they approached the Peripatetic doctrine, as 
in their theory of KaOi^KovTa and tt potty fjxva. 
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And now, what was the practical morality of the Stoics ? 
Let us first consider it as it appears in the individual 
The virtue that regulates ou r conduct as regards our 
mssions was by the Stoics called not t emperance, but avathv 
{airaOeid), For with them passion was not a natural appetite, 
legitimate when restrained, but a movement of the mind 
which is irrational and contrary to nature.” Aversa a recta 
ratione, contra naturam animi commotio (Cic. Tmc, IV, 6), 

Passion cannot have its source in nature, from whicli only 
good can- flow ; it is therefore reason, but reason ill regulated 
and corrupted. P>eing an act of reason, it is a kind of 
judgment, a wrong opinion. It arises in us out of ignorance of 
the good ; for if we were imbued with the thought that happi- 
ness is in virtue alone, we should be insensible to wealth, to 
honours, to all those false goods which ordinarily are the object 
of our desires. In order to free ourselves from our passions 
we have then only to correct our judgments. Let our mind 
refuse its consent ((JoyKaTaQe(Ti^^ assensio) to those flattering 
images which stimulate our lust, and the guilty desires will then 
be suppressed. But are we to close our hearts to every kind 
of feeling ? No, we must not understand the Stoics literally 
when they speak of insensibility, arraQeia, Although they con- 
demn pleasure, sadness, desire, and fear (laetitiay aegritudo, 
libido, metus) (Cic. Tiisc, IV, 6), all of which disturb the mind, 
gtill they allow that, by a fortunate compensation, joy, fore- 
sight, and will {gaudmm, cantio, voluntas), which do not 
deprive the mind of peace and strength {constantia), may have 
a })lace in the heart of the sage. 

“ Do you ask wherein to lay the foundation [of a happy life] ? Take no 
pleasure in vanities. . . . You think that I deprive you of many plea- 
sures when I take away from you all fortuitous things, and advise you 
not to indulge even hope itself, the sweetest of all delights ; on the con- 
trary, I assure you I would have you always enjoy pleasure, but I would 
have it originate at home. . . . Oth#P"enjoyments affect not the mind, 
they only smooth the brow . . . unless perhaps you think a man enjoys 
pleasure because he laughs. . . . Believe me, true joy is a serious thing 
(Seneca, Epistle XXIII). 

So understood, apathy includes all the private virtues. 
Courage is a form of apathy, and may be defined as an undis- 
turbed attitude in the face of danger, sickness, and death. 

II. 0 
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The freedom and independence which the Stoics claim for the 
sage must belong to a mind that has become insensible to the 
favour of fortune and of men. In short, to have reached 
perfect apathy is also to possess wisdom, upon which it is 
founded. The sole object of wisdom is not, however, to regu- 
late our affections by showing us the goods on which exclusively 
to fasten our desires. Wisdom is def ined by the Sto ics as the 
knowledg e of things human and di^e. dv which we aS l-ta. 
un derstand the knowledge of the universal order estab- 
lish ed b y rftaaon^ to which the m oral law demands that 

nnr will It is morc especially the knowledge ot^ 
duty. All moral activity flows from wisdom ; and the Stoics 
who did not separate action from knowledge, or will from 
reason, naturally attribute every perfection to the sage. 
bv wi-sdoTn- they y^aann jninad— n-jjiwid will, and 

tnbEftd^o virtue that does not belong to wisdom when thus 
defined. 

The Stoic sage being, like God, self-sufficing, ought, one 
would think, to retire from society, since he regards it as one 
of those indifferent things in which his virtue is not concerned. 
But, on the other hand, his activity is extended by social 
life, which consequently widens the sphere of his duties, and 
affords him the opportunity of practising justice. Hence he 
will feel the obligation to give a place in his soul to the 
social virtues. The principle upon which society an d justice 
is law. Law h^ its source in nature, not in opinion or cus^ip 
{Cic. Be teg. I, xiv). There is a supreme law which has existed 
from all ages, before any legislative enactments were drawn up 
in writing {Ihid. Ch. VI). And infractions of this law are 
punished by the torments of remorse, symbolically represented 
by the Furies of the myths {Ibid. Ch. XIV). 

Natural law emanates from divine reason, or rather is 
divine reason itself taking the form of a command. Chrysippus 
defines it as “ the highest reason implanted in nature 
which prescribes those things which ought to be done 
and forbids the contrary. Lex est ratio sim/nut, irisita in 
natura, quae jvhet ea quae faeienda sunt, prohibetque contraria 
(Be Leg. I, vi). 

Beligious morality is the consummation of social moraUty. 
Every rational being parliclpates In the divine life. In 
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virtue of their reason all anen are of the family of the gods : 
tit %omines deoinim agnatime et genie teneantur {Be Leg, I, vii), 
and in this common origin they find the first cause of their 
unity and mutual love. 

There exists a natural society, consisting of rational beings, 
which stands in the same contrast to civil society, as does the 
divine law to the human. This society recognizes neither 
Greeks nor barbarians, neither strangers nor enemies, neither 
masters nor slaves, but grants the rights of the state, without 
distinction, to all those who participate in reason. Nay more, 
reason circulates through the universe, extends to all beings ; 
hence the state which is governed by reason is identified with 
the world, and justice is the law that expresses the order of 
things. From these lofty conceptions springs philanthropy, or 
the love of the human race, a virtue hitherto unknown, and 
revealed to the world for the first time by the Stoics. Cicero 
uses the Christian expression ^charity’ {Car Has generis hnmani). 
And Seneca says : “ Wherever there is a man there is occasion 
for a good deed ” (Sen. Ep, XXIV, 3). The Stoics substituted 
universal brotherhood for the patriotism which had been 
ruined and deprived of its object when the smaller 
states disappeared in the empires of Alexander and Itoine. 
Their cosmopolitanism did not prevent them from being law- 
abiding citizens. The laws of the state are a re flection of 
natural and divin^ Iaw. Veri juris germanaeqm justiiiae 
solidam et expressam cjjiglMi nullam teiiemus, umbra et imaginibus 
utimur, Eos ipsas utinam seq%ieremur ! {Be Off. Ill, XVII). 


So long as reason governs, or even makes its voice heard in 



in it; he accepts his share of public offices and performs his 
dutyl^iialOiSse^ ^ ““ — 

The Stoic formulae of virtue can easily be transformed into 


pious maxims. To live according to nature, to obey the law, 
what is this but to honour the God invoked by Cleanthes 


in these terms : “ 0 Lord of Nature, Thou who governest all 
things with law ; 0 Jupiter, Hail ! ” 


Thus morality leads up to religion, and piety was made the 
goal of virtue not only by Epictetus or Antoninus, but also by 
one of the founders of Stoicism. The rf^ligious warship ^ 
the Stoics was 


lason. 
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Thee, 0 Jupiter, it is lawful for all mortals to address. . . , There- 
fore I will forever sing Thee and celebrate Thy power. All this universe 
rolling round the earth obeys Thee, and follows willingly at Thy 
command. Such a minister hast Thou in Thy invincible hands, the 
tw^o-edged, flaming, vivid thunderbolt. . . , By it dost Thou control that 
common reason which circulates through all things, and which is in 
the great and in the smaller lights of heaven. Such, Thou King Supreme, 
is thy mighty rule o*er all things (Hymn of Cleanthes^ trans. by Sii* 
Alex. Grant). 

Knowledge of the order established by God in the world 
inclines our will to conform to it. For this order is necessary. 
The facts of Nature, the events of history, form an indissoluble 
chain whose links were rivetted ])y Fate, and wliich chance can- 
not break. Ducunt volentcm fata, nolentem trahunt (Sen. Trag,). 
But God does not only constrain us by force, He also persuades 
us by reason. The reign of necessity is at the same time tlie 
triumpli of justice, and destiny does the work of Providence. 
So that, while it would be merely unreasonable not to accept 
the inflexible law of late, it would be impious and sacrilegious 
to oppose, if even only l)y an impotent will, the wise decrees of 
Providence. Deo par ere libertas cst (Sen. Dc Vita beata). To 
be pious is to will what God wills, because we know not only 
that His will is always accomplished, but also that it is 
always worthy to be accomplished. 

“ O King, most high, nothing is done without Thee either in heaven or 
on earth, or in the sea, except what the wicked do in their foolishness. 
Thou makest order out of disorder, and what is worthless becomes precious 
in Thy sight ; for Thou hast fitted together good and evil into one, and 
hast established one law that exists for ever. But the wicked fly from 
Thy law, unhappy ones, and tliough they desire to possess what is good, 
yet they see not, neither do they hear, the universal law of God ” (Hymn 
of Cleanthei), 

The Stoics, however, far from treating virtue as subordinate 
to piety, regard the fear even of the gods as contemptible 
when it takes in the soul the place of the desire for the good. 
Thus religion with them is primarily devotion to duty. Since 
justice reigns, the immortality of the soul is a matter of 
indifference. “ No,*’ says Chrysippus, it is not through the 
fear of the gods that we should try to dissuade men from 
acting unjusytly. All this talk about divine vengeance is open 
to discussion, and involves many difficulties. It is very like 
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the stories about Acco and Alphito, by which women prevent 
little children from doing wrong.” 

The Stoics’ attitude with regard to the popular religion is a 
further proof of the ethical nature of their faith. They would 
disturb none of the things that help to preserve morality. 
The Stoics used the mythological legends in the same way as 
Christianity utilized the pagan temples : they made them 
serve their faith. But while they converted ancient religion 
into an ethical symbolism, the Stoics were not the belated 
apologists of paganism, but, to say the least, the promoters of 
a new religion which we have already defined as the “cult 
of duty.” 

Epicitreanism in Home ; Lncrctms. Roman Stoicism ; 
Cicero's Eclecticism ; Seneca ; Direction of Consciences, 

In tlieir philosophy the Homans lacked originality, but not 
in their morality. No doubt their ethical doctrines were 
borrowed from Greece. Hut, as is always the case, these 
doctrines became modified by contact with tlie habits and cus- 
toms which they were intended to infiuence. Epicureanism and 
Stoicism could only be adopted in Itome by becoming lioman. 

Lucretius believed himself to be the respectful disciple, the 
faithful expounder of Epicurean teaching ; but, as has been 
noticed, Epicureanism with him takes a strong “ Itomaii tinge,” 
becomes “ virile, and assumes a stern, haughty, imperious 
tone ” (Martha). The precepts of Epicurus as uttered by him, 
take at any rate a fresh accent. Love, ambition, fill him with 
a kind of terror unknown to Epicurus. The Athenian sage 
found within himself the best remedy for his passions, namely 
disenchantment. But Lucretius has none of this calm reason- 
ableness ; of love he gives a terrifying picture, describing it ill 
the same words as the plague and other scourges (St. Beuve). 
But even while lifting his voice with all the moralist’s 
burning zeal against this blameworthy passion, lie portrays 
it so truly and so forcibly, he renders so well the emotion 
belonging to it, that it has been thought he must himself 
have sutfered from the evils he describes. The Epicurean ethics 
were calculated to attract minds that were either unusually 
refined or unusually indolent. And so in Rome, with the 
exception of the sage and prudent Atticus, it had none but 
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unworthy votaries, who borrowed its name to cover their vices 
(e.g. Gabinius, Piso, and Caesar). Epicureanism was repugnant 
to the Eoman temperament, for the Homans were Stoics before 
the letter, and as philosophers they became Stoics after the 
spirit. 

Cicero was as remarkable for his fluctuations between 
different schools as Lucretius for the firmness with which 
he adhered to one. We cannot say of Cicero that he was a 
Stoic, but only that he was inclined to Stoicism. He was a 
learned historian of philosophy, rather than a philosopher. 
He defended and seemed to adopt different systems in turn, 
just as he might in his capacity of a conscientious and honest 
advocate ])lea(l various causes provided they were honourable. 
Thus he is a Stoic in the De OfficAis, which is practically 
a translation, and in the Tnsculans ; he is a Peripatetic, 
and the opponent of Epicureanism in the De Finihus ; 
and he is an Academic throughout all his writings. 
Ciceros contribution to philosophy has no unity beyond 
that derived from his own personality. His writings 
reveal an upright and elevated mind, devoted to law and 
justice, and careful of the interests of his lloinan fatherland. 
He gives evidence of an upright and steadfast conscience, 
in the first place, by the manner in which he deals with the 
subtle and often treacherous art of casuistry. He denounces 
all legal frauds, bad faith in the making of contracts, intrigues 
for obtaining legacies. He lays down the principles of the 
law of nations, of generosity to the conquered, and observance 
of treaties {De Officiis), Again he proves himself a subtle 
moralist when he points out the rules of decorum, and 
defines those pleasing obligations of good breeding which 
are part of an exquisite politeness, and matters rather 
of good taste than of conscience. But his is above all 
a generous mind, whose sympathy naturally inclines to 
the noblest doctrines ; hence he speaks with equal admira- 
tion of Zeno and of Aristotle, and considers indeed that they 
differ only in the language they use : Seniit idem Zeno quod 
XemcrateSy quod Aristoteles, loquitur alio modo {De Ley. I, 21). 

Why is he so violent in his attack on Epicureanism ? It is 
because this doctrine lowers the ethical ideal, because it 
would relieve man of his duties as a citizen, as of a heavy 
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burden, and this is offensive to Cicero’s patriotic feelings. He 
even becomes intolerant when dealing with Epicurus. ‘‘ It is 
not a philosopher that is needed to refute this language, but a 
censor to condemn it.” 

Whilst philosophy is for Cicero the occupation of a cultured 
leisure {liberale otium), Seneca looks upon it as a profession ; 
its object for him is, not to give intellectual pleasure (oblecta- 
mentitm), but to cure souls {remedium : EpisL CXVII, 33) ; he 
preaches philosophy with an ardour that aims less at dogma 
than at precept. 

“. . . Here is no room for jesting. You are called upon to succour 
the distressed ; you are under an obligation to lend all possible assistance 
to the shipwrecked, t<^ the prisoner, to the sick, to the poor and needy, 
and to the unhappy under sentence of death ” {EpisL XLVIII). 

He never loses sight of the conversion and tlie salvation of 
souls. The Treatise on Clemency, dedicated to * Nero, the 
Co7isolations to Helvia, Marcia, and Polybius, are works of direct 
moral advice. The Letters to Lucilms are a veritable treatise 
on moral direction. The philosopher is seen grappling with 
all the diseases of the soul: weariness, hardness, the fasliionable 
levity which scoffs at virtue and at philosophers: ‘‘He may 
make me laugh, but perhaps 1 shall make him weep ” {Epist. 
XXIX, 7). 

Side by side with the director of conscience there is in 
Seneca the casuist — witness liis justification of the murder of 
Agrippina, and his personal apologia in the De Vita Beata. 
He came from Spain, the country of casuistry. But what 
strikes us most in him, is that he is much more 
deeply imbued than Cicero with the humanitarian principles 
of the Stoics. In slaves, he sees, not merely ‘ servants 
hired in perpetuity ” {De Off, I, 13), but “ friends of humble 
estate” {Epist, XLVII). They are slaves, but, above all, 
they are men. Cicero was not above calling the gladiatorial 
games a school for courage : “ When it is the guilty that fight, 
we might by our ears perhaps, but certainly by our eyes we 
could not, have better training to harden us against pain or 
death ” {T7isc, II, 17). Seneca, on the contrary, does not wish 
the people to be taught cruelty : “ This man has committed a 
theft ; what then, he deserves to be hanged : another slew a 
man ; it is but just he be slain himself. And what hast thon 
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deserved, oh wretch, who canst take delight in this horrid 
spectacle ? ” {Episi. VII). 

While they condemned pity, the Stoics nevertheless held 
that the principle of assisting the poor is founded on natural 
right. In this way they connected charity with justice, and 
they represent both as a strict obligation. “ Why,” says 
Seneca to the rich man, “ are you so sparing of your property 
as though it were your own ? You have but the management 
of it ” {Be Belief, VI, 3). There is an element of socialism in 
the Stoic ethics ; they do not admit that the rights of property 
can be pleaded as exempting us from the duty of alms-giving. 
It is by the insight and courage he shows in liis opinions that 
Seneca appeals to us; his ethical teaching proves that a 
veritable revolution had taken place in the minds of men. 

Epictetus^ Marcus Aurelius ; Pious Resignation, 

Seneca writes for his friend Lucilius, for his mother Helvia, 
for his pupil Nero ; Epictetus, on the other liand, lectures in 
public and addresses tlie people. This fact in itself shows the 
development of ethical preaching in Rome. Philosophy had 
now become a profession {Discourses, I, 4) or rather a mission 
and priestly function. The conception which Epictetus formed 
of it was so elevated, that he enjoins those who exercise this 
function to have neither wife nor child, to give up pul)lic life, 
in a word, to sacrifice all, for the sake of the unique privilege 
of being an instructor of the human race {Discourses, III, 22). 

In thus assuming the direction of men's consciences, 
Philosophy undertook at the same time the office of consulting 
their needs, and responding to their aspirations. So Epictetus, 
himself doubly a slave, having as master Epaphroditus and as 
Emperor Domitian, holds out to mankind, oppressed by the 
yoke of the Caesars, the proud consolation that despotism has 
no power over the liberty of the soul. 

“ Whether then have you nothing,” asks the philosopher of his disciple, 
“ which is in your own power, which depends on your self only and cannot 
be taken from you, or have you anything of the kind? — I know not. — Is 
any man able to make you assent to that which is false ? — No man. — Can 
a man force you to desire to move towards that to which you do not 
choose ? — He can, for when he threatens me with death or bonds, he com- 
pels me to desire to move towards it. — If then you despise death and 
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bonds, do you still pay any re^^ard to him ? — No. — Is then the despising 
of death an act of your own, or is it not yours ? — It is my act ” {Discourses^ 
IV, 1, trans. by Long). 

True liberty consists in controlling our thoughts and 
desires, in defending ourselves against external evils, entrenched 
in the impregnable fortress of the will. Some things depend 
upon ourselves, others do not. (ra e(p' i)fuv^ ra ovk ecf)' 
Manvel, I.) What depends on ourselves is our thought, 
whereas health, wealth, and all external advantages, are things 
we have no control over. T.et us only cling to what depends on 
ourselves, and nothing can affect us. Liberty of mind is our 
most precious possession, not only because it frees us from all 
the evils created by opinion, but also because it is one with 
reason (to ^yejuLoviKov), that divine part of the soul, and there- 
fore our dignity (a^locfia) rests on it. We should not hesitate 
even to sacrifice our lives, in order to maintain this freedom intact. 

’ If we find it hard to renounce all tlie suj)posed joys of life, 
if we persist in looking u])on sickness, poverty, and death, as 
evils, it is because we do not remembci that what seems to us 
the caprice of fortune is part of the scheme of a wise Provi- 
<lence leading all things by ‘necessary means to tfie good. 
Epictetus’ doctrine of resignation loses its austerity as it passes 
into respect for the IJivine Will, faith in Providence, in short, 
a pious submission : he does his duty and leaves the rest to 
the gods. 

“For what else can I do, a lame old man, than sing hymns to (Jod ? If 
I were a nightingale, I would do the part of a nightingale. If I were a 
swan, I would do it like a swan. But now t am a rational creature and I 
ought to praise God ; this is my work ; I do it, nor will I desert this 
post, so long as I am allowed to keep it ; and I exhort you to join in the 
same song” {Discourses, I, XIII). 

Epictetus sums up his moral doctrine in this brief and 
negative formula : “ Endure and abstain ” {aveyjw Ka\ aire^^ov), 
Marcus Aur elhis, also, but more plaintively, proclaims the 
impotency of man. The world pursues its invariable course, 
and we can change nothing of its laws. Yet is our destiny 
linked to that of the world ; and carried along as we are by 
the current of things, we can only exclaim : “ I am in harmony 
with all that is a part of thy harmony. Great Universe ! ” 
{Medit IV, 23). 
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The whole of virtue lies in resignation, and we do not even 
know that this resignation is of a pious nature, for it may be 
submission to a blind necessity, and not to a divine goodness. 
In vain does Marcus Aurelius say, “ All that happens, happens 
aright” {Medit, IV, 9). Doubt still lingers in his mind : 
‘‘The world is either a confused mingling of elements which 
combine and disperse, or a unity of order and Providence” 
{Medit, VI, 10). He concludes, it is true, that in neither case 
has the sage anything to fear. Nor is he much more successful 
in his vindication of social duties. “ What strikes one most in 
Marcus Aurelius is, no doubt, his conception of the unity of the 
world, the close connection between all its parts, and the con- 
sequent obligation upon all men, as members of one body, to 
live each for the other ” (liavaisson). Put, according to him, 
the ideal which philosophers treat of is very far removed from 
the reality of things. We have to resign ourselves to the 
injustice of men : “ l^rotest till you burst : men will go on 
just the same ” {Medit. VIIT, 4). 

One thing alone can console us for the evil done to us, and 
that is the selfish reflection that we are not sullied thereby. 
“ Say men kill you, quarter you, pursue you with execrations, 
what has that to do with your understanding remaining 
pure, lucid, temiierate, just ? ” {Medit VIII, 50). 

Marcus Aurelius does not hate men — they are wicked 
and should be pitied; l)ut if he can be said to love them, 
it is with a love that knows no illusion and feels itself to 
be powerless. 

Neo-riatonism : Mystical Ethics ; The Return to God ; 
Practical Virtues. 

The Alexandrians were disciples of both Aristotle and 
Plato, but they introduced into their ethics an element which 
was foreign to the Greek spirj,t, iianiely, ^>her7^ontempt for 
traditional in the East, which naturallylisserted itselfT more 
especially at a period of oppression and civil disturbances, 
such as the beginning of the third century. It is when a life 
of action is closed to them that men take refuge in the contem- 
plative life. Having no fatherland on earth, they seek to 
found one above, and this is the sense in which we must 
understand these words of Plotinus : 
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“ Let us fly to our dea r, our true fat herland. . . . Our fatherland is 
there whence we came, and there, too , is pur fa ther. Our feet are power- 
less to carry IIS thither ; they can bear us only from end to end of the- 
earth. Nor will ships seTve’ our need, nor chariots drawn by swift 
horses. Let us leave such vain means aside for seeing our dear fatherland 
again ; we have but to close our bodily eyes and open the eyes of the 
spirit ” {Enneads I, VI, 8). 


Th e etliical clnntrin^nf tlie Alexandrians was mystical, like 
all their philosophy. ^1^11'* they taught, comes to t l^e joii l, in 
the first place, from its having been born into an individiial life> 
whereby it was separated from the soul of the universe. For 
in its ethical sense the jjrocesdon (TrpooSo^ ) of the Alexandrians 
is a fanr^^^ain, evil tor jnan is, above all, to loyehimag^ 
an imperfect and to be ^C(u?Eent*wth his 

state^of^^udaKo^ while the goodTsthe^mnar^^ 


§ouJ]ironi^^e sensible world, her withcIi’awaT into nerself, her 
return towaf&s"^lieuSv^caal^oiiir towar d 
the One. Oonyersigii, .ortlm^^^ 
culmiirates In union witlQ^Jb <>r ecsUisy, whieh 

“'Moral life is therefore a* continuous progress towards 

effor^ to^TeadT^onr^^ 

belonging, to it mark the ’tr^*ees’’'iir^tliis^ the.smiJ, 

which is called, conversion. They proceed one from another, 
and are. developed in-dialectm orderJn the succession of time. 
The lowest virtues, which mark the first stage in moral li fe, are 
Efie~" practical ones : prudence, co urage, temperan ce, justice^ 
These have scarcely more than a negative value; they purify the 
soul, draw it away from evil and save it from ^n; they bring it 
t o the threshold of Divine Life , but do not,jcause it to en^r 
therein, ^ey are like the virtue^ of ^erCUl&a. by 
desired" to pass from ^arth to heaven, "hutare not yet th e 
v irtues of the Uods ' themselves. They are not the go al, but. 
t hey are the steps leading to it. . ~ 

In the contemplative life, to which the practical virtues 
are means of* approach^ there are also various stages. 
The ob ject o_L contemplation is tb ft R^flutifnl But ’there are 
two kinds of beauty : s ensible beauty , which is the triumph of 
form ove r matte r, and moral beauty, which is the triumph of 
in€eliect~'*0^r''{he passions and^iehsesl ~ " Tfoiitrasting one 'with 
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the other Plotinus said : “ The face ojE Justice is more beautiful 
t han the evening Star.” fhe different contemplative virtues 
co rrespond to tlie differed ^TTegreea in beau ty. 
thought^^^^^ regarded by Aristotle a^^sel!- 

sul^tng^"l^^^^^as/7qr"tRe]^jLbxan^nan^^"^^ 
minr^^hought, t ries to <ret beyond itselfTir^riser^atov?!^^ 
m its endeavn^^f to roach an object wln'p.h ^ oiiiAirlo and 
itself, namely, the Good. Beauty gives rise to love , but it is 
not t bg jtf in cipTe of lo ve. Wtmt renders beauty adunrable Ts 
tlief pnoaTtiiat shines through i t ; that is the"1?ea^^ said 
FI^Qcm ti5ywhy the face of a man alive is more beautiful than 
the face of one dead, and a living animal is more beautiful 
than an animal in a picture, even if the latter possesses a more 
perfect form. 


moving towards 


Contemplation is, therefore, an endless 
God; it does ■not' bfmg lis ITito the divine life, but prejiares us 
for it, and leads us thither. We cannot unite ourselves to the 
Good, we can only deserve, by our virtues, that it should unite 
itself to us. We can only keep our eyes fixed on the horizon 
(which was the symbol of contemplation) waiti ng for the 
(the symbol of the Good) to rise al ^ve the ocea n. Ploj^iiys, 
(lontjujiing thkjlietaj^or^repregh^^ wavn^*^ 

wh(chwejLr^ifted^^ along. 

mis virtuesjxeno more 
tffan tlie Qii iti^^ ^^n^ vi n^ ^ ^Ti^ j tlieir goal and 

utmfr ^vaidds e^tasy, or_jmioii ^ ^th^GucL BiSontSltpl^^ 
thQ...&au L is still ^stmjKdsb ^ Jnan/ jef o^^ i^t, i n ecj ta&y-Ah.£. 
becomes one with it. 


“They who know nothing of this higher stat^ says Plotinus, “may 
gain some concej)tioii of it from the love known to \is here below, when 
we love passionately and attain that which we love. But the love of this 
world has for its object nought but mortal things and shadows. True 
love is found only above . . . there nothing remains but that which loves 
and that which is loved, and these are no longer two, together they make 
but on^” {Enneads, VI, IX, 9). 

There are no .words -ia- jvhich to de scribe gcatasv. because 
ecstasy transcends reason. It is arrived at, says Pofj^yry, by 
the suspension o£.all the intelieeta^ faculties, by reposLaiid the 
annih i^tion of thou ght. As th e soul learn s to kn ow slee p when 
slumbering, so it is in ecstoy or the anni hilation of all the 
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faculties of her being, that she knows that which is above 
existence and above truth ” (Porphy. ScTit. Art. 26). In 
ecstasy is perfect happiness ; but this happiness which fills the 
soul f^vertlowi ng lasts b ut for one instan t ; it is part of. its 
natu re t o elude jsonsdqusness. “Those reflections which 
sometimes accompany our actions, far ffoiu makThg them more 
perfect only enfeeble tliem, and^dluTinish their intensity,” 
Such then is the supr eme Good, a’ gift of God rather than the 
fruit of virtue ; it is fleeting, nay moVq it is unfeltr 

'f ' ♦:* 

Gemral Character of Ancient Ethics : The Notion of Duty, 


The distinctive character of ancient etliics was the identi- 
fication of happiness and virtue ; the end set before man was 
always that Supreme Good in which, even liere below, these two 
objects were to bo reconciled, and to become one. Tlie notion 
of duty, in the stricter sense of the word, is a modern one, 
though it was not altogether unknown to the ancients; but 
Kant was tlio first to emphasi.se this idea, and to found the 
whole of morality upon it. Plato and Aristotle speak continu- 
ally of the Good {ra’yaQov), and of virtue ; but we do not find 
in tlieir works any expression that corresponds to what we call 
duty. The terms (to oepeXop, to Seov) which come nearest 
to expressing this conception, are rarely met with in the exact 
sense which we give to the word duty. 

At a very early period, however, the Greeks had formed the 
coneeption of a moral law, which commands and for1)ids like 
the civil laws, but differs from these in that it is unwritten. 
Socrates energetically upholds, in opposition to the Sophist 
Hippias, the doctrine of unwritten laws (ro/aot uypa(j>oi) ; and 
this notion must have been already familiar, since Sophocles 
put it into the mouth of Antigone in the play. In the Crito, 
Plato expresses the idea of absolute obligation which is 
inherent to the moral law. “ Neither injury nor retaliation, 
nor warding off evil l)y evil is ever right.” But as a rule,^la|o 
gtethg^jOQiJa^ the beautiful rather than the obligat^^ 
aniFtlus charactefl5ficTS“Bv«fr mol' 

The Stoics, like Plato and Aristotle, aimed especially at 
determining the nature of the good. It was always with the 
notions of the good and of virtue, that they concerned them- 
selves. Still, the distinction they made between KadtjKov and 
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KaropOm/uLa, brought them very near to the modern notion of 
duty. The KadtjKov, as we have seen, expresses every appro- 
priate action, or in other words, every action for which one 
can give some plausible, natural reason ; as, for example, reasons 
of utility or of sentiment, such as the care of one’s health, of 
children, etc. A higher degree of wisdom or of virtue, con- 
stitutes the KaTopQwfia {Officia perfecta, or strictly, perfectum), 
which consists in doing the KaOi^Kovra, but in a different spirit, 
namely, as things good in themselves and in harmony with 
the universal order. Of all the expressions therefore, in the 
ethical terminology of the ancients, KaropQaDfxa is the one that 
corresponds most closely with our idea of absolute duty. 
Still, we must remember that KaropdwfjLa indicates the ideal 
perfection of human wisdom rather than the notion of 
obligation in itself. 

To sum up : the leading idea in ancient etlj^ics is that of 
the Supreme Good, that is, of the harmonious union of .yh^tiie 
and happiness in the soul o|J^e wise man. • 



CHAPTER II 

THE ETHICAL PROBLEM IN MODERN TIMES 

Christian Morality : Faiths Hope, and Charity. 

All the pagan philosophers endeavoured to find the principle 
of human morality in the vintellect: Plato and Aristotle, 
Epicurus and the Stoics, even the Sceptics and the Alexandrian 
Mystics all regarded the Siipreme Good as the reward of 
wisdom. But according to Christian teaching, the majBspring 
of the moral life is not the intellect but the heSff;^ fEove'S^ 
the supreme principle in practical life: love brings with it 
happiness and virtue, and every other good.| 

In the first place, faith is now substituxed for knowledge. 
Faith is an act of the will as well as a conviction, or mental ‘ 
act. It is an act of self-surrender, of loving and trustful sub- 
mission to the word of God, and to His will. The Christian 
dies according to the flesh that he may live anew according to 
the spirit. 

The first effect of faith is a spiritual second birth {ira\Lyy€V€<ria^ 
TituSy 111, 5). The spirit dwells in regenerated man. “The fruit of 
the Spirit is love, joy, peace, long-suffering, kindness, goodness, faith- 
fulness ” {Oal. V, 22) : all the Christian virtues. The greatest of the 
virtues, the principle of all the others, which is both derived from and 
contained in faith, for it is the fulfilment of the law, is charity. 
TrXrfpwfia vofxov rj aydiryj {Rom. XIII, 10) “ Faith worketh by love ” {Gal, 
V, 6) : and charity manifests itself by good works. Charity includes the 
love of God and the love of our neighbour as a nece^fy c6nsi&^tienC6 of 
the love of God. “ Beloved, let us love one another : for love is of God ; 
and every one that loveth is begotten of God, and knoweth God. He 
that loveth not knoweth not God ; for God is love. Herein was the love 
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of God manifested in us, that God hath sent His only begotten Son into 
the world, that we might live through Him. . . . Beloved, if God so 
loved us, we also ought to love one another. ... If we love one another, 
God abideth in us, and His love is perfected in us” (1 Jdhn^ V, 7-12). 

Love is to Christians what wisdom was to the ancients, the 
principle, that is to say, of all the virtues. 

“ Though I speak with the tongues of men and of angels, and have not 
charity, I am become as sounding brass or a tinkling cymbal. And 
though I have the gift of prophecy, and understand all mysteries, and all 
knowledge ; and though I have all faith so that I did remove mountains 
and have not charity, I am nothing. And though I bestow all my goods 
to feed the poor, and though I give my body to be burned, and have 
not charity, it profiteth me nothing. Charity sulfereth long, and is 
kind ; charity envieth not . . . beareth all things, hopeth all things, 
endureth all things ” (1 Cor. XIII, 1 -7). 

We have seen that the Stoics had formed a conception of 
the brotherhood of man {Garitas generis liumani): all men, in 
virtue of reason present in them, were sons of (Jod. But the 
cliarity of the Stoics was a rational sentini.eut, the resul t gf 
reflection , and of the consciousness of luiman _xliguityr- 
Christian charity is deeper, more ardent . It is also de- 
riv ative and indirect : fo reman by his nature is dep;enerate am i 
corrupt, and our love for one another is only a conse qu ence of 
the love wliich God bears to us ; iWs^to ple ase God, to ^juniti^ 
ou rselves in intention with Hiin that we should love ou r 
neighbour. Charity consists i n desiring t h e moral good, 
pe rfection of our~iicT<yhT)our. and in the alleviatio n of his 
woes. Towards tlie guilty it is shown in forgiveness and pity. 

“He that is without sin among you, let him first cast a stone at her” 
(Johuy VIII, 7). “Father, forgive them ; for they know not what they do.” 

I n accord ance wi th t his new moraJijby, th ere arose a ne w 
conc eption of the Supreme Good, of the good, that is. i n whicli 
happiness and virtue ar e united. All the ancients had 
a^mittCTt^'TMSffS^^^ identity between virtue anfl bappiiii^Ra 
For Socrates and Plato, for Aristotle ancT^Zeno, t ^ posses s 
virtue is to posses^ happiness ; while Epicurus holds that he 
\ ^Iio"’i s iiappy is virt uous. But Jjie'TJKrlstir^'^^^ i s 

qinte different. Vi rtue is Charity; in other words, it is the < 
love of jGod, and the lo ve of man in God and fo r God. 
Happiness is the possession of God. It is true that to love 
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God is to possess Him to a certain extent, and to be loved by 
Him, but it is not to possess Him fully, and love tends towards 
a perfect union. Virtue, th ough it deserves happiness, is only 
the beginning of it,nEor the Suprem e Good is not of this" wor ld ; 
it^ Is in anotner life "Tjliat our destiny will be fulfilled. The 
faith that corresponds to this expectation, faith as belief in a 
Supreme Good that will in the future be real and necessary, takes 
the form of another virtue, namely, hope (eX^rJ?), which has for 
its object the bliss promised to the elect but not yet possessed 
by them. F ajjbh, hope^ and c harity are the three great 
C hristian virtues, and they are clo sely cbhhected , Th separab le^ 
in deed, ^nce they all represent the same condition of the soul. 
But these virtues do not depend on the human will, because 
the condition that makes them possible implies Divine grace, 
and this we cannot giye to puxselves. The Spirit. .IflSsmth 
where it listeth. ^We^tiave' already seen the difficulty which 
the Christian theologians had in reconciling the doctrines of 
free will and grace. 

Mediaeval Ethics : Conscience ; Synderesis and Conscicntia. 

In Ethics, as in the other branches of philosophy, the 
scholastic teachers sought no new principles. They adhered to 
the traditions of antiquity and of Christianity. But the 
practice of a religion in which the attention of the mind is con- 
stantly turned to itself, develops in the soul the sense of things 
spiritual. looking into and examining their own minds 

d uring long hours of anxious ana solitary introspection, the 
mediaeva l theol ogians discovered conscience, of which they 
w ere the first to ttirI^p. We find already, in the 

writings of Abelard, the part played by conscience in human 
morality clearly pointed out. 

Ch ristian morality is merely the natural law reformed {reformatio 
naturalis^ quam secntos esse phUosophos constat {Theol. Chr, II). 
Philosophers, like the gospel, made morality lie in the irjtention {intentio 
ardmi) ; and they rightly said that good men fly from evil through loxe 
of t he goo d and not through fear of punishment. T he Supreme Good in 
its^fis^God. Like Duns Scotus and Descartes later, Abelard makes the 
ar8tinctionT)etween good and evil depend on the arbitrary will of God : 
unde et ea, quae per se videntur pessima et ideo culpanda^ ciim jwsmne fiunt 
dominica ; constat itaque totam honi vel mali discretionem in divinae dis- 
pensationis placito consistere {Corn/m, in Ep, ad Rom, II, 869, Migne^s ed.). 
n. j) 
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The Supreme Good for man is the love of .God^jand the way 
to this good is virtue, which, by Abelard, is defined as ^ood will 
grown into a fixed hab it ijbona in hahitum solidata voluntas), 
Tt is not in the act itself, according to him, but in the intention 
t hat moral good or evil lies. The act itself is^ndiffef^t ; 
even bad inclinations, which are the consequence of original sin, 
leave us innocent. It i^ th^ consent to , evil thut constitutes 

“ No?i enim quae fiant^ sed quo animo fiant peasat Deus, nec in opere^ sed 
in intentione nieritum operantis vel Ians consist it ” (Eth. 3). 

“ Opera omnia in se indifferentia^ nec nisi pro intentione agentis vel hona 
vel mala dicenda suoit ’’ {Eth, 7). But the intention depends on conscience, 
which distinguishes between good and evil. Man sinsjnilyjwheri he acts 
cont rary to his own conscience. But to be virtuous it is not enough to 
obey conscience ; the latter must also be enlightened, and iji agreeme^ 
wit h the c omiiiands of the law. If conscience errs, the action is culpable, 
but less so than in a case where the action though conformable to the law 
is contrary to the injunctions of individual conscience. Non est peccatum 
nisi contra conscientiam {Eth. 13). Qui persequehantur Christum vel suos^ 
quos persequendos credehant^ per operationem jyeccasse dichnuSy qni tamen 
graviorem cnlpam peccassenty si contra conscientiam eis parcerent {Eth, 14). 

Such was tlie truly elevated and novel doctrine of Abelard, 
The analysis of conscience was rcsuined later by Albertus 
Magnus. He makes a distinction between the faculty by 
which we discern good from evil, and what we may call the 
moral sentiment, or rather the moral disposition. 

Conscience, properly so-called, is the law of i*eason {lex me^itiSy lex 
rationis ct intcllectus\ by which we know what to do, and wliat to avoid. 
This faculty, inasmuch as it implies consciousness of the genei*al 
principles of practical life, is innate and inamissible, but a.s_theJvnowledge 
of particular duties it is acquired. Lex mentis habitus luituralis est 
quantum ad principiay acquisitus quantum ad scita. 

From Conscientia he distinguishes the principle of moral 
activity, Sygid&ccm, What is the origin and exact meaning of 
this term ? We find it for the first time in St. Jerome, but as 
Ueberweg says, it is possible that the word used by the 
scholastics was simply derived from a copyist’s error, and that 
it should be read (Tvv€lSfi(ri^. However that may be, Synderesis, 
scintilla conscientmcy was distinguished by the scholastics from 
Conscientiay being, as it were, the original flame of which 
conscience is the actual radiance. 
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In the moral consciousness there is, then, firstly a mental act, 
the distinction of good from evil; secondly, a power inherent in 
man which has not been destroyed by original sin and which 
inclines us to tl ^ goo d and draws us away from evil. This is 
Synderesisy a remnant of Adames first nature. ^ 

“/m singulis virihus mnnet aliquid rectum (^iiod in judicando et 
appetendo concordat rectitudini priniae in qua creatm est homo , — 
Synderesis est reciitudo manens in smgulk virihus ^ concordans rectitudini 
priniae {Albert. Sunim. de Creaturis^ p. II, (^u. 69).’’ 

Recor ding to St. Thomaa. Synderesi s in not a potentiality i n tlie Aristo- 
telian sense, but a natural possession ot practical principles, just as 
intellect is a natural pOHSGSRt?>n of speculative principles^ habitus 
quidam naturalis principiorum operabilium^ sicut intellectiis luihitiis est 
principiorum speculahilium, et non potentia aliqiia (Sumnut thcologiac I, q. 
79, 12). (/bn sciciice is the act by which we a])plv our knowled^^e to our 
actions. Conscientia actus est quo scientiam nostnnn ad ea quae agimus 
(tppiil^wmus {Ibid. 13). 

Hor(3atrain Sunder esis is the ])rinciplo of conscie ntia. Hut St. 
Thomas conceives it in a more purely iiitellectu^ way than his 
master, Albertus Magnus. The_moral philoijophy of Thomas 
Aquinas is, in otlier respects, a combination of Christian and 
Aristotelian ethics. He distinguishes the practical from the 
contemplative life. He regards the four pliilosophical virtues, 
temperance, fortitude, wisdom, justice, as acquired virtues 
{virtntes acquisilac), whicli lead to natural hapiiiness, while the 
theological virtues, fai^.hi 4 ieymmilw%are divinely inspired 
(virhites infusac) and l^d to.jaupcxnatural bliss. Our will is 
not c om])clled. It i s, subject to a mo ml nef>p.RRity. wlTudi 
not : our choice depends oh ourselves. 

Here wo have the noti on of (Tbtigatiom but St. Thomas hastens 
to add th{^ we can do nothing of ourselves . We need the 
grace of God and His assistance even for the practice of the 
natural virtues, and still more if we are to share in perfect 
bliss, which is the vision of God ( Visio divinae essentiae). 

Mysticism sprang naturally from the dep th and ardour of 
reli gious feeling in the Midd le Au^ It was a reaction 
against the abuse of logical formalism, and then, a s alway s,^ 
resolved itself into the placing ^ QT~Tefding above rea son, and^ 
of immediate intuition above discursive jt;hQughL-.-iiThe highest 
felicity,” says St. Bernard, “ is the mysterious flight of the soul 
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to heaven, the sweet return from the domain of the corporeal 
to tha region of spirits, and fusion in God.” 

Hugo and Richard of St. Victor followed the pseudo- 
Dionysius the Areopagite, in his Neo-Platonism ; they dis- 
tinguish contemplatio (the immediate intuition of truth) from 
cogitatio (sensuous knowledge) and from meditatio (discursive 
thought). As regards its object they taught that there are six 
stages in contemplation, the lowest, in imaginatione et semndum 
"consists in contemplating divine beauty in the 
beauty of the sensible world ; the highest, supra rationem 
et praeter Taiioncrn, in penetrating into mysteries that are 
inaccessible to reason. From the psychological point of view 
there are three stages in contemplatio, of which the lowest is a 
dilatatio mentis ; the second an elevation, suhlcvatio mentis ; 
the tliird an alienation, alienatio memtis, an ecstasy in which, 
by suppressing all individual consciousness, wo lose ourselves in 
(iod. Mediaeval mysticism finds its most poetic and most 
popular expression in the celebrated Imitation of Christ, 

Descartes' Empirical Ethics: the Soul Considered in its 
Relation to the Body ; The Life of the Soul ; Knowledge and Good- 
will. 

Witli Bacon and Descartes, Ethics as well as philosophy 
became more distinct from religion and more independent of 
theology. There was a return to the traditions of antiquity, 
and an attempt was made to solve the problem of human destiny 
through reason alone. The Cartesian Rationalists sought to 
find the principles of virtue and happiness in the knowledge 
of universal and necessary laws, while the Empiricists would 
derive the whole of morality from the observation of human 
nature, from such a fact, for example, as egoism or sympathy. It 
is to Kant that the merit belongs of having restored Ethics by 
fixing its principle elsewhere, and founding it wholly upon the 
idea of duty. 

Descartes’ conception of Ethics was that of the ancients. 
He endeavours to define the Supreme Good which comprises 
felicity and virtue, and, by proving that these two terms 
coincide, to reconcile Epicurus with Zeno. {Letter to the Queen, 
of Sioeden,) Descartes has two ethical systems, one of which 
leads to the other. The first is empirical and has to do with 
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the life of the soul in its relation to the body, its object being 
to free us from the passions and thereby make possible the life 
of pure intelligence. The second, which is based on good-will 
and knowledge, aims at an independent existence for the soul 
and a felicity attainable only through its own efforts. 

The human body is an automatic machine in which every- 
thing is explained by extension and the laws of motion. To 
this machine a soul is joined, and wlj^t^wp^L,^^ 
in_the body tefiome^s^.p^sim^^ All the passions 

(adniirati^ love, hate, etc^fare therefore merely an image of 
the body and its internal movements reflected in the soul 
(see Vol. I, Chap. VIII). Since self-possession, or the control 
of passion, is the condition of wisdom, it is clear tliat^predical 
science is most important to the life of the soul; for what 
science could be more valuable than the one which, by 
enabling us to regulate the course of our animal spirits 
and to change their composition, would make us masters of 
our passions ? By means of remedies properly proportioned, 
we should thus be able to prearrange and fix accurately the 
degrees of sadness, of joy or love. 

“Des(‘.artes tliought that nothing would be more certain to produce 
temporal felicity than a happy combination of medicine with mathematics*’ 
(Baillet, III, 5). And Descartes himself says, “the preservation of health 
is the first good, and the foundation of all other goods ; for our mind 
depends so much on our temperament, and on the state of our bodily 
organs, that if it were possible to find any means by which men would 
become wiser and more ingenious than they have hitherto been, it is in 
medicine that these means must be sought” {Disc, de la M4th. 6th part). 

Thus the first chapter of the Cartesian Ethics would be a 
system of hygiene, giving prescriptions that would ensure to 
man complete mastery over his passions. 

Notwithstanding all his efforts, Descartes was unable 
to formulate this thera])eutic of the passions. It might 
seem, then, that we must remain the slaves of our bodies. 
But what appeared to be our ruin is in reality our salvation, 
for the relation between body and soul is a reciprocal relation. 
Hence certain passions (correlative modifications) must corre- 
spond in the body to the mental acts, and in this fact we 
perceive a means of making ourselves free. For if the soul is 
free, and if everything that takes place in it affects the body. 
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then, by directing and regulating the soul, it is possible to 
regulate the body. Medicine enabled us to attack the body 
directly, to fight against the passions by physical means ; but 
through the indirect action of the soul we recover possession of 
ourselves. It is true that the soul is only capable of acting on 
itself, but by calling up such and such a thought and 
dwelling on it, it may, firstly, suspend the action which 
would ensue from the passion {J^ass, 146); secondly, it 
may alter the motion of the small gland which is its 
seat and give a new direction to the animal spirits, and 
produce thereby in itself a different or even a contrary 
passion {Pass. T, 45) ; thirdly, the soul may sometimes (lo yet 
more, for, without altering the action of the gland, it may 
through habit associate with this action thoughts which 
it has had the strength to dwell on while the action lasted. 
“ The connection between our minds and our bodies is of 
such a nature that when we have once associated a certain 
bodily action with a certain thought, the one never presents 
itself without the other’’ {Pass. II, 136). 

Through habit, therefore, we are able to change the natural 
order of the passions and invert the relations between the 
physical and moral life. We may act in such a way that to 
the motions of the pineal gland, instead of the passions which 
would naturally correspond to them, there may correspond 
quite opposite thoughts, calculated to make us l)ehave in a 
manner befitting rational, independent beings. Thus, since we 
cannot act mechanically on the mechanism of the l)ody, 
have recourse to artifice aud ingenuity {Pass. I, 47). In this 
way we find a moral equivalent to medicine, and a moral 
hygiene is substituted for a physical ; the indirect action of 
the soul takes the place of the direct action of medicine. 

The soul, though joined to the body, is distinct from it, and 
has its own separate life. “ It may enjoy pleasures apart 
from the body” {Pass. Ill, 212). By controlling the passions 
it separates itself from the body, and recovers its true 
nature, which is to be free and to depend only on itself and 
on its thoughts. Thus moral hygiene leads up to true 
morality, which is the science of the Supreme Good. What 
then is the Good which is to give at once happiness and 
virtue ? 
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“ It consists in the determined will to do right, and in the contentment 
which such a will produces. Not only is our free will in itself our highest 
possession, inasmuch as it makes us in a manner like to God, and seems to 
exempt us from being subject to Him, the proper use of it being con- 
sequently the greatest among goods ; but it is also the good that belongs to 
us most especially and is for us the most important. From this it follows 
that it is only from our free will that our highest satisfactions can 
proceed ” {Letter to the Queen of Siveden). “ It is not necessary that our 
reason should be never mistaken, it is enough if our conscience tells us 
that we have always had sufficient firmness and virtue to execute all 
those things which we have judged to be the best ; and thus virtue alone 
suffices to give us contentment in this life” (Letter to Princess Elizabeth, 
let May, 1645). 

Having, like Kant later on, placed the end of man in the 
good will, Descartes then seems to contradict himself, and, 
following Socrates and Idato, to make everything depend on 
the intellect. 

“When our virtue is not sufficiently enlightened by the understanding 
it may be false, and in this case the contentment which it brings is not 
real and secure. Man’s highest happiness depends on the right use of 
reason, and consequently the study that leads to its acquisition is the 
most useful occupation he can have, as it is also, without doubt, the most 
agreeable and the most dcliglitful ” to the Princess Elizabeth, May, 

1645). How can this be doubted when we remember that “we have only 
to judge rightly, and to judge as correctly as possible, in order to acquire 
all the virtues and all tlie advantages and goods attainable ?” (Disc, de la 
Methode, 3rd part). “ Omnis peccans eM ignorans. If our understanding 
never represented to the will as good the things that are tlie contrary, 
the will could never be mistaken in its choice ” (Letter, April, 1637). 

This being the case, the ethical problem takes the form of a 
scientific problem. We must not consent to pursue pleasures) 
that we perceive confusedly, we must not accept a thing as 
good unless we see plainly that it is so ; in a word, we must 
be on our guard against confused ideas, and be guided only by 
those that are clear. The problem then is how to determine' 
the order of perfections, how to make a science of the different 
kinds of good, and of their relative value. But Descartes 
never constructed such a science. He was content to Show 
that passion exaggerates the worth of the pleasures it seeks, 
and to lay down this general rule: Pleasures of the mind 
which depend on ourselves, so far surpass those of the body 
that they alone are sufficient to our happiness. Science being 
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incapable of entering into particulars, cannot take the place of 
conscience ; each one of us has independently to strive after 
the best, which, like the true, is apprehended on evidence. 
And since life allows no delays we must be content to possess 
a good will. We have seen that Descartes leads us from good 
will to right reason, and now, from right reason, we find 
ourselves thrown back on good will. 

But the contradiction is only apparent, for knowledge is 
closely connected with freedom, since judgment is a voluntary 
act, and to affirm or to deny is to will. Knowledge both pre- 
supposes and flows from freedom. I owe the truth to myself, 
and am to a certain extent responsible for my errors. The 
Supreme Good is good will, which alone depends on ourselves ; 
but good will is nothing else than the will “ to make the best 
possible use of our minds in order to know what to do and 
what to avoid on every occasion in life {Letter to the 
Princess Elizabeth, 1st May, 1645). Good will is our most 
precious possession ; it Justifies our actions al)undantly to 
ourselves and before God, and it insures to us inward content- 
ment ; but only through the intellect is true wisdom attained. 
Wisdom implies knowledge. Wisdom sliould be our ideal, which 
it is the duty of every man to get as near to as possible ; and 
the inward satisfaction wliich comes from this striving after 
the best constitutes our happiness. 

This would appear to be a solution of the ethical problem. 
But may not the vicissitudes of life throw the soul back again 
into tlie bondage of pain ? Man lives in a world in which 
events occur over which he has no control ; how can it be 
said that he depends on himself alone ? Descartes tries to 
eliminate such unforeseen events from the problem of life, by 
considering man in his relation to the world and to God, 
Let us remember, he says, that everything in the universe, 
happens mechanically, according to inflexible laws, and we shall' 
endeavour to change the nature of our desires rather than the^ 
order of the world. Fortune is “merely a chimera, born of an* 
error in our understanding” {Pass, II, 145). If we were once 
convinced that when we have done all that lies in our power the 
advantages we do not possess are all equally beyond our reach, 
“ we should no more desire health, when ill, or freedom, when 
in prison, than we now do bodies as incorruptible as diamonds, 
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or wings with which to fly like birds ” {Disc, de la M4th. 3rd 
part). The consciousness of a universal necessity delivers us 
from all superfluous regrets or desires. 

But as evil exists none the less for being necessary, this 
submission to the laws of the universe resembles a defeat. 
There would appear to be something which evades the good and 
the intelligible. Yes, if we forget that everything depends on 
God, that everything is arranged by His Providence. 
c ann o^pe]ielj;:ate ^ the but we know that 

they express tlieTnghest perfection ; and when we have acted 
as we thought best, this knowledge should make us feel con- 
tent, whatever our fate may be. 

“The true object of love being perfection, when we lift up our minds to 
consider God as He is, we feel ourselves naturally so strongly disposed to 
love Him that we derive joy even from our alHictions, remembering that, 
in all that happens to us His will is fulfilled” {Letter to the Princess 
Elizabeth y 13th June, 1645). “Thus it is that man, uniting his will to that 
of God, loves Him in so perfect a iminner as to desire nothing more in 
this world but that the will of God be done. Consequently, he no longer 
fears either death, or pain, or disgrace, knowing that nothing can befall 
him that has not been appointed by God, and he has so great a love for 
the divine ordinance, he deems it so just and so necessary, he knows 
himself to be so dependent on it, that even wlien he is expecting death or 
some other evil, if the impossible were to happen, and he found he had 
the power to alter this decree, he would not have the desire to do so” 
{Letter to M. Chanut). 

Having thus fused our will witli that of God, we participate’ 
in His omnipotence, and nothing occurs without our willing 
it. Happhie^ is^ie^ virtue ; and man’s supreme 

good ffepen ds on nian ^hmself. 

“ It is certain that if a man who is well born, in good health, and in 
want of nothing, at the same time is as wise and virtuous as another who 
is poor, unhealthy, and deformed, he may enjoy a more complete content- 
ment than the poor man. Nevertheless, as a small vessel may be as full 
as a large one, though containing less liquid, so also, taking the content- 
ment of each individual to lie in the fulness and satisfaction of bis desires, 
I have no doubt that, when these are regulated according to reason, the 
poorest man and the least favoured by fortune and nature may be as 
entirely content and satisfied as other men” (Letter to the Princess 
Elizabeth^ 1st May, 1645). “By the internal felicity which good will 
of itself produces, we may hinder all the evils that come from without 
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however great, from going any deeper into our souls than does the 
sadness excited by actors when they represent some tragic event” 
{Letter to the Princess Elizabeth, March, 1646). 


Life’s external order may be disturbed by accidents, but not 
the inward harmony of the soul ; for accidents are necessary, and 
since they are part of God’s purpose, we should not only accept 
but desire them. Hence nothing can happen that is contrary 
to our desire. ^ To make our will and on r und^ rstondi ng on e. 
witl;>.4j m will^ jw^^ jan dgii ^tand ing^^ this lie s the whole 

^ — -■ 

In this way, then, our soul, which was at first threatened with 
bondage, becomes free; the i)assions which it experiences are no 
longer the expression of the affections of the body; its love })eing 
no longer the effect of tlie course of the animal spirits, is born 
of an act of judgment which disposes the soul to become attached 
in will to the things that it deems good {Pass. 1 1, 79). Its joys, 
which are purely intellectual, spring from its own activity 
alone. Not only is the soul no longer tlie expression of the 
body, but their relations are reversed. ‘ It is now the body that 
expresses the soul by its movements, and becomes its slave. 
There is a passion that corresponds to virtue — true nobility, 
wliich causes a man to form as high an opinion of himself 
as he legitimately can. Nobility is the bodily expression of 
virtue. It consists of right notions and principles of morality, 
enforced by the action of the animal spirits. Even that highest, 
most spiritual kind of love, the love of God, may become 
a passion, and affect the course of the spirits. Thus the soul 
is its own mistress because its thoughts depend on itself 
alone, and it is mistress of the body because the body is 
the expression of the soul, and only gives back to it, under 
the form of passions, its own acts and thoughts. .^^nally^Jihe 
sjaiLja-inis ^ess ^ L-th<s..gaidd--4)ecaffse"~i^^ _to_God J)y; 

love, p articipates, tljerefore, in His will and sovereign 


MaMyranche ; liatios of Perfection ; Love of the Universal 
Order. 

A science of goods and of their relative value remained a 
destderaium in the ethical system of Descartes, who contented 
himself with saying that the Good, as well as the True, is dis- 
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covered by the light of evidence. Malebranehe in his Ethics 
develops this idea, which was merely suggested by Descartes. 
There are two kinds of relation between things : a relation of 
magnitude and a relation of perfection. The former has to do 
with truth, the latter with order ; the former bears on pure 
science, the latter on Ethics. 

If the human intellect, fashioned diversely by custom and 
education, and different at different periods, is able to discover this 
immutable order, it is because there is in it a divine impersonal 
element, namely, reason, the Eternal Word by which all minds 
are united, liea^n is tlurJILvine voice speaking in us, and he 
who listens not to it falls into error and disorder. “ He who 
values his horse more than his coachman, and he who thinks 
that a stone has in itself a greater worth than a Hy or the 
smallest organism, does not perceive what i)erhaps he imagines 
liimself to perceive; for it is not universal reason, but individual 
reason, that leads liiin to judge things so” {Morale, T, i, 13). 

Again, it is because universal reason is not followed that 
morality differs in different countries and at dilferent ])eriods. 

“ Thu.s with the Germans it is virtuous to be able to drink. One can 
have intercourse with them ‘if one does not get drunk. It is not 
reas^ but wu*ne that binds society together, and makes settlements and 
coMracts ” {Morale, 1, ii, 7). 

Love of _tlm order in J toiga,js_the^ only vh jatO;- Actions 
that are merely in conformity with this order, munely, duties 
(the KaOrfKovTa of the Stoics), are to be distinguished from 
those which are inspired by the love of this order, namely, 
virtues. 

“We must not, owing to the agreement between the terms, confuse 
virtues with duties. Men are deceived by this. Some there are who 
imagine that they are following virtue when tliey only follow the natural 
inclination which they have to fulfil certain duties ; and as they are by no 
means led by reason, they are in fact excessively vicious the while they 
imagine themselves heroes of virtue {Morale, I, ii, 6). “ He who gives 

his fortune to the poor, either through vanity or natural compassion, is 
not liberal, because he is not led by reason ; and his action is not inspired 
by love of the order of things, but is the result of pride or of a merely 
natural tendency ” {Ibid. § i). 

Virtue. therefi>¥©r^ iiiore than subm ission 


and si: 
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of this order. It is, moreover, not an actual and momentary 
obedience, but one that is continuous and has grown into a 
habit. “ Virtue is a habitual, free, and dominating love of the 
immutable order '' {IhicL I, iii, 20). 

To love this order is to love beings and things in proportion 
to their perfection, and is therefore, in the first place, to love 
God, Who is absolute perfection, above all things; and, 
secondly, to love all other things only according to their rela- 
tion to God ; or, better still, to love only God in them, that is 
to say, the perfection in them which makes them worthy of 
love. The love of order is therefore union with God, by con- 
formity of mind and will. 

As God necessarily loves order and all things according to 
this order. He loves Himself above everything, and next to 
Himself His creatures, in so far as He finds Himself in them, 
that is to say, according to the degree of being and perfection 
which they possess. There are two kinds of love, the one 
kindness or esteem, the other the love of union. The first 
consists in loving things only in so far as they are lovable ; the 
latter consists in giving oneself wholly, without reserve, to the 
beloved object, or, in a word, in uniting oneself with it {Ibid, I, 
iii, 8). God alone deserves to be loved in this way, because 
He>3y;gejie£t^ He is the Good in itself, and He alone also 
is the efficient cause of all the actions of His creatures. It is 
therefore in Him only that wo must love His creatures. It is 
according to His will and His law that we mast measure out 
to them the love which is benevolence. 

This is the principle that governs practical morality. The 
law of God and of all things in Him is the sovereign rule of 
conduct, as vision in God is the law of knowledge. Man 
should only love in himself that which makes him worthy of 
love in the eyes of God. Reason is God present in us. We 
are the temples in which His wisdom dwells, and in which He 
desires to be adored. We sliould fight against everything in 
us that is an obstacle to reason — ^against the senses, the 
imagination, the passions {Ibid. II, xi, xii, xiii). The 
cultivation of reason is homage rendered to God. Attention 
is a natural prayer, by means of which we receive illumination 
from reason. “ Strength and freedom of mind, which consist 
in being disposed to seek and follow truth, and to accept it 
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solely on evidence, are virtues and cardinal virtues” (Ibid. 
I, vi, 5). 

Social morality is inspired by the same spirit as private 
morality. Our love for others must be regulated by their 
relation to God. The sovereign is the man among all others 
who has the highest place in our esteem, because he is nothing 
less than the representative of God on earth. In his presence, 
not only our bodies but our minds should be bowed down in 
reverence. We must humble ourselves and respect the 
greatness and majesty of God in the power of the prince 
{Ibid. II, ix, 2). But the lowest among men is also worthy 
of our goodwill and our esteem. 

“We must not only respect and show respect to the lowest among men, 
and to the poor, but also to sinnci's and to those who commit the worst 
crimes. Their lives are abominable, their conduct is contemptible, but 
their persons are still deserving of respect” {Ibid. II, vii, 4). 

And this is because they have never ceased to be the temples 
of Jesus Christ and to form with us part of an eternal society 
in God. Even the child should be to his parents an object of 
respect, no less than of affection. He sliould not be governed 
by force, but his feeble reason should be led by gentle 
persuasion. 

“Let no father imagine, that as a father, ho has an absolute and 
independent authority over his son. lie only is a father through the 
efficacy of (iod’s power', and he should only govern according to His law ” 
{Ibid. II, X, 18). 

Thus all .duties have their principle in the love of God, 
which is the only virtue, though it takes various forms 
corresponding exactly with our various duties. 

Spinoza : Determinism; There is no Absolute Good or Evil ; 
The Good for Man; Theory of Goods; Bondage and Freedom. 
Spinoza a Utilitarian and Mystic. 

The consciousness of a universal necessity which is only one 
element, or moment, in the Ethics of Descartes, is the first 
principle and the end of morality with Spinoza, who makes 
no distinction between this consciousness and the love of God. 
In this as in other respects Spinoza’s doctrine is Cartesianism 
made logical, simplified, and impoverished. It is remarkable 
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that the principal work of Spinoza should be a theory of 
Ethics, seeing that he denies both freedom and the existence 
of good and evil. Human actions, according to him, are 
governed by an inflexible mechanism. The belief in free will 
is an illusion and a folly. Indignation against the wicked is 
childishness. A madman is no more bound to live according 
to the dictates of reason tlian the cat is bound to live accord- 
ing to the laws of a lion’s nature {TheoL Pol. Ch. XVI). 

But if we are necessarily subject to the laws of our nature, 
may we not lay tlie Idanie of our sins and misfortunes on 
God ? No. 

“Men are in (iod^s power aa clay is in the hands of the potter, who from 
the same lump makes vessels some to honour some to dishonour ” {Rom. 
IX, 21). “ No one can bring a complaint against God for having given 

him a weak nature or infirm .spirit. A circle miglit as well complain 
to God of not being endowed with the properties of a sphere, or a child 
who is tortured, say, with stone, for not being given a healthy body, as 
a man of feeble spiiit because God has denied to him fortitude and the 
true knowledge and love of the Deity, or because he is endowed with 
so weak a nature tliat he cannot check or modeiate his desires ” {Letters to 
Oldenburg., 23 and 25). 

To desire things to be otherwise than they are, to chafe 
against nature, is to fail to recognize that all that is is neces- 
sary, ami is of necessity tliat which it is. 

On the other hand, that which is necessary cannot fail to be 
good, and, from the ethical point of view, necessity should be 
called God, Providence, or Wisdom. Thus every event is 
.justified by the very fact of its occurrence which is in imme- 
diate connection with the supreme necessity. The distinction 
between good and evil has no absolute value : “ For we all 
admire in animals qualities which we regard with dislike and 
aversion in men, such as the pugnacity of bees, the jealousy of 
doves ” {Letter to Blyenbcrgh). The moral sanction is not 
founded on responsibility, but is a consequence of the necessary, 
fixed order of things. 

“ He who goes mad from the bite of a dog is assuredly excusable, yet 
he is rightly suffocated. Lastly, he who cannot govern his desires and 
keep them in check from fear of the laws, though his weakness may 
be excusable, cannot, nevertheless, enjoy either peace of soul or the 
knowledge and love of God, but necessarily perishes ” {Letter to 
Oldenburg^ 25). 
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In one sense, therefore, there is for Spinoza neither good nor 
evil ; but it does not follow that because the same explanation 
serves for all things, all things are to be regarded as identical 
or equal. Tout expliquer n'est pas tout confondre. There 
are things that may be called good or useful, bad or harmful, 
according as they increase or diminish our perfection, that is to 
say, according as they bring us nearer to God or lead us 
further away from Him. Thus, in so far as we ])erceive that a 
thing affects us witli pleasure or sorrow we call it good or evil 
{Ethics IV, Prop. viii). l^myieisi n, whicl j^4^ujglj jj<^^ existence 
of ._a ll Jliings^ is caa ^eful to ai i^pise the lower kind s 

of good^ ’ 

“Therefore to make use of wliat comes in our way and to enjoy it as 
much as possible (not to tlie point of satiety, for tliat would not be enjoy- 
ment) is the part of a wise man. 1 say it is tlic jiait of a wise man to 
refresh and recreate liimself witli moderate and pleasant food and drink, 
and also with perfumes, with the soft beauty of growing plants, with 
dress and with music, with many sports, with theatres and the like, such 
as every man may make use of without injury to his neighbour ” 

Prop. XIV, note), 

Joy is good, the gloomy meditations of the mystic are 
foolishness. ‘^A free man thinks of nothing less than of 
death ; and his wisdom is a meditation not of death but of 
life” {Ibid, Prop. XLVTI). While he apiiroves all kinds of 
pleasure, S})inoza does not omit to determine the value of each 
one in particular, and to give it a place according to its utility 
or, what conies to the same thing, according to its degree of 
being or perfection. “ There is no small difrerenci^ lietween the 
joy which actuates, say, a drunkard, and the joy possessed liy a 
philosopher” {Ibid, HI, Prop. LVIT, note). In this way Spinoza 
establishes a dialectic, or a hierarchy of goods. 

The good is freedom, evil is bondage, and tlu^ degrees of 
perfection are indicated by the degrees of freedom. Bondage 
means subjection to the passions, or life according to appetite. 
Appetite, being connected with the imagination and the senses, 
has for its object the goods that are present, trivial, and 
fleeting. The man who yields to these is swayed by inadequate 
and confused ideas. Freedom, on the o'tMr diand, consists in 
living under the dominion of reason, whCT«,ponceives things 
under the form of eternity {sub specie aeternitatis) and is attracted 
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by future goods as well as by those which are present and 
immediate. Reason makes known to each one what is in con- 
formity to his nature and useful to him. Lastly, reason has 
for its object an imperishable good, namely, knowledge, and more 
especially knowledge of the eternal truths. But Spinoza can 
only show us the means by which man becomes free, that is, 
knowledge ; we cannot make ourselves free, we only know how 
freedom comes to us. 

“ An emotion which is a passion cerises to be a passion as soon as we 
form a clear and distinct idea thereof” V, Prop. III). “ An emotion, 

therefore, becomes more under our control, and the mind is less passive in 
respect to it, in proportion as it is more known to us” {Ibid, Coroll). “But 
what is it to know things if not to understand their necessity ? The mind 
has greater power over the emotions and is loss subject thereto in so far 
as it understands all things as necessary ” {Ibid. Prop. VI). 

In governing our passions we make our desires as well as 
our thoughts conform to the order of the universe. Freedom 
is the identification of ourselves with the universal necessity, 
for we become free through knowledge, and knowledge is 
participation in Being, and as there is only one Being, with 
the necessary Being. 

With Spinoza, as with Parmenides and Plato, thought is 
identical with its object; so that, in so far as it possesses know- 
ledge of eternal truth, the mind is itself eternal, and in so far 
as it extends this knowledge it also increases its share of 
immortality. In like manner, to know God is to participate 
in His essence ; and if man, having reached the term of liis 
moral development, is truly free, it is because, being then 
united to God by intellectual intuition, he is himself God, and 
forms part of the supreme necessity, whicli is called freedom 
because it develops only according to the law of its own nature. 
Freedom for man consists, therefore, in being one with God, 
with the Being, that is, who, considered as He is in Himself, is 
to be called necessary, but considered in His relation to other 
things, which are merely the modes of His activity, is to be 
called free. 

Spinoza liked to join together contrary terms, such as 
freedom and necessity. Following his example, one may say of 
him that he was at the same time, and without inconsistency, 
both a utilitarian and a mystic ; for he gives as the principle of 
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his Ethics now the tendency of a being to persevere and to i)erfect 
liiinself in his being — tlie love of self; now the intellectual love 
of God. The reason of this is that to him these two kinds of 
love are only oue. It is the nature of man to know, and the 
object of knowledge is Being in all its degrees and in all its 
forms, but principally in its highest form, which is the Eternal 
and the Divine. '' Hence the minds greatest good is the know- 
ledge of (}od, and the mind’s higliest viitue is to know God” 
IV, Prop. XXVII I). But to kiiowCuxl is to love Him, for love 
is nothing else than ,]oy accom])anied by the idea of its object. 
Again, to love (iod is to love oiie’s self, and to love one’s selt 
the more according as one is in a manner more fully one’s self ; 
since he who has leacdied tlu^ term of knowledge has also 
reached the highest dcvelojnnent of his own nature. Thus the 
love of self leads to the lo\e of (lod, and the love of God is 
only a higher form of self-love. 

But having descril)ed the Ethical theory of S])iiioza as a higher 
kind of IFtilitaruuiism, we must now, with ai)parent self-conti’a- 
diction, show that from another point of view his system is 
characteri/od by a noble disinterestedness. For he repudiates 
as servile the virtue that is based merely on tlu^ fear of hell or 
on the hope of another life. He cannot adecjuately expn'ss his 
contempt for tlui common ojiinion according to which “ piety, 
religion, and generally all things attributable to lirmness of mind 
are burdens which after death men ho])e to lay aside” (V, 
Prop. XLI, note). What an insult to morality is this shameful 
fear of the tortures of Hell, which makes so many unfortunate 
men bear the “ crushing burden of piety ! ” and how much 
nobler and more pure, according to Spinoza, is the notion which 
he would have us form of virtue ! “ Even if we did not know 
that our mind is eternal, we should still consider as of primary 
importance piety and religion, and generally all things which 
we have shown to be attributable to courage and high- 
mindedness ” (V, XLI). Are we to understand by this that, 
like Kant, Spinoza regards virtue and happiness as antagonistic, 
so that the one requires the sacrifice of the other ? On the 
contrary, he holds that the all-wise necessity by which the 
world is governed lias inseparably linked happiness with 
the life that is rational and free, and he finds man’s happiness 
in perfection and virtue alone, 
rr. E 
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“ Blessedness is not the reward of virtue, but virtue itself ; neither do 
we rejoice therein beciause we control our lusts, but contrariwise, it is 
because we rejoice therein that we are able to conti*ol our lusts ”(V, XLII). 

To sum up: the happy life, the free, rational, or divine life — for 
all these terms correspond to the different ])oints of view from 
which the one and the same tiling may be considered — is the 
development of the human mind according to its special nature, 
its progress towards its end, namely, the knowledge and the love 
of (iod. 

We have considered the human mind in its individual 
development only ; hut it has merely to obey the laws of its own 
nature in ordiu* to be in harmony with other minds. Where 
morality jirevails the rules of sexual life are observed. What 
divides men is their appetites, liecauso these are directed 
towards objects which cannot lie shaied, as for exanijde wealth. 
In setting the lifij of reason above the life of appetite, morality, 
altliough occupied solely with the jierfection of the individual, 
serves liy way of reaction tlie sexual intoiest. Ibxison unites 
men :* it is jiassion that divides them, for the object of reason 
is (Sod, who gives Himself to all without reserve, and com- 
municates Himself without losing Himself. Nay, it is in the 
nature of this Sujireine (hxxl, which is called the knowledge^ 
and the love of (Jod, to grow, in a manner, by the common 
possession of it. 

“ This love towards God cannot be stained by the emotion of envy or 
jealousy : contrariwise it is the more fosteiod as we conceive a greater 
number of men to be joined to (hid by the same bond of love’’ (Part V, 
Prop. XX). 

Thus the love of God is the binding fonic in social life, and 
therefore the ])rinciple on which the whole of morality dei)ends 

Ethics of Leilmitz : The Soverci(/tt Good; The Moral Instinct 
(and lieason ; Nature and Grace ; Tkeonj of Love, 

Leibnitz, like Spinoza and Malebranche, regards perfection 
as the end of morality, and intelligence as the principle of per- 
fection. According to him, the fact that our actions are 
psychologically determined does not deprive them of their 
moral character, any more than the fact that our Judgments 
are psychologically determined jirevents them from being true 
or false. Just as we need logic for the direction of our under- 
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Standing, so also do we need an ethical system for the guidance 
of our will. The natural g(^od of a being consists in its 
perfection. 

“All that elevates the soul [ call perfvrtion, Peifectioii consists ni the 
force of action ; and as there is in every being a certain force, tlie greater 
the force the higher and more free is its essence. Moreover, tlie greater 
a force is the more manifest is plurality in unity in it. Now the one in 
the many is nothing else th.in harmony, and from harmony beauty springs, 
and beauty eiigeiidcjrs lov(‘ ” {Ueher di(* Erdmann’s Kdn. 

p. Ql'l), 

The ))orr(‘ction of a rational being is measured by the sum 
of Ins distinct pentcjitions (^Lelter tu Wolff). Moral good is 
therefore the striving after knowledge, the cultivation of reason, 
till' continuous jirogress from confused to distinct perceptions. 
Pleasuri^ for a living being is nothing I'lse, than its considonsness 
of ])ei fi'idion, and |)erfoction and ha]>[)iness aie idiuitical terms. 
Moral lift' IS tlierefore tht^ continuous passagti from a lesser to 
a greater perfi'titioii, and htuice tlu' ])rogr(vssive t‘on(|U('st of 
hapjaness. Tlu'ii' is thus a foundation of good in tlu' nature 
of the oliject itself, and it is the natuial good which iieconies 
moral good when will is added. Jhanvi iuUurdh (juifm est 
rohnifffritftii hontnti morah’ .). 

Naturt' of itself leads man to his end, that is, to baiijiiness, 
for nature inclines us to juirsiie joy and avoid sorrow {New 
I, 11, 1). Now joy is a sign of our free de\elopnient 
and advancdiieiit towards perfetdion. liudination to pleasurti 
inijilies therefore a desire for perfection \aguely and confust^dly 
felt, but real and ertectual ; and nature, whence this desire 
comes to us, is found to be virtually moral. So tlime exists 
further a general social instined, an alle(dion bi', tween the male 
and female, ludweeii father and children, ‘‘which are part of 
this natural law, or this image of law, which, according to the 
Itoman Juris coiisulti, nature has taught the animals” (Ibid. 9). 
Does morality consist, then, in following Nature ^ Rousseau’s 
doiitrine was criticised in advance by Leibnitz. Instinct, being 
entirely concerned with the present, is not a safe guide. 

“ For felicity is only a lasting joy ; our inclination, however, docs 
not tend to felicity proper, but to joy, that is to say, to the pi*esent. It is 
reason which prompts to future and enduring welfare” {Ibid. 3). 
Moreover, instinct is blind : “ the appetitions, called in the schools inotUH 
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primo primly are like the natural tendency of the stone, which goes by the 
most direct, but not always the best path towards the centre of the earth ; 
for it is not able to see beforehand that it will meet rocks, upon which 
it will break in pieces, while it would approach its end more directly 
if it had mind, and the means of turning aside from them. Thus it is 
that by going straight for present pleasure we sometimes fall over the 
precipice of unhappiness ” {Ibid. II, XXI, 36). 

In short, instinct is confused perception, wliicli should make 
way for perception that is distinct. The impressions which 
nature has given us are only helps to reason, and should not 
take the place of reason. It is not enough for us that we are 
prompted to acts of humanity by instinct, or because it pleases us ; 
we must further be induced to do them by our reason and 
because it is just {Neiv Essays, T, II, 4). All these innate 
principles which we feel and aj)prove even when we have no 
proof of them, should be converted into fixed maxims, into 
distinct truths. 

Leibnitz is not one of those philosophers who see in 
instinct the enemy of reason; but ho reconciles them although 
he also distinguishes between them. The former belongs to 
every kind of soul, the latter is the privilege of spirits or 
rational souls. One leaves us in the physical realm of 
nature, the other admits us into the moral realm of grace. 
Instinct has moral value only in so far as it leads to reason ; 
in the same way, nature is sanctified by preparing the way for 
grace, by contributing through its laws to the triumph of 
justice. 

“We should also notice here another harmony between the physical 
kingdom of nature and the moral kingdom of grace ; that is, between God 
considered as the architect of the mechanism of the universe, and God 
considered as monarch of the divine city of spirits” {Monadology, 87). 
“ And therefore sins, by the decree of nature and by virtue even of the 
jnechanical structure of things, must carry their punishment with them, 
and in the same way good actions will obtain their rewards by 
mechanical ways through their relation to bodies, although this may not, 
and ought not always to happen immediately ” {Ibid, 89). 

But the harmony between the two realms does not go so 
far as to make them identical ; God does not look in the same 
way on souls which are merely mirrors of the universe, “ and on 
spirits which are His own image!' To the former, He is only 

what an inventor is to his machines ” ; to the latter, He is 
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“ what a prince is to his subjects, or even a father to his 
children ” {Monadologyy 84). Keason is infinitely liigher than 
nature ; it brings us nearer toT God and in a manner makes us 
participate in His creative power, for '' aur soul is architectonic 
in its voluntary actions, and, discovering the sciences according 
to which God has regulated things {imiderCy meiisuray numcrOy 
etc.) it imitates in its department and in the little world where 
it is permitted to exercise itself, what God does in the large 
world” (Principles of Noiiirc and GracCy 14). Again, reason 
makes us enter into a ‘'sort of society with God,” and places 
us under the laws of that peifect government of spirits in 
wliich no good action goes unrewarded, and no wicked action 
unpunished. 

Finally, reason is both the Absolute Good and our individual 
good. Keason constitutes our essence, and morality, whose 
ol)jcct is tlie development of our individual perfection, is the 
same thing as the cultivation of reason in us. We shall have 
reached moral perfection when our soul has risen to distinct 
perception, for the violent desires of blind passion will always 
have less force tlian the persuasive sweetness of enlightened 
reason. 

“ If a truth has no effect on the mind it is because it has not been given 
the degree of distinctness of which it is capable. In spite of appearances 
truth is the strongest thing in the world, provided we are not content to 
consider it from the outside and merely to call it by its name, but pene- 
trate into its recesses and perceive distinctly the logic and harmony 
contained in it” (Erdmann’s Edn. 269, a). 

The more our reason is developed, and the further it 
extends, the more also will it unite itself with all that is. 
Like every other monad, our mind is a mirror of the universe. 
The more it becomes conscious of its own true nature, the 
more also will it become conscious of its relation to other 
beings. Hence according as it advances towards perfection 
it rejoices more and more in the perfection and the joy of 
other beings. In other words, the more perfect it becomes, the 
more it loves. To love or to cherish, is to rejoice in the 
happiness of others, or what comes to the same thing, it is to 
make the happiness of another one’s own. Amare sive 
diligere est felicitate alterms delectarcy vel quod eodem redityfelicita- 
tern alienam adsciscere in mam (De notione jur, et just, Erdm. 
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p. 118). Love is disinterested, since we feel the happiness 
of him whom we love as our own, and consequently we 
enjoy his liappiness directly, without thinking of any ulterior 
advantage. This love is at first bestowed on other men, for 
nothing is more natural to us than to take part in their perfec- 
tion and tlieir joy, but it is in God that love finds its supreme 
object. The love of (iod is disinterestetl, for it is caused by 
no sensible attraction, and at the same time it is our greatest 
good, our nearest interest, for God is our good and our 
perfection. 

being the moat perfect, and the most happy, and consecpiently 
the moat lovable of substances, and truly pure love consisting in the state 
which finds pleasure in the perfections and happiness of the beloved 
o])ject, this love ought to give us the greatest pleasuie of which we are 
capable, when (iod is its object . . . from the present time on, the law of 
God makes us enjoy a foretaste of future felicity ... it gives us peifect 
confidence in the goodness of our Author and Master, producing a true 
tranquillity of mind, not like the Stoics, wlio force themselv(*s to patience, 
but by a present content which assures us a future happiness” {Principles 
of Nature and (Jracef 16 , 18 ). 

To love (Jod is to rise to tlie comprehension of His goodness, 
to understand that the world, being governed by Him, cannot 
be anything but good ; that it is at least the best of all possible 
worlds ; and if order has not at the present moment been 
realized, everything must finally result for the well being of 
the good, that is of those who are not discontented in this gieat 
State, who having done their duty, trust in Providence 
{Mimadology, 90). Underlying the ethical system of Leibnitz 
we recognize his metaphysical optimism. In declaring that 
life is good, he only gives expression to the general thesis of 
which his whole ethical system is the proof. Life is good 
because everything in it has its reason, because, as we have 
seen, nature, passion, and the senses, rightly viewed, are not 
contrary nor even foreign to morality, because the individual 
good, the oiKeiov epyov of Aristotle, is not in contlicit with the 
Absolute Good of which Plato speaks, Because enlightened 
egoism finds its own advantage in love, because hkpplttess'^s 
not in reality distinct from perfection ; in short, because every- 
where we find harmony, that is to say, the regular progress of 
all things towards good, towards su|)reme happiness. 
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Utilitarian Systems. Ilobhes: hidividual Interest. Hdvetius : 
Agreement between Indimdnal and General Interest. 

All the Cartesians looked for the principle of virtue and 
happiness in reason. With them, the supreme good consists in 
knowledge of the Absolute, which unites us to (iod, and makes 
our will one with His. The Empirics thought to find in some 
particular fact, such as tlie love of pleasure, or the moral 
instinct, or sympatliy, the principle which, when followed out, 
suHices for the organization of private and social life. Hobbes 
lays down clearly the principle of utilitarianism, and from it 
deduces with the utmost rigour his/ main dogmas. Sensa- 
tion he declares to be the criterion or good. Hence the good 
is pleasure, and pleasure is a motion “ helping vital action 
{jncimdiim a jnmndn), a motion which appears in conscious- 
ness under the form of desire. The value ol* things is 
measured by the desire they engender, and their comparative 
('excellence by the intensity of this desire. Again, it is in 
desire and not in possession that the good lies. In a general 
way pleasure does not consist in tlie repose of a mind 
satisfied,” but in a continual progress of the desire from one 
object to another, ;tlie attaining to the former being still but 
the way to tlie latter,’* Actual pleasure is the never-ceasing 
renewal of desire in us. Thus Hobbes returns to the (Jyrenaic 
doctrine: Pleasure lies in motion, it is motion itself. Bonorum 
maximitn ad fines semper uUeriores minime impedita progressio. 
As he recognized no other good but the physical pleasure 
which results from tlie laws of life, or rather, which is life 
itself, he might have said of pleasure what he said of life, that 
it is a perpetual motion which, when it cannot advance in a 
straight line, becomes a circular motion. 

But Hobbes takes a higher point of view than Aristippus, 
for, instead of accepting the present pleasure just as it comes, 
he takes into consideration the good and evil resulting from it, 
and he teaches that x^onduct should be regulated with a vi^ 
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and good. In the same way, human society, which was in the 
beginning merely a state of helium omnium contra omneSy 
becomes, when for the blind pursuit of pleasure is substituted the 
intelligent pursuit of the useful, a state of peace and order in 
which the individual in return for his independence, which he 
has forfeited, obtains an advantage tliat is much more real, 
namely, security. Inasmuch as it saves us from the miseries 
of a state of nature, society is advantageous and useful, and 
therefore good. 

At the same time, the interest by which, according to 
Hobbes, our actions should be guided, is always- mdividu€d 
interest — homo homini lupus ; and the instinctive hatred which 
men bear to their fellow-creatures may be veiled by politeness 
and education but cannot be obliterated, and the proof of it is, 
the pleasure in backbiting that prevails in conversation {De 
Cive.y Ih*ef.). But our hatred for others Hows from self-love. 
As soon as they serve our interest they become lovable, and as 
man hates his fellowmen on account of the injury they have 
caused him, he may love them on account of the advantages he 
derives from them. We may act benevolently towards others 
because it is an egoistical, and therefore a natural satisfaction 
to feel ' that we have the power to make not only our own 
happiness but that of others. Pity for others in their mis- 
fortunes is the fear we have that the like calamity may befall 


ourselves. Finally, \ ^cn we 
person and his power "to in^jiLr 


Bcoimize the superiority 


honour him.^ 


lus Hobbes is far from making benevolence arise out of self- 


love, like Bentham ; the general interest has no importance 
in his eyes except in so far as it promotes /the individual 


interest. His doctrine is one of exclusive egoifem. 


The doctrines of Helvetius were at once a continuation and 


a contradiction of Hobbism. He adopted the premisses of 
Hobbes and rejected all his conclusions. Self-love was the 
only rule he recognized. “The moral universe is as com- 
pletely subject to the laws of interest as the physical 
universe to the laws of motion” {De VEsprity II, 2). But 
while to Hobbes the cause of division and hatred was the 
interest of the individual, Helvetius discovered, in the working 
of the laws of this interest, the principles of tolerance^ and of 
sympathy. I 
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“ Men are not wicked, but they are the slaves of their own interests 
(Ibid, CTi. II, 5). We must take them as they are ; to be vexed by the 
effects of their self-love would be like complaining of an April shower. 

. . . Men are what they must be ; all hatred of them is unjust ; fools 
bring forth folly as a wilding bears bitter fruit . . . the humane man 
is he to whom the sight of another’s misfortune is unbearable, and who 
to escape from this sight is compelled, so to speak, to succour the 
unfortunate.” 

Benevolence is tlierefore a matter /of nerves. He who 
acts kindly thinks only of his own relief. While obeying 
tlie dictates of his heart he is ruled l)y liis own interest. 
This interest may change so as to bring about alternately 
virtue and vice, and just as it inspires different courses of 
action, it also gives rise to contradictory o])inions. In the 
eyes of liim whom he condemns a judge is always unjust, and 
in the opinion of him in who.so favour he decides he is always 
just. Hence if morality did no more than prescribe regard 
to self-interest, there would be no certain rule for it. There 
are two paramount interests which conflict with one another: 
the individual, and the general interest. 

“Hence the main object of nioralists .should be to determine the proper 
use of rewards and punishments, and to discover how these can be employed 
in Older to connect the personal with the general interest. Tins union 
is the supreme end which the science of Ethics should set before itself. 
If citizens could not attain their own happine.ss without at the same time 
furthering the public good, the only evildoers would be the madmen ; all 
men would be compelled to be virtuous, and the felicity of nations would 
be a blessing bestowed upon them by moral .science” (De V Es'p, II, 22). 

Thus Helvetius calls upon the law to assist morality. To 
expect men to practise altruism through disinterested good- 
will is only a dream of the mystics, who refuse to see that 
self-interest is the only force by which the human machine is 
worked. Nothing less than the threats of the law are needed 
for the prevention through fear of every action contrary to the 
public good, and if it were not for the honour and esteem by 
whicly the public repays services rendered to it, heroism would 
disapjpear. But if morality cannot do without the support of 
the law, the law, on the other hand, must turn to morality for 
instruction. According to Hobbes, it is enough if the decrees of 
legislation are upheld by force, but Helvetius demands that these 
decrees be further justified by reason, that is to say, that they 
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be always in accordance with the interests of the people {De 
VEsprity II, 17). Is not this, moreover, the surest way of 
causing force to he on the side of the law ? To sum up : 
according to Helvetius, self-interest d(miands a sanction for all 
the rules of morality. This sanction acts hy way of restraint 
or of opinion. Reward, punishment, honour, or disgrace being 
all in tlie dispensation of the legislator, are four kinds of 
divi^iities hy which ho may always promote the public good ” 
{Ihd, II, 22). The sanction of opinion diliers only in 
appearance from the legal sanction, for the decisions of the 
former also rejireseut the thought of the legislator, wlio, 
by education, directs and forms men's consciences, and thus 
gives to morality its watchword. 

Bentham : Moral Arithmetic ; General Ilajypincsfi. 

Bentham, who was a disciple of Hobbes and of Helvetius, 
and a jurist as well as a philoso])her, gave liy Ins profound 
analysis of the ditterent kinds of pleasure, a new development 
to utilitarianism, the princijiles of which he, moreover, applied 
to jurisprudence. The maxim, which according to him should 
he the starting point in our moral judgments, is derived from 
the consideration of tlu^ consecpiences of our actions. Those 
actions cannot he called good to which W(^ are moved by a blind 
impulse of Hyni])athy, hut only those whose pleasurable conse- 
quences we know, that is to say, which we foresee will result in 
pleasure for us, or at least in more jdeasure than pain. There 
is, it is true, says Hentham, a strange doctrine, called asceticism, 
which represents jileasure as an evil, ])ain as a good. There 
could not he a more absurd paradox. Every pleasure, were 
it the most abominable pleasure of the vilest of criminals, 
is in itself good, and is had only owing to a circumstance 
external and collateral to it, namely, the risk of painful 
consequences which it involves. Although all pleasures are 
good, they are not all good in the same degree, and in order 
to attain happiness, that is, the largest sum of pleasure possible, 
morality teaches us to make a choice between them, and to 
regulate this choice according to the quantity of happiness 
which each one represents. The determination of the compara- 
tive value of pleasures is the object of a science which Bentham 
hoped to found, and which he calls moral arithmetic. In this 
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science, pleasiu'cs are to be considered, in the first place, with 
respect to intrinsic circumstances, which add to or diminish 
their value: these are their mtendty, duration, certainty, 
propimjuity, fecundity, puv'ity — a pure pleasure means, with 
Hentham, one that is not mixed with ])aiii. His moral system, 
in quest of the greatest pleasure, cliooses the one that 
corresponds to the best combination of these divers, and often 
contrary relations. But it is not enough that one pleasure 
should in itself he preferable to anotlu'r, it must further 
appear to bo so to him who is pursuing it. Views of pleasure 
do actually differ, according to climate, temperament, age, sex, 
character, habits, the development of the mind, and in general 
all those things by which the emotions are modified. These 
elements also belong to the data of the ])roblenis of moral 
arithmetic. 

Finally, the social consecjuences of our acts are, in Bentham’s 
view, those which it is right to consider most especially ; 
because the social interest outweighs individual interests, seeing 
that it embracics them all. Now, men seldom measure the 
social conse(|uences of actions ; in a theft we only ])erceive the 
wrong that is done to the person rol)))ed and indirectly to his 
family; we do not notice the evil effect of the alarm caused by 
the crime, the yet greater evil which will result from the bad 
exam])le ; still less do wo suspect the disorganization of society 
which every act contrary to the law tmids to ])roduce. But 
if, as J^entham says, the individual interest blmids with the 
general, if we are to adopt as our ultimate ethical formula the 
greatest haiqiiness of the greatest niiinlier, what a series of 
considerations is involved in the smallest voluntary decision ! 
For instance, private conduct is bound to be in conformity with 
the law of political ('conomy, and Ethics then becomes a vast, 
complex science which embraces Sociology. In order to know 
our interest and to make our actions conformal)le to it, 
it was found necessary to undertake a psychological study of 
the emotions, and thence to deduce rules for the classification 
of pleasures ; now we must further dive into the intricate 
mechanism of social interests into which the lesser interests of 
individuals are merged. 

But among political sciences the science of Jurisprudence 
is the most closely connected with Ethics. The laws are 
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provisions made in order to ensure to citizens the greatest 
sum of liappinoss possildc. Like the rules of morality they 
refer to the interest of all. It is their utility that constitutes 
their justice, and their degree of excellence is measured by the 
advantage which the ])ul)lic derives from them. The system 
of penalti(^s inflicted by tlie law is justified by the same reason. 
All pain is indeed an evd, but this evil is less than that 
which it is intended to prevent. While utilitarianism condemns 
as a useless suffering (ixpiation pure and simple, which Plato 
advocates in the name of justice, it approves the punishment 
which the magistrate disjienses not in order to satisfy a desii’e 
for vengeance', but to prevent or to makt^ less fre([uent the 
recurrence of guilty actions. Moreover, the? pain of the 
jiunishment should be less than the jiain caused by the offence. 
Tlui law is at once baseul upon and limiteel by utility. Legislation 
serves the ends of morality by so combining the motives which 
should determine men’s desin^s, as to make them tend to their 
greatest good, Put the sphere of action of the law is 
nanower than that of morals, and this is the distinction 
between them ; for laws as a rule can do nothing to j)reveiit 
either those bad actions which are thc'ir own punishment, or 
those which opinion disapfiroves, or again those which religion 
condemns. That he may not waste his jiower in fighting 
abuses which he is unable to prevent, the legislator in such 
cases should leave everything to custom, to the habits and to the 
prevailing religion, all of which are precious auxilinries, whose 
support it is, moreover, his interest to gain. In this jiractical 
and sensible advice we recognize the jurist who, while building 
up an ethical system, has in view', above all, the reform of the 
law. 

Morality of Sentiment : Moral Sense ; Moral Instinct, Adam 
Smith : Sympathy, 

The doctrine of moral sentiments, in opposition to utilita- 
rianism, denies that there is only room in the human mind for 
self-love, and takes the sentiment w hich is the exact opposite of 
self-love, namely sympathy, to be the guide of moral life. 
Shaftesbury {Inquiry concerning Virhic and A/w/), the first 
representative of this doctrine, discovered the existence of a 
moral sense which perceives the good and evil in actions, as 
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sight perceives whiteness or blackness in objects. This 
delicate sense finds more sweetness in the subtle joys of 
self-sacritice than in the bruLil satisfactions of egoism. By 
trusting to its guidance we shall find happiness without 
seeking it, in the practice of kindness and disinterestedness. 

This doctrine of Shaftesbury was developed by Hutcheson 
{Inquin/ conccrnimj the Orhjiaal of our Ideas of Virtue: Sj/stem 
of Moral rhilostqjhj/). He maintains that the (Sood and the 
Beautiful are immediately perceived by means of two special 
senses, which diller from siglit and other senses only in that they 
are internal. Lay^*^n ^h)wn as a principle the pre-eminence of 
our moral sense, Hutcheson assigns to it the direction of our 
faculties. For the rest this sense is with him notliing else 
than the instinct of benevolence. For he only values actions 
insj)ired by disinterestedness ; and althougli ho allows that some 
actions dictated by self-love are innocent and may lie forgiven, 
he never calls them good. / 

Hume's ethical doctrine {Inquiru into the PrincijHes of 
Morals) was original, lait was at the same time connected 
with the preceding. He refers tlu*. jiercejition and the ])ursuit 
of the good to an instinct. This instinct is not the instinct 
of self-love, which reveals to us our own good only, but 
humanity, which is a feeling for the happiness of mankind." 
According to Hume the good is e([uivalent to the useful, 
not to the private utility of the agents, but to utility in 
general. If our benevolent allections havij a higher value than 
our selfish inclinations, it is not by virtue of their intrinsic 
nature, but of their greater utility ; for the former tend to the 
good of all men, whereas the latter aim only at the good of one 
individual. Private virtues have their own worth, and we rightly 
esteem skill and prudence, but benevolence and justice should 
be preferred to them, so that the lesser utility should not 
prevail over the greater. Hume's doctrine would appear to be 
merely utilitarian like Bentham's, but the rule of universal 
happiness is given by him, not as the result of reason, but on 
the faith of an instinct, and in Ethics he would have us follow 
the promptings of the heart. It is feeling that draws us to the 
general happiness, and it alone can explain moral blame or 
approbation. 

The theory of moral sentiments appears in its most ingenious 
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form in the system of Adam Smith, who founded the rules of 
conduct on the psychological laws of sympathy. By sympathy 
Adam Smith means the communication to our minds of all the 
feelings of others. He remarks, for instance, that it is impossible 
to witness the sufferings of others without being affected by 
the contagion of this suffering ; that we cannot hear a child's 
laughter, or watch the gambols of an animal, without being 
instinctively moved to take part in their frolics and games. 
Nature has thus joined us in a fellowship with other men, so 
that their pleasures and their pains become our pleasures and 
pains. Nature has so willed it, moreover, that this feeling of 
sympathy should not fail to bring pleasure, and it may be sought 
for its own charm. According to Adam Smith this fact in itself 
suffices as a foundation for morality, ft might seem, it is true, 
that the mind must be affected by the evil as well as by the 
good emotions of others, l)ut this is not the case. The heart 
when it follows its natural inclinations is always drawn to the 
good. We are less moved by the passion of a violent man 
than by the gentle and patient resignation of the victim of his 
rage ; but if it is a (luestion of virtuous indignation caused 
by horror of vice, we are on the side of him who feels it, and 
not on the side of him who is the object of it. Speaking 
generally, the impulses of sympathy are always towards what 
we call morality, which is merely the expression of the laws of 
sympathy. Consecpiently the following may be laid down as a 
practical maxim : We should have only those sentiments and 
should perform only those actions which ought to bring the 
approbation of our fellow-creatures and gain their sympathy. 

But what is the nature of the sympathy which we ought to 
deserve ? What are its characteristics ? It should, in the first 
place, be pure. Those actions alone are absolutely good wliich 
excite in us an unreserved or unqualified sympathy. Those 
which leave a mixed impression may be regarded with suspicion. 
Adam Smith adds that this sympathy should be universal, it is 
not enough to win the admiration of a friend, or of a small 
circle, we should deserve to be admired by all men. Some- 
times even we should act in opposition to prejudice and face 
public censure, in order to obtain from posterity, which is 
the only equitable judge of conduct, a tardy but universal 
sympathy, and one that will last for ever. For the value of 
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our actions is in proportion to the amount of approbation we 
obtain, and it should be our ambition to extend as fai as 
possible the circle of those who feel affection for us. Jouffroy 
sums up the Ethics of Adam Smith thus : 

“ The goodness of an action is in direct propoi tion to the approbation 
which it excites in other human beings, and the best actions are of such a 
nature as to obtain the most pure and universal sympathy possible, in 
other words a symp«athy unmixed with antipathy, and felt not only by 
a few men but by the whole of liumanity.*’ 

If the actions of others did not sometimes excite in us sym- 
pathy and sometimes antipathy, we should have no conception 
of the moral value of our own actions. A man alone in the 
world would remain ignorant of good and evil, for it is after 
we have judged others that we judge ourselves. Experience 
has taught us what impressions our actions and our thoughts 
would make on others if they were known. Our imagination 
can always supply witnesses to our actions ; more than this, 
we are at once the s])ectators and the performers of our own 
actions, and we sym])athize with our own sentiments as we 
should with those of others. If we observe our own actions 
as disinterested spectators, and if we grant them the same 
degree of approval as we shoidd to the actions of others, the 
approbation which we feel for ourselves will be equivalent to 
that of our fellow-creatures. Let each one of us then be an 
ivipartial spectator of himself, and let him value the goodness 
of his actions according to the amount of sympathy that he 
finds in his own heart for them. 

Adam Smith’s critics remark that after all he refers us to 
conscience. Nevertheless, even wliile he substitutes the im- 
partial spectator fcg* the sympathy of men in general, Adam 
Smith extracts this second criterion from the first ; even what 
is called duty he regards as born of sentiment, and the rules 
expressing it are only generalizations of particular decisions 
made by the sympathetic instinct (Jouffroy, loc, cit). When 
the impartial spectator has once approved of certain con- 
duct, what use is there in consulting him in similar cases in 
the future ? We adhere to the rule which embodies our past 
experience, and this is called acting according to duty. Thus, 
although he practically substituted for sympathy the rule of 
duty, or, the decision of the impartial spectators, Adam Smith 
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still remains in theory true to his principle, for he derives 
both of these from sympathy. 

Kant : Morality based on the Idea of Duty ; Transition from 
the Form of the Law to^ its Matter ; Autonomy of the Will, 

So far, as we have seen, pliilosophers liave made morality 
rest on the notion of the Supreme Good, which includes l)oth 
virtue and happiness. Kant, while rccoj^nizing that the 
highest good consists of tliese two elements, makes a dis- 
tinction between tlie Supreme (}ood, properly so called, and 
the moral good. Morality implies absolute disinterested- 
ness, and it does not appeal to feeling ; it imposes itself 
directly upon the will, and has therefore nothing to do with 
the idea of happiness. The Supreme Good is only a 
desideratum. Morality implies, indeed, as its postulate, a 
future life which would permit of harmony between virtue 
and happiness, but this is the consummation of morality, not 
its foundation. In the second place, before Kant, philosophers 
treated the idea of law as subordinate to that of tlie Good. We 
should, they taught, aim at that which our reason reveals to 
us as our good. We are determined by a rational ideal, or 
an end that is consonant with our sensible nature. The 
originality of Kant’s ethical doctrine lies in his deduction 
of the notion of good from the notion of duty, in his deriva- 
tion of the contents of the law from the form of the law. 
To him belongs the merit of liaving first given due clearness 
to the current notion of law or duty, and of having founded 
on this principle a new conception of the moral life. 

The only thing that can be called good without reservation 
is, Kant tells us, the Good Will. The b^t gifts of nature or 
fortune may prove useless, or even pernicious, but a will does 
not owe its goodness to the end it seeks. It is good in itself, 
and shines with its own splendour, like a precious stone which 
derives none of its worth from its utility. Nor is a volition 
good on account of the natural disposition by which it may 
be determined, even if this be in itself good. An action, 
however praiseworthy, if it springs from a natural incli- 
nation or lively sympathy, is, nevertheless, not a moral 
action. It may be worthy ot praise; it is desirable that 
such actions should be encouraged; it may be a beautiful 
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action, but it is not morally good. The distinctive characteristic 
of the good will does not lie in its end, nor in the merit of the 
will itself, but in the principle according to which it acts, 
and in its relation to this principle. Now this principle must 
not be drawn from feeling, but from reason : it must not be 
material but formal ; otherwise, the principle would be identified 
with the end, or with the motives of the action, and con- 
sequently would still lack the character of being moral. Finally, 
this principle should apply not only to every human will, but 
to every rational being. In a word, this principle is a priori, 
though it still belongs to practical, not to speculative reason. 
It is ditty, which we shall now proceed to examine more 
closely. 

If we were to imagine a will that is not necessarily governed 
by reason, but is divided, and alternately determined by formal 
principles and material motives, that is, by reason and by sensi- 
bility, such a will is not absolutely good. And, as it is not 
always or by nature, obedient to reason, the will is in a man- 
ner constrained, althougli only by an entirely moral necessity, 
to obey reason. This compulsion of the will by reason is what 
Kant calls an imperative. There are several kinds of impera- 
tives. Those which demand a certain action, not for the sake of 
the action itself, but for the result to be obtained through it, 
are hypothetical imperatives-, for example, the prescriptions given 
by doctors to cure the sick, or those of the poisoner to kill his 
victims, are all imperatives, but they are conditional or hypo- 
thetical imperatives, that is to say, they are subordinate to 
certain ends, and in this respect are all equally good and 
useful. In general, the maxims connected with the fulfilment 
of our desires, and of the strongest of our desires, which is the 
desire for happiness, are hypothetical imperatives. The formula 
for this class of imperatives is the well-known maxim, “ Who 
wills the end wills the means.” 

But there is an imperative which commands an action, not 
for the sake of the result, but for its own sake, and which has 
relation only to the principle and the essence of the action ; 
this is the categorical imperative, the imperative of morality, and 
its formula is, “ Do your duty, come what will.” The first kind 
of maxims are, in reality, only counsels or rules ; the categorical 
imperatives alone deserve the name of laws or commands. It 

II. F 
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is evident that these rules of skill, the counsels of prudence, 
refer always to a certain end, and have value only in so far 
as one knows the end and adapts them to it. The practical, 
that is, the moral laws, on the contrary, impose themselves 
upon us and determine the will to action without regard to 
the result. They are immediately evident, so that as soon as 
the will perceives these laws, it knows that, as will, it must 
obey them. But this implies that these laws impose themselves 
on every will, of whatever kind; so that the distinctive charac- 
teristic of these laws is their universality, and they may be 
resolved into the following formula : “ Act on a maxim 
which thou canst will to be law universal.” Universality 
is a sign by which we can infallibly recognize the law of 
duty; for though each one of us, when he violates this 
law, is willing that there should be an exception made in 
his own case, as not being of great consequence, still he 
cannot will that the law should not exist ; for ho would not 
consent to have it violated by others in their dealings with 
him, in the same way as he violates it himself : for instance, 
he who robs his neighbour willingly allows himself this infrac- 
tion of the law, but he would not admit that it is in a universal 
and absolute way permissible to take what belongs to another. 

So far, however, we have only arrived at a formula which 
expreisses the law: we do not yet know anything of its 
contents. Every action has an end, even those which do 
not seem to be done for an end; but we must distinguish 
material ends, or the particular objects of desire, which ar^' 
all relative to the particular nature of the faculty of desire 
and the formal or objective ends, which reason sets before every 
rational creature as the absolute object of duty. The relative 
or subjective ends give rise to the hypothetical imperatives, to 
those, that is, which command us to seek means which are 
relative to certain ends, themselves also relative. Objective 
ends are expressed in a categorical imperative, which com- 
mands an action as having an absolute worth on account of 
its relation to an absolute end. 

Now every rational being is an absolute end, that is to say, 
he should never regard himself as a means, but always as an 
end. Every time, for instance, that a man follows his inclina- 
tions rather than his reason, he treats himself as a means ; but 
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to be means is the peculiarity of things. Persons, on the contrary 
should never be treated this way; they are things-m-thcm- 
selves, and on this account inviolable, and should be respected 
by every other will, as well as by themselves. This restricts, 
indeed, the liberty of each individual, but at the same time 
it protects him, and causes man to be respected by his fellows. 

The first formula j^iven by Kant is thus transformed 
and must be expressed in these terms : Act so as to treat 
humanity, whether in thyself or in another, always as end, 
and never as means.’' According to this formula our actions 
should not only not profane humanity by violating its rights, 
but should also l)e in harmony with humanity, that is, should 
tend to its perfection and improvement. From this follows 
the <listinction between acts of perfect and imperfect obligation. 

But as long as we regard the princii>le of morality as an 
external law to which the will is subject, it is impossible to 
understand why the will should simply obey it without being 
determined by some force or attraction, which would destroy 
the universality of the law. Hence the universality of the 
moral principle is comprehensible only on condition that it is 
not only a law of the will, but a law that the will wills and 
contains within itself; in a word, on condition that it is a 
voluntary law of rational beings. 

Thus Kant conceives a ‘‘ kingdom of ends,” that is to say, a 
certain ideal which includes all rational wills, these being ends 
in themselves, and treating one another as such ; and they 
are endvS in themselves only because they have themselves 
instituted a law, and at the same time established it for all 
rational wills. This is what Kant calls the autonomy of the 
will : it is this privilege of participating in the institution of 
the universal laws, and of only being obliged to obey laws 
that are universal and that nevertheless the rational being 
contains within himself, which alone gives to him an intrinsic 
and absolute value. This new characteristic of the moral law 
is expressed by a new formula, “ Act in such a way that the 
will can regard itself as in its maxims imposing universal 
laws.” 

Kant’s ethical doctrine is to be summed up in the following 
three principles : (1) The categorical imperative, (2) Humanity 
considered as an end in itself (3) the autonomy of the will. 
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The separation of the idea .of duty from all interested 
motives ; the absolute obligatoriness of the law, quite apart 
from its end ; the universality of this law ; man regarded as 
inviolable, inasmuch as he is a free and rational being ; 
finally, the law itself as having its principle in the inner being 
and essence of the moral agent, and never as the result of a 
force or power that is external and not ratified and confirmed 
by the diviamen of conscience : these arc the 2)rinciples con- 
taining the essence of his conception of the moral life, which 
is entirely built up on the notion of duty, on the form of the 
law. 

John Stuart Mill : Difference of Quality in Pleasures ; Egoism 
and Altruism, 

Since Kant the ethical problem has not been neglected ; 
for the human mind will never cease to impiire into its own 
nature and its own destiny. But liowever interesting the 
more recent enquiries may be, we shall here content ourselves 
with giving an account of the developments which Utilitarian 
ethics owe to the work of J. S. Mill and Herbert Spencer. 
Mill tries to 2)rove that Utilitarianism can account for the 
moral traditions of mankind, that it can satisfy the noblest 
minds, and can without inconsistency be made the basis of a 
scheme of social ethics. This is how he formulates the 
principle of Utilitarianism : 

“ The creed which accepts as the foundation of morals utility, or the 
Greatest Happiness principle, holds that actions are light in proportion as 
they tend to promote happiness, wrong as they tend to produce the reverse 
of happiness. By happiness is intended pleasure and the absence of 
pain ; by unhappiness pain and the privation of pleasure” {Utilitarianism, 
p. 9). 

We are not told whether it is here a question of the 
happiness of the individual or of universal happiness. The 
moral ideas revealed to us by conscience are not contrary to 
this principle, for it is easy to give such a psychological expla- 
nation of these ideas as will prove that they have their origin 
in the pursuit of happiness. 

“ Life would be a poor thing, very ill provided with sources of happi- 
ness, if there were not this provision of nature by which things originally 
indifferent, but conducive to, or otherwise associated with, the satisfaction 
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of our primitive desires, become in themselves sources of pleasure more 
valuable than the primitive pleasures, both in permanency, in the space of 
human existence that they are capable of covering, and even in intensity. 
Virtue, according to the utilitarian conception, is a good of this descrip- 
tion. There was no original desire of it or motive to it, save its conducive- 
ness to pleasure, and especially to protection from pain. But through the 
association thus formed it may be felt a good in itself, and desired as such 
with as great an intensity as any other good ” ( Utilitarianism^ p. 55). 

Thus through the laws of association we come to like for 
their own sake things which we originally only liked as 
means to ulterior ends. The miser loves money for its own 
sake, owing to the pleasant notions associated with its 
])ossession. We have come to love virtue as the miser loves 
money ; and all our other moral sentiments — remorse, satis- 
faction, repentance — though seemingly simple sentiments, are 
in reality made up of analogous associations. 

Let us see how this theory would affect private and social 
life. Mill maintains that LTtilitarianism is reconcilable with 
the demands of human dignity, and, introducing into the 
comparison between pleasures a new element, namely, that of 
(piality, he substitutes for Bcntham’s moral arithmetic a kind 
of aesthetic of iileasxmi. 

“ It would be absurd that while, in estimating all other things, quality 
is considered as well as quantity, the estimation of pleasure should be 
supposed to depend on quantity alone. If I am asked what I mean by 
difference of quality in pleasures, or what makes one pleasure more 
valuable than another, merely as a pleasure, except its being greater in 
amount, there is but one possible answer. Of two pleasures, if there be 
one to which all or almost all who have experience of both give a decided 
preference, irrespective of any feeling of moral obligation to prefer it, 
that is the more desirable pleasure. . . . Now it is an unquestionable 
fact that those who are equally acquainted with and equally capable of 
appreciating and enjoying both, do give a most marked preference to the 
manner of existence which employs their higher faculties. Few human 
creaturec would consent to be changed into any of the lower animals, for 
a promise of the fullest allowance of the beast’s pleasures ; no intelligent 
being would consent to be a fool, no instructed person would be an 
ignoramus, no person of feeling and conscience would be selfish and base. 
... A being of higher faculties requires more to make him happy, is 
capable probably of much more acute suffering, and certainly accessible 
to it at more points than one of an inferior type ; but in spite of these 
liabilities he can never really wish to sink into what he feels to be a 
lower grade of existence” ijhid. p. 11 
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Thus some pleasures are in fact higher than others, and if 
we are to believe Mill, these pleasures are preferred to others 
by those who know them, and should consequently be preferred 
by all men. 

But if our individual happiness is to be our end, is it not 
to be feared that tlie conflict between individual interests will 
be detrimental to the peace of society ? 

“The utilitarian standard,” Mill replies, “is not the agent^s own 
greatest happiness, but the greatest amount of happiness altogetlier” 
(p. 16). “ I must again repeat what the assailants of utilitarianism 

seldom have the justice to acknowledge, that the happiness which forms 
the utilitarian standard of what is i*ight in conduct is not the agent’s 
own happiness, but that of all concerned. As between his own happiness 
and that of others, utilitarianism requires him to be as strictly impartial 
as a disinterested and benevolent spectator. In the golden rule of Jesus 
of Nazareth we read the complete spirit of the ethics of utility ” 
{Ibid. p. 24). 

But do we not here come upon the difficulty inherent to 
every form of rtilitarianiHin ? In the name of wluit principle 
are we to demand this self-sacrifice on the part of the individual? 
How can disinterestedness be made to grow out of interested- 
ness ? J. S. Mill solves this difficulty in the following way : 
Egoism is fundamental in human nature : altruism itself is 
only a form of egoism. Altruism as a necessary condition of 
social life should be encouraged, and the surest way to do this 
is to associate it with self-love. Egoism, as it was the beginning 
of altruism, should also develop and complete it. In the flrsi 
place, let the idea of crime be associated with the idea of 
punishment, through the legal sanction, and the feai of one will 
produce horror of the other. In the second place, “ education 
and opinion, which have so vast a power over human 
character, should so use that power as to establish in the mind 
of every individual an indissoluble association between his own 
happiness and the good of the whole ; especially between his 
own happiness and the practice of such modes of conduct, 
negative and positive, as regard for the universal happiness 
prescribes ” ( Utilitarianism, p. 25). 

Lastly, and above all, society should be so organized ‘ as to 
insure a real harmony between the interest of each and the 
interest of all. In such a perfect society no one could 
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conceive the possibility of personal happiness as a consequence 
of a course of conduct that was opposed to the general good. 
This golden age, this 'Hssue hors de la civilimtioriy* as Fourier 
calls it, is the ideal, the last word of Utilitarianism, which can 
neither be logical nor sincere unless the individual and the 
universal interests are made identical. But how to do this is 
just the problem. 

Herhert Spencer : Inevitahleness of Ethical Evolution. 

MilFs Ethics were founded on psychology, and in his system 
the individual and society are considered apart from the rest 
of Nature. Herbert Spencer, on the other hand, treats Ethics 
as a branch of cosmology. Humanity with him is only a part 
of a vaster system, and manifests, in its own sphere, laws 
which govern tlie world. It is included in the movement of 
things, and the evolution of man is only a part of the universal 
evolution. Progress is not an accident but a necessity ; 
civilization, far from being a product of art, is merely a phase 
of nature like the development of the embryo, or the opening 
of the flower. 

The opponents of Utilitarianism urge against it the impossi- 
bility of reconciling individual interest with the universal good; 
but by virtue of the laws of evolution, given the fact of social 
life, altruism must necessarily come out of egoism, and, owing 
to heredity, the altruistic sentiments must ever predominate 
more and more. Most of J. S. Mill's psychological analyses 
are, Spencer says, correct, but they must be completed by taking 
into account the laws of evolution and by considering the indi- 
vidual in the species, and the species in nature. 

“Pleasure, somewhere, at some time to some being or beings, is an 
inexpugnable element of the conception [of morality]. It is as much a 
necessary form of moral intuition, as space is a necessary form of 
intellectual intuition” {Data of Ethics^ Chapter III, p. 46). 

Still pleasure is itself only a sign. Physical pleasure, for 
instance, is the sign by which the best adjustment of 
the acts of the animal to his vital functions is manifested 
in consciousness. Vital activity is the cause of pleasure. 
Vital activity, characterized by the pursuit of an end, 
is the humble starting point of human conduct. The laws 
governing the evolution of life, which is a transition from the 
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indefinite to the definite, from the homogeneous to the hetero- 
geneous, apply therefore to human conduct. The moral life has 
a characteristic unity and coherence, it is in harmony with 
itself, sihi constat \ whereas immoral conduct is incoherent, that 
is to say, it consists in actions that are inconsequent and 
contradictory. The life that we call moral is, moreover, varied 
in its activity. The life of a married man, which is morally 
superior to that of the celibate, is, besides, more heterogeneous and 
complex. So also is the life of a generous man or of one who 
takes part in politics, as contrasted with that of the egoist or 
the private individual (Chap. V). The progress of morality 
is therefore merely the progress of the adaptation of human 
life to its constitutive laws. The piinciple of moral actions 
consists exclusively in the consideration of their natural and 
intrinsic effects. There is no need to appeal to the feeling of 
obligation, since, when moral evolution is completed, the good is 
realized with pleasure. 

“Evidently then, with complete adaptation to the social state, that 
element in the human consciousness which is expressed by the word 
obligation will disappear. The higher actions recjuired for the harmonious 
carrying on of life will be as much matters of course as are those lower 
actions which the simpler desires prompt. In their proper times and 
places and proportions, the moral sentiments will guide men just as 
spontaneously and adequately iis now do the sensations ” {Ibid. VII, 46) 
. . . “The moral conduct will be the natural conduct” {Ibid. 47). 

And as private morality is merely the result of the 
development of life and of its progressive adaptation to 
necessary conditions, so also will a perfect state of society 
eventually be established as the effect solely of natural laws 
and cosmic evolution. That agreement between individual and 
universal interest, which was the dream of Mill, will be 
automatically realized. The pursuit of this remote ideal is 
even now our interest. As belonging to the same species, we 
should work towards the foundation of the best form of society. 
But, in any case, it will come to be, whether we desire it or 
not. Good, in time, will come out of the natural laws, just as 
evil does at present. Thus egoism is now the first law of 
nature, the first duty is self-preservation, and self-love is the 
highest virtue ; but when political economy has provided for 
the satisfaction of the wants of all, the present conflict of 
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interests will no longer be possible. The joys of altruism and 
self-sacrifice will then alone have any attraction, and there will 
be on all sides rivalry in altruism, each desiring to bear* the 
burden of self-sacrifice and refusing to reap its advantage. 

And so the ethical ideal of which we only dream to-day is in 
process of being realized merely through the action of the laws 
of nature, for it is the consummation of our evolution. Natural- 
istic ethics concludes by harmonizing with the morality of duty; 
but its conclusions are the result of a kind of fatalism like the 
fatum Mahometamimy according to which things will come to 
pass in any case and without human interference. Nothing 
could be more convenient to each individual than this theory, 
since it allows him to yield to all his passions, knowing that 
progress will go on just the same, and that the supremacy 
of good will be in any case effected by natural forces. 

Conchtsion, 

Let us now see what conclusions can be drawn from this 
long account of the efforts made by the human mind to attain 
a knowledge of human destiny. The problem is to discover 
the meaning of life, to determine the principles which can 
co-ordinate all its acts. And since men can only be satisfied 
with that sovereign good which includes both virtue and 
happiness, it has ever been the object of moralists to 
reconcile these two terms which seem irreconcilable, but 
which cannot be separated without violation to the 
intelligence. Some philosophers reduce happiness to virtue, 
others teach that virtue coincides with happiness. But both 
these solutions are perpetually being contradicted by the facts 
of life. For man is not an isolated and independent being. 
He lives in the midst of society, and is therefore largely 
dependent upon his human environment ; he lives in the 
bosom of nature, and his acts are only a fragmentary part of 
the immense life which surrounds him on all sides, which 
extends far beyond his sphere of action, and in which he is 
nevertheless included and involved. 

Thus when they reflect upon human life, moralists are led 
to consider also the universal life. To those who hold that 
the physical depend on the moral laws, our present life is 
unintelligible only because it is not a whole but a part. The 
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other school, as we have seen, regard the moral laws as being 
themselves merely physical laws, which by a necessary evolu- 
tion; are in process of bringing about human morality, and 
therewith the ideal harmony between egoism and altruism, 
between happiness and duty. But the question is, whence do 
physical laws derive the power of becoming moral laws? By 
what force is egoism transformed into altruism ? Must ther e 
not be some motive power, which impels nature to ris e above 
boraftlf ? And assuming that, when at last the ideal limit and 
the end towards which this progress tends has been reached, 
nature and virtue will be one (for even Kant admits that in 
the kingdom of ends virtue becomes holiness), still, in the 
interval that lies between us and this ideal state, in our 
present life in fact, it is through the idea of duty that each 
step is won, it is this notion alone that prompts the effort 
without which there can be no progress. 



PART III 


METAPHYSICS 




CHAPTER I 

SCEPTICISM AND CERTITUDE 

The first inclination of the human mind is to act without 
questioning itself. In the beginning of mental life the 
distinction between thought and the object of thought is not 
clearly perceived. But man falls into error, and the moment 
he becomes conscious of this, his mistrust is awakened. When 
later he discovers the contradictions of human opinions, his 
confidence is still further shaken. Then thought, which was 
at first directed to external things, turns upon itself. And as 
soon as we begin to reflect upon our own thought, to speculate 
as to its value, we have reached the first period of doubt, 
and whether we are to get beyond this stage or not, we 
are henceforward obliged to face the most formidable of all 
philosophical problems ; Is the human mind capable of 
attaining certitude ? Have we the right to expect it ? 

Every system of philosophy is a direct or an indirect answer 
to this question. The Dogmatists in divers ways affirm the 
harmony of thought and its object. They recognize, it is true, 
the existence of two terms, the ego and the non-ego, matter 
and mind, but they are terms between which thought itself 
constitutes a natural connection. The Sceptics deny the possi- 
bility of knowledge : they either oppose the mind to the 
object which it strives to know but can never reach; or, 
imprisoning thought within itself, they seek to discourage it 
by the spectacle of its own contradictions. Lastly, seeing the 
impossibility of vindicating knowledge if we accept the exist- 
ence of an object opposed to the mind and having nothing in 
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common with it, or into the essence of which it is, to say the 
least, impossible to penetrate, the Idealists derive from the 
subject itself the object of knowledge, and admit nothing af^ 
real but the intelligible. Between these extreme theories we 
find intermediate solutions, in the history of which we see the 
efforts that have been made by the mind not to yield it^- 
dominion altogether, while yet allowing its own place tc 
scepticism. 

Pre-Socmtic Philosophy : Antithesis between Sensible ana 
national Knowlcdye. The Origin of Sophistry, Sophistry and 
the Law of Contradiction, 

At the first awakening of Greek thought the question did 
not yet present itself, so that it can hardly be said that an}’ 
solution of it was given. There was, however, an entirely 
instinctive, spontaneous, or, so to speak, unconscious solution 
in which we recognize the natural and primitive tendency oi 
the human mind, and which is implied in the very fact that 
the problem did not exist. The mind had before it the world 
of nature, and did not yet consider itself as a separate thing, 
The Pythagoreans and the Eleatics, Empedocles, Bemocritus, and 
Anaxagoras all attempted an explanation of nature, but nevei 
thought of raising any doubt as to our means of knowing it : 
philosophy, at this first period, was an unconscious dogmatism, 

No doubt this dogmatism was not without some reservation, 
Xenophanes complains of the difficulty we have in discovering 
truth, and he adds, that even, when by chance we ' come upon 
{TvyoL^ the true, we are never sure of possessing it ; 86ko^ S' iir] 
TTcicri reruKTai, Nevertheless Xenophanes sets forth, with the 
most complete conviction, his own views concerning the gods, 
We find the same complaint and the same dogmatism in 
Empedocles (V, 36 sq.) and in Democritus (Sext, Emp. Adv, 
Math. VII). But we must not attribute to these ancient 
philosophers the theories that would seem to be implied in 
some of their principles. Because Heraclitus affirms the union 
of contraries, we must not, like Aristotle (Metaph. X, c. 5), 
accuse him of having denied the law of contradiction, and 
hence the possibility of any certitude. He had no idea of the 
law of contradiction ; he had not even a clear notion of what 
a contradiction is. 
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But even in the dogmatism of these early thinkers we can 
discern germs, which, when developed, were to give rise to 
Sophistry. All the philosophers after Parmenides and Hera- 
clitus arrived at the opposition between knowledge and opinion, 
between rational and sensible knowledge. The operations of 
thought lead to results that are in evident contradiction with 
the testimony of our senses; and hence we must decide 
between the concrete data and the abstract products of thought. 
Heraclitus and Parmenides, Democritus, Empedocles, and 
Anaxagoras, agree in denying the veracity of our senses (see 
Vol. L, (Jhap. HI. The Senses and External Terceidion), Now, 
by rational knowledge all these ancient philosophers understand, 
not a priori data, but the operations of thought upon the data 
of sense. Was it not evidently a dangerous process for dogma- 
tism to establish in this way a difference in value between 
rational and sensible knowledge, without distinguishing their 
origin ^ What right had they to allow to a knowledge that 
was derived, an authority they denied to primitive knowledge ? 

And this was not the only side on which these systems laid 
themselves open to the attacks of the Sceptics. For Greek 
philosophy before Socrates was not only a dogmatism, but a 
physical dogmatism. Sensible knowledge was therefore not 
only the starting point of the whole of this philosophy, but thei 
condition of its existence; and a philosophy that was led by| 
its own results to dispute the worth of this knowledge] 
destroyed the very principles on which it rested. 

Besides this contradiction, which is inherent in all these 
systems, there was another which resulted from the disagree- 
ment between the systems themselves. Parmenides denies 
Becoming and the Many ; Heraclitus sees in nature an infinite 
multiplicity, and a perpetual Becoming; Democritus attributes 
perpetual motion to his atoms ; Anaxagoras finds it necessary to 
introduce an independent moving cause, namely, intelligence. 
The day had to come when the human mind, weary of these end- 
less inquiries into the nature of things, would review the results 
arrived at by these researches. Then was suggested the oldest 
argument of Scepticism, namely, that from the contradictions 
among human opinions. 

Thus it became an amusement to set the hypotheses of the 
different philosophers against one another. Contradictions 
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were pointed out on every hand : between Parmenides and 
himself; between Parmenides and Heraclitus; between both 
of them and common sense. This clashing of contradictory 
ideas and arguments gave birth to Sophistry. The peculiarity 
of this form of scepticism is that it did not take the trouble to 
seek for any scientific basis. It did not invent its arguments, 
but borrowed them from former systems, and was content to 
develop them with a certain amount of skill. Some Sophists 
started from the doctrine of Heraclitus, others from that of the 
Eleatics, and from such opposite points of view they all arrived 
at the same conclusions. 

Protagoras takes up the thesis of Heraclitus : everything is 
always in motion. It is only as objects move towards one 
another and mingle that they become something determinate ; 
therefore it cannot be said that they are something, or even 
that they are at all, but only that they are becoming something. 
This theory applies as well to our knowledge. We are a 
variable term standing in an infinite number of relations to other 
objects. Things are to each man only what they appear to him 
to be, and they appear to him such as they must appear, given 
his peculiar state. '' Man is the measure of all things, of 
those that exist and of those that do not exist.'’ Upon such a 
principle no knowledge is possible; there is no escape from 
a chaos of contradictory opinions. 

adopts the argument of the Eleatics, but what they' 
asserted only of multiple and changing being he applies to Being 
in general, and arrives at this threefold conclusion: 1st, there 
is nothing ; 2nd, if there were anything we could not 
know it; 3rd, and if we could know it, we could not teach, 
it to others (Sext. Emp. Adv, Math, VII, 77 This was 

more than Scepticism, it was absolute Nihilism. 

Sophistry arose out of a dim consciousness of the law of 
contradiction. Though this principle was first formulated by 
Aristotle, the Sophists at least contributed towards its discovery. 
They had a notion of it as the criterion of truth, and in this 
way Sophistry was to a certain extent legitimate and fruitful. 
It showed the contradictions of the philosophers of the past, 
and it imposed on those of the future greater clearness and 
coherence in their systems, besides pointing out the necessity 
of commencing with a critical inquiry into the possibility of 
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knowledge. So far, Sophistry had its raison d'itre ; where it was 
wrong was in its hasty conclusions as to our radical incapacity 
to reach truth. It brought about its own destruction by 
violating the law of contradiction, in the name of which it had 
been founded. Sophistry went beyond doubt and negation even, 
and professed to maintain at the same time the most contra- 
dictory propositions. Thus it lost its hold on* contemporary 
thought and provoked a reaction. In their dim conception of 
the law of contradiction lay the real strength of the Sophists, 
and it was by means of this law that Socrates brought about 
their ruin. 

Socrates : Concepts the Objects of Knowledge ; Subjective 
Certainty. Plato : Concepts and Ideas ; Objective Certainty. 

While attacking the Sophists, Socrates in a certain sense 
carried on and completed their work. Philosophers deceive them- 
selves, and we ourselves are deceived by our senses. From this 
the Sophists inferred that knowledge is impossible ; but 
Socrates, on the other hand, infers only that it was impossible 
to reach science by the road hitherto taken, and he seeks a 
new method. Sensible knowledge by itself leads to contra- 
dictions, because it only shows us one aspect of things, the 
changing and fleeting surface. There is no science of the 
particular or accidental. Science has for its object the universal 
(Arist. Met. XIII, 1078 &, 17). It consists precisely in deterl 
mining the concept, which reconciles apparent contradiction^, 
and brings them to the unity of a single notion (Xenophori, 
Mem. IV, ii, 11). The object of the science of courage, for 
instance, is not a certain act of courage, but what is common to all 
courageous acts ; it is one notion which is in the mind of all 
men when they use the word courage] it is the answer to 
the question, r/ ccttiu fj avSpela {Ibid. IV, vi, 15). Thus it is 
on concepts that Socrates re-establishes knowledge ; these for 
him contain the principle of certainty. cttI viroOeariv eiravfjye 
TrapTa top \6yop {Ibid. 13). 

The criterion of certitude is that it puts an end to sophis- 
tical discussions, that it brings a man into harmony with himself 
and with others : OTrore avros ri rw. \6y(p Sie^loi Sia twp 
IULa\i(TTa 6fio\oyovfjL€P(ji)P eiropeveTO, pojuul^top Tavrrjp acrepCLKeiap 

eipat Xoyov. ‘‘ Socrates also thought that those who knew the 
II. G 
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nature of things severally would be able to explain them to 
others” (Ibid.). 

Socrates gives a reply to the arguments of the Sophists, but 
he does not attack the principles of scepticism ; he asks 
himself how we can reach knowledge, but not if we can reach 
it. He does not question the possibility of arriving at cer- 
tainty, but i^ only concerned in defining the manner in 
which it is to be sought. His philosophy implirjs a full 
belief in the possibility of knowledge, a belief which was both 
instinctive and profound, and which it did not occur to him to 
justify. With him, however, the conception we should form of 
knowledge becomes the first problem in philosophy. But his 
solution remained incomplete. Knowledge rests on concepts ; 
this is enough for subjective, but not for objective certainty. 
Are things in themselves such as our concepts represent them 
to be ? This postulate of which Socrates had not recognized 
the necessity was affirmed by Plato. 

It is owing to Plato that certitude acquired an objective 
value. Our concepts exist outside ourselves. The true reality 
dwells in our objectified concepts, in notions, in the Ideas. Our 
concepts are, then, not only the principles of knowledge, but of 
existence itself. The ideal theory is a theory of certainty. To 
the question, how our concepts can be at once the types and 
images of reality, Plato replies by his theory of innate ideas. 
It is evidently not our concepts themselves, considered from the 
point of view of the individual, that determine reality. The Ideas^ 
the principles of being, are not general ideas abstracted from the 
manifold phenomena {Phil. 16 c, Rep. 596 a), but they are dis- 
covered by an immediate intuition which is not the result of 
the mere elaboration of experience, but the ultimate term of a 
dialectic method {Rep. Bk. VII). The question remains, how does 
our soul originally obtain these concepts, which are at once the 
types and the images of reality ? To this question Plato 
answers by his theory of Reminiscence {Phaedrus, 246 sq.). 

We must observe that the possibility of knowledge is not a 
subject of doubt to Plato any more than to Socrates. What 
he discusses is the conception that should be formed of true 
knowledge, never its possibility. The possibility of knowledge 
is in fact the principle on which the whole ideal theory de- 
pends. That knowledge is possible, and that true knowledge 
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is founded on concepts, was the postulate of Socrates, and Plato 
deduces its logical consequences. To say that concepts alone 
constitute true knowledge, or represent that which is, is 
to say that our concepts correspond to objective reality ; in 
other words, what is intelligible exists, what is not intelligible 
does not exist, and reality is in direct proportion to intelli- 
gibility. 

Aristotle : Impossibility of Proving EverytliiTig ; Intuitive 
Certainty of the Principles of Knowledge. 

Aristotle does not, any more than his predecessors, question 
the possibility of knowledge. For him as for Plato knowledge 
deals with concepts, and is a certain knowledge of that which 
is general and universal to KadoXov. So full was the con- 
fidence of these philosophers in the validity of thought, that 
Aristotle, who expressly attacks the Sceptics, does not even 
refer to the problem of certainty. 

Science is the knowledge of the universal, and according to 
Aristotle the universal exists only through the particular. It 
is given to us in sensible reality (De Anima, III, viii, 432 a, 2), 
whence it must be abstracted ; and this is the function of 
induction. When once the universal is known, if our induction 
has not misled us, we should be able to deduce the particular 
from it. True knowledge is therefore demonstrative, and 
demonstration is the criterion of certainty. But will this 
criterion always be necessary ? Demonstration is a syllogism 
starting from established premisses : will these premisses 
themselves always require to be proved ? To prove everything 
is impossible (Met. 1006 a, 9), for we should have to go on to 
infinity (elg aTreipov yap av jSdSi^ov). The series of inter- 
mediate terms is not infinite, and where these intermediate 
terms end there appears an immediate knowledge, the 
knowledge of principles. These principles have the double 
characteristic of being incapable of proof and of not requiringj 
proof (An. Post. II, 100 5, 8). They are known with a 
greater certainty than anything that can be deduced from 
them. They are the source of the certainty of which 
deduction is only the channel. The faculty by which they 
are known is reason (vov^), and according to Aristotle this 
faculty never deceives us (De Anima, 429 a, 15-27 ; 430 a, 2). 
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This theory of Aristotle is the best answer to a famous 
argument of the Sceptics — the impossibility of proving every- 
thing (A7l Post, I, 3). But it pre-supposes precisely that whicli 
scepticism called in question, namely, the possibility of 
knowledge. If everything had to be proved, says Aristotle, 
knowledge would l)e impossible ; what do I care, the Sceptic 
replies, it is precisely the possibility of knowledge that I 
dispute, and you answer me by starting from this assumption 
just as if it were a necessary principle. In fact, Aristotle’s 
whole doctrine is inspired by the idea that certainty is and 
must be possible. He merely affirms the infallibility of our 
reason, and this is indeed all that can be done by those who 
wish to resist scepticism. If we are to find certainty, we 
must first of all believe in it. 

Aristotle was not aware of the difficulty of his position, he 
was aware only of its strength, for he had that natural faith 
which is lacking in the sceptic. In order to defend the 
principle of contradiction, he shows that those who deny it 
condemn themselves to universal scepticism {Met. 1005 />, 11 sq,). 
To him, as to all strong minds, doubt is repugnant ; he has 
faith in the veracity of his own faculties. He sliows that 
scepticism is contiadictory and refutes itself in practical life 
{Met, 1005 5, 25). He attacks it with all the scorn of one who 
is convinced of the soundness of liis own reasons. If his mind, 
he says of the sceptic, holds to nothing, if he at the same time 
believes and does not believe what he says, in what does such 
a man diller from a vegetable ? cctti S’ airoSei^ai eXeyKTiKoo^; 
Kai Trep} tovtov otl aSuvarov Siv /xovov tl XeyiJ o ajULcpicr^rjTOov, 
dp Se fxrjdtPj yeXoiop to l^tjTctp Xoyov irpo^ top fjLtjOepos e^orra 
Xoyop^ II fxf] eyec o/uloio^ yap (pvTW o toiovto^ f] tolovto^ ^iSrj, 
Finally, he says, like Spinoza, that the role of the sceptic 
is to be dumb : ov tw toiovtm Xdyo^, out’ ai/rw irpo^ avTOp, 
ouT€ TTpo^ aXXop (Ibid,), 

After Aristotle the Problem of Certainty is recognized. 
Stoicism : Subjective Criterion ; Tension of the Soul, Illogical 
Dogmatism of Epicurus, 

After Aristotle the speculative interest was made sub- 
ordinate to the practical. The human intellect, having grown 
feeble, began to doubt itself, and the possibility of knowledge 
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appeared as a problem demanding solution. To discover an 
iirimutable rule of life and a sure measure of certainty and 
knowledge were the two questions with which henceforward 
philosophy was to concern itself (Ravaisson, MU. d'Arist. 
Vol. II, p. 65). 

But knowledge was only a means to happiness and 
Logic prepared the way for Ethics ; and thus the speculative 
postulate of Plato and Aristotle became a practical postulate. 
It remained to be seen whether the practical interest really 
did stand in need of a scientific conception. The Sceptics 
denied this, and there being no longer any justification or 
motive for it, science was declared to be impossible as well as 
useless. 

Notwithstanding its dogmatic character, Stoicism already 
carried within it the germ of scepticism. It already discussed 
intellectual certainty, and, if it furnished a foundation for it, 
the foundation was too weak to resist the pressing attacks 
of the sceptics. This weakness is a result of the gross 
materialism which was combined in the Stoic system with 
much that was noble and true. 

For the Stoics nothing was real that was not a body, therefore nothing^ 
existed that could be known otherwise than by the senses. Sensible percep- 
tion, however, was not purely passive : it followed the impression made 
by the object on the soul, and was distinguished from it. Knowledge 
begins with the consent we give to a representation when we refer it to 
an object (Sext. Emp. Adv. Math. VIII, 397). But what is it that deter- 
mines this assent ? In other words, by what signs do we recognize that a 
representation is a true one? Tliere are representations which impose 
themselves on us with such force that we cannot refuse our assent to 
them, <f)avTa(rlaL KaTaXrjTrriKaL (D.L, vii, 46). Tliese representations 
are in conformity with the reality and express the peculiar qualities 
(t^Ko/xara) which distinguish an object from all others (Sext. Emp. Adv. 
Math. VII, 250 sq.). For the Stoics maintain, as did Leibnitz later, that 
there are not two things in nature perfectly alike ; and from this they 
conclude “ that there is, for everything, in every circumstance, one single 
representation which is infallible and truly comprehensive, and the sole 
object of the assent of the wise man” (Etavaisson, M4taph. (TArist.). The 
real object is recognized by the impression, or shock ((^avracrta 
Kal 7rkr)KTLK'q\ which constitutes the evidence of its reality. But by what 
means do we measure the shock, the effect of the tension, which is the 
special quality perceived ? By the energy of the inner force, the tension 
of the perceiving soul. Thus we are brought back from the passivity of 
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the soul on which the impression is made, to the peculiar activity by 
which it apprehends the object perceived. Mens naturalem vim habet 
quam intendit ad ea qudms movetur^^ (Cic. Acad. II, 10). 

Truth has its source in the force of the immediate conviction 
which the (papracria KaToXriTrTiKy carries with it. This force 
belongs originally to internal and external perceptions, and 
also to the universal concepts, 7rpoX}}\p€i^, Koiva\ eppolai, which 
are unconsciously abstracted from them l)y the spontaneous 
activity of thought. In this way the Stoics could say that 
the criteria of the true are the (papratrla KaraXTjTrTiKri and 
the TTpoXrjypig (D.L. VII, 54). On the other hand the exact- 
ness of the methodically formed concepts has to be proved 
])y scientific demonstration. Yet, when once they are proved, — 
and this is an insoluble contradiction in the Stoic system, — they 
carry with them a certainty, not (Jiily equal but superior to 

the certainty of perceptions. If all reality is corporeal or 

individual, if every concept is only an abstraction, how could 
there be more truth in the thought of what is not real, than 
in the conception of the corporeal, whicli is reality itself ? Y^et 
Zeno compared a simple act of perception to the open hand, 
judgment to the closed hand, the concept to the fist, knowledge 
to the fist grasped by the other hand. The whole difference 
between these four forms of knowledge lies, as we see, in 
the greater or less force of the conviction. Certitude varies 
with the tension of the mind ; there are in it differences 
of degree, but not of nature. In fact, the real criterion 
for the Stoics was neither the (pupracrla KaTaXt]irTLKy) nor 
the 7rpoXq\pi9, but the force of conviction, the tension of 

the mind, ip topm kui Supajuei (Stob. Eclog. II, 128) — an 
entirely subjective criterion. The argument which recurs 
perpetually in their lengthy polemics against scepticism 
is the practical interest, the impotence of the man who 

doubts, the necessity of affirmation in practical life (Pint. 
De Stoic repugn, 47, 12 : to wpaTreip juLyfre opfxqp 

aarvyKaraderiKO^). 

The Epicureans, like the Stoics, make the theory of know- 
ledge subordinate to ethics. The sensualistic ^dogmatism of 
Epicurus rests on a practical postulate, on the need of 
a firmly established conviction in order to avoid the uncer- 
tainties of a life left to chance. Since his ethical system rests 
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altogether on the sensations of pleasure and pain, sensation 
must be for him the criterion of truth. 

“ There were,” Epicurus said, “ three criteria, the senses, the anticipa- 
tions or primary notions, and the passions : KpLrrjpia rijs dXrjd€La^ €lva(. 
rds al(r6rj(rtLS Kal ras 7rpoXr]\f/€LS Kal rd irdOrj (D.L. X, 31). Through 
the passions we only know the pleasure and pain caused in us by things. 
They are the basis of practical philosophy. Anticipation, that by which 
we anticipate or divine sensation, is the impress (tuttos, D.L. x,33) left by a. 
frequently repeated sensation. One may say then that, for Epicurus, in 
the last resort, the only criterion of truth and the principle of all specula- 
tive life was sensation. If you resist all the senses you will not even have 
anything left to which you can refer (D.L. x, 46). The only way of 
escaping from absolute doubt is to admit that sensation is always veracious. 
Where we think to find errors of sense there are only errors of judgment. 
How can the testimony of sense be contradicted ? Is it by reason ? but 
rational knowledge is derived from sensible knowledge. Do our senses 
contradict one another ? No ; for each one of them has, in its own 
domain, an absolute validity. The different kinds of perceptions do not 
refer to the same thing (Sext. Emp. Adv. Math. VII, 203, sq.). Thus 
sensation itself is evidence (ivapy^ia). Error is possible only when we 
go beyond sensation. Sensation is the criterion of the abstract concepts 
which ai*e valid only in so far as they are confirmed by sensation, and in 
some cases only in so far as they are not contradicted by it (D.L. x, 33). 

Epicurus does not seem to have seen the difficulties inherent 
in this theory. All sensations as such are true ; and this being 
the case, we must return to the argument of l^rotagoras. 
Epicurus tries to avoid this sceptical inference by his theory of 
the idola. Our senses are affected, not by the objects themselves, 
but by the images, the simulacra, which emanate from them. 
Now there are many of these images, and they may, moreover, 
become altered during the passage from the object to the sense 
which they affect. If, therefore, the same object appears diffe- 
rent to different individuals it is not because the sensation is 
deceptive, but because the individuals have in reality perceived 
different objects, since they have been affected by different 
images. 

But this is not a solution ; it merely puts the difficulty 
a step further back. How is the faithful image to be 
distinguished from the image that does not correspond to the 
object ? We have outside us, as it were, two worlds which do 
not mingle though one is derived from the other — the world of 
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images, the world of real objects. We only know the former 
through perception, and, as there is no constant relation 
between them, the latter remains unknowable. Thus science 
is deprived of all objective value ; and the sensualistic 
subjectivity in which the theory of Epicurus culminates is 
not far removed from the scepticism of Pyrrho. 

Pyrrho's Radical Scepticism, The new Academy: Criticism 
of the Stoic Dogmatism, Prohahilism, Carneades: Theory of 
Degrees of Probability, 

At this period of Greek philosophy everything seemed 
to conduc^x to scepticism. Even those who attacked it 
fostered it at the same time by their empiricism. They 
questioned the possibility of knowledge, and could find no 
better foundation for it than a practical postulate. If this 
postulate were overturned, if it were maintained that our prac- 
tical interests do not depend upon knowledge, that, on the 
contrary, these interests would be better served by abandoning 
a knowledge that is, in any case, unattainable, then we should 
have a complete scepticism ; and there would be nothing left 
to dogmatism wherewith to oppose it. It was the leading idea 
of Pyrrho to make the denial of knowledge the condition of the 
Sovereign Good. 

Pyrrho lays down three propositions : Ist, that we can know! 
nothing of the nature of things ; 2nd, that we must con- 
sequently suspend our judgment concerning them; 3rd, that 
the result of this suspension is arapa^la, which is at once 
virtue and happiness. 

We can know nothing of the nature of things, for how could we 
obtain certain knowledge ? Through our senses ? Through them we 
know things, not as they are in themselves, but as they appear to us. . 
Through reason ? But reason, even where it seems to have most 
authority, that is, in the moral sphere, rests on mere custom and habit 
(D.L. IX, 61). All we can do is to suspend our judgment ; cttcxciu rrjv 
{TvyKardO^aiv ; a. thing is not more this than that, ovSiv paXXoy (D.L. 
IX, 74). The doubt of the Sceptics does not refer to appearances, to 
phenomena (<f}aLv6fX€va)j which are evident (hapyrj), but to the reality 
which we are incapable of attaining (D.L. ix, 103). *‘But what is 
evidently seen prevails wherever it may be,” says Timon (Ap. D.L. ix, 
105). The moment we try to get beyond it we find ourselves confronted 
by contradictory and equipollent reasons which prevent all affirmation 
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(D.L. IX, 106). In practical life apathy and indifference (d6ta</>opt(x, 
aTra^cta) correspond to doubt (€7rox>y» d(f>a(TLa) in theoretical life (Aristo- 
cles ap. Euseb. Fraep, Evang. XIV, 19, 2). Cicero speaks of P^u rho as of 
one who was before all things a moralist (De Fin. VII, 16, 43). To him 
(Pyrrho) scepticism was not an end but a means. He cared nothing for dia- 
lectics or subtle discussions ; it was solely with the moral life that he was 
occupied. “ As Pyrrho had left a great example, as he was venerated 
almost as much as Socrates, the Sceptics thought it well, when their 
doctrine had been completely elaborated, to invoke his name, and to place 
themselves as it were under his patronage. It was a good answer to those 
who so often accused him of abolishing virtue and making life impossible. 
In short, Pyrrho was a kind of saint under whose patronage Scepticism 
placed itself ; but the father of Pyrrhonism appears to have been very 
little of a Pyrrhonian ” (Brochard, lievm p/iilosopkiqney May, 1885). 

Scepticism was tauglit ))y Pyrrho as an introduction to 
Ethics , the Academy taught it for its own sake, and com- 
menced against the Stoic dogmatism a polemic in which, with 
an interval of nearly a century between them, Arcesilaus took 
part against Zeno, and Cariieades against ( -hrysippus. 

Argesilaus proposes his theory as a refutation of the Stoic 
dogmatism. He appears to regard the doctrine of (papraala 
KaraXrjTTTiKy) as the only possible theory of knowledge, and by 
proving it to be false he believes that he has proved the 
impossibility of knowledge. The Stoic criterion was the force 
of conviction which the (papracria KaToXrjTrTiKy) carries with it. 
Arcesilaus replies that this conviction may belong to a false as 
well as to a true perception, nulhim tale esse visum a vero ut 
w>n ejusmodi etiam a falsopossit (Cic. Acad. II, 24, 77). Since all 
our cognitions have their origin in the (paprao-la KaraXrjTrTiKrjj 
when the latter disappears science disappears also, and the 
philosopher cannot give his assent to nothing. To the Stoics^ 
objection that scepticism makes life impossible, Arcesilaus 
replies that probability is the only rule of practical life. He 
taught the doctrine of Probabilism. 

A century after Arcesilaus the scepticism of the Academy 
had in Carneades its most famous representative. There is 
abundant testimony as to the acuteness and eloquence of this 
philosopher, and the admiration he inspired not only in his 
disciples but in his antagonists (Cic. De Oral. II, 38, 161 ; D.L. 
IV, 62, 63). This great thinker not only gave a firmer basis to the 
negative side of scepticism, he also defined the resources which 
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this theory allows to the h\unan mind. He gave precision to 
the doctrine of probability, and indicated its conditions and 
different degrees. He was the great teacher of ancient 
scepticism. 

Carneades does not confine himself to refuting the Stoic 
doctrines, he also attacks those of all the previous philosophers 
(Sext. Emp. Adv. Math. VII, 159). He denies both the formal 
possibility and the results of science. 

Knowledge is impossible, for there is, in truth, no kind of conviction 
which has not at some time or another proved false, or which consequently 
may be regarded as the guarantee of the possession of truth (Sext. Emp. Adv. 
Math. VII, 159). An examination of our mental representations leads 
to the same conclusion. These representations are merely subjective 
modifications, and before they could provide the elements of knowledge it 
would be necessary that in manifesting themselves to us they should at 
the same time reveal the external objects which are their cause {Ibid. 
160 sq.). Aud how many are the errors of the senses which might be 
mentioned ! There might still remain the possibility of establishing a 
criterion in order to distinguish the true perceptions from the false ; but 
how could this be done seeing that all have the same origin and bear the 
same mark ? Tliink of the images we see in dreams, of the madman’s 
hallucinations {Ibid . ; Cic. Acad. II, 15, 47). Many false perceptions are so 
like the true as to be indistinguishable from them. There are objects 
which are so similar that we confound them (for instance, two eggs) : this 
is the denial of the Stoic principle of indiscernibles {Ibid. 164; Cic. Acad. 
II, 13, 40). Moreover, the transition from the true to the false usually 
takes place by insensible degrees, and consequently the distinction 
between them escapes us. Carneades applies this observation not only to 
sensations, but to the concepts of our understanding. His triumph was 
most complete when he applied it to the quantitative notions, reviving the 
Sorites, and all the Megaric logical subtleties {Ibid. 416 sq. ; Cic. 
Acad. II, 29, 92 sq.). To sum up, knowledge is impossible because we 
have no criterion, because error carries with it the same conviction as 
truth. 

As regards the results of knowledge, the criticisms of 
Carneades were principally directed against the views of the 
Stoics. He refuted, by means of arguments which are still 
current, the Stoic teleology (Cic. De Nat. Dear. Ill, 26, 65-70), 
the idea of a divine personality (Cic. Ibid. Ill, 13, 32 sq . ; 
Sext. Emp. Adv. Math. IX, 139 sq.\ and intelligence (Sext. 
Emp. Adv. Math. IX, 152, 175), the proof of the existence of 
God by general consent (Cic. De Nat. Dear. Ill, 4, 11 ), the theory 
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of determinism (Cic. Dr 11, 23 sj.), and lastly, without much 
difficulty, divination, and the other ancient superstitions (Cic. 
De Dimnitat. I, II). 

From this twofold criticism of dogmatism Carneades con- 
cludes that it is impossible to know anything. The wise man 
affirms nothing, not even that he knows nothing (Cic. Acad. 
II, 9, 28). 


All our representations have by no means the same value. We are 
obliged to act, and must therefore attribute to certain representations an 
authority sufficient to allow of our being determined by them. We must 
attribute to them, not indeed truth, which is beyond our grasp, but at 
least the appearance of truth, to aA.ry^») (paiveirOai tfKjicuria (appearance), 
TTiOavoTT]'! (probability). Truth implies agreement with the object and 
does not depend on ourselves. We can only judge of that which appears 
to us to be true (Sext. Emp. Adv. Math. XII, 166 sq.). In this adherence 
or belief there are degrees which correspond to the degrees of probability. 
A representation which appears to be true when taken by itself, but is 
not in agreement with the rest of our representations, has only the lowest 
degree of probability {Ibid. 173). To the degree immediately above this 
belongs a representation whose probability is confirmed by its agree- 
ment with concomitant representations {Ibid. 176) ; the highest degree 
of probability is i*eached when these concomitant representations are 
themselves corroborated in the same manner {Ibid, 182) ; and since the 
series of possible experiences is indefinite, we may in this way get 
nearer and nearer to certainty without ever attaining it. A representa- 
tion belonging to the first degree is merely probable, but when it belongs to 
the second it has the additional advantage of not being contradicted. In 
the third degree the representation is not only not contradicted, it has 
also been tested, is at once TTLOav-q Kal dinpUnrfUTTOS Kal ir^pnohivfxkvi^ 
{Ibid. 184). Thus the further we carry our inquiries the more probable is 
our knowledge, and the nearer we get to certainty. Carneades also applies 
this theory to ethical life. He does not pronounce on the question of the 
sovereign good, but merely determines the relative value of different 
kinds of good. In ethics the theory of irpo-qyfikva or desirable things, 
corresponds to the theory of probability. 

It is impossible to deny the philosophical value of this 
theory. If we are denied absolute certainty, at least all effort 
of the mind is not stultified, it still has some meaning, some 
significance ; the mind may adhere freely to a probability 
which is brought nearer and nearer to certainty by the mutual 
agreement of representations and ideas within the unity of a 
coherent thought. 
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Eclecticism : Evidence the Criterion of Truth. Antiochus. 
Cicero. 

The theory of probability prepared the way for a return to 
dogmatism. The Sceptics had rejected all the philosophic 
systems as false, the Eclectics admitted that not one of them 
was true; but, advancing a step further in the direction 
marked out by Carneades, they thought that from all the 
systems taken together, they might be able to find the truth, 
provided these systems were critically examined. What was to 
be the criterion of truth ? If we are to depend on the proposi- 
•tions in which philosophers agree, we should only arrive at very 
vague and general notions. Shall we fall back on the practical 
value of doctrines ? But what is the destiny of man ? Even 
this is one of the problems concerning which philosophers are 
most divided ; so that the only measure of truth left is 
individual consciousness. But here again the Eclectics only 
develop the theory of Carneades, who, for truth in itself, 
substituted that which appears to be tnie. They accept with 
the Sceptics the subjective character of evidence, but they 
affirm that man possesses as it were a measure of the true and 
the false, that he may fully trust to what is immediately 
given in his consciousness, to what appears to him as certain, 
apart from scientific inquiry. Eclecticism is the common-sense 
school of antiquity. As Zeller remarks, the Eclectics were to 
the Sceptics who went before them what in modern times the 
Scottish school has been to Hume. 

It was very natural that the first appearance of eclecticism slioidd 
have been in the Academy. The theory of Philo of Larissa, the pupil and 
successor of Clitomachus, who was himself a disciple of Carneades, is 
somewhat vague. He professes to remain faithful to the spirit of his 
masters, maintaining that there is no sure sign of the true and the false 
(Acad. II, 6, 18), nevertheless he does not deny the possibility of cer- 
tainty. We must, he says, distinguish inter incertum et id quod percipi 
non posdt (Cic. Acad. II, 10, 32). There is a certainty which is founded 
on evidence, and there are truths impressed on our minds which are 
evident and which yet cannot be perceived and comprehended as the Stoics 
supposed ; esse aliquid jperspicui (Ivapyi^) vencm illud quidem impressum 
in animo atque mente^ neqwe tamen id percipi ac comprekendi posse {Acad. 
II, 11, 34). 

In order to attain certitude it was necessary to break 
altogether from the theory of Carneades, and this was done 
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by Antiochus of Ascalon. His eclectic dogmatism was founded 
on the postulate which served as basis to the Stoic dogmatism,, 
namely, on the necessity of fixed opinions in order to act. 
Probability alone is not enough for practical life, and even 
supposing it were enough, the principles of Carneades would 
destroy it. Probability and certainty disappear together. If 
the true as such cannot be known, how can anything have 
the appearance to us of being true ? (Cic. Acad, II, 11, 33). 

Antiochus, indeed, reasserts the possibility of certainty. He examines 
and refutes Carneades’ criticisms. As regards the senses his arguments re- 
solve themselves into the following : because our senses sometimes deceive 
us, we have no right to infer that they deceive us always (Cic. Acad. II, 
7, 19). As against general concepts, Carneades used to bring forward the 
illusions of dreams or of madness. But these do not bear the evidence 
peculiar to true concepts (Ibid. II, 15, 47). Carneades tried to reduce 
these concepts to nothing by such arguments as the Sorites, but if two 
things resemble one another it does not follow that they are indis- 
tinguishable. The only conclusion is that truth is difficult to discover. 
Finally, scepticism is self-contradictory. The Sceptic proceeds by de- 
finitions and reasonings, yet lie denies that there is any difference 
between erroi* and truth ; he affirms that there are representations 
which are false, and yet believes that there is no difference between the 
representations that are true and those that are false (Und. II, 9 
29-41, 43). 


Having thus refuted Scepticism, Antiochus founds an eclectic 
dogmatism. He professes to return to the true tradition of 
the Academy, which, according to him, had been broken since 
the time of Arcesilaus. Plato, Aristotle, and Zeno differ, he 
says, more in language than in ideas ((Jic. Acad. II, 5, 15), and 
here we have another argument against Scepticism. Since it is 
possible to reconcile the various systems, the Sceptic can no 
longer bring fijrward the contradictions between them as an 
argument in his favour. Arius Didymus and Potamo, con- 
temporaries of Augustus, were likewise eclectics. 

Cicero had been taught by Philo of Larissa and Antiochus, and he 
adopted to a great extent the theories of the new Academy. But if the 
crintradictions of the great philosophers appeared to him a sufficient 
reason for doubting the possibility of speculative truth, he is in reality an 
eclectic, and when he speaks of moral truths he forgets Carneades and is 
as dogmatic as a Stoic. Every conviction rests ultimately, he says, on an 
inner and immediate certainty, on our own natural feeling of truth, on a 
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kind of innate knowledge which precedes experience. S\mt enim ingeniis 
noatris aemina innata virtutum {Tusc. Ill, 1, 2). Natura homini dedit talem 
mentem^ qxvae omnem mrtxitem accipere posset, ingenuitque sine doctrina 
notitias parvas rerum maxhnarum (De Fin. V, 21, 59). Ammum esse 
ingeneratum a Deo {De Leg. I, 8, 24). 

Revival of Scepticism. Enesidemus ; Agrippa: the Tropes. 
Sextus Empiricus. Summary of Ancient Scepticism. Criticism 
(1) of the Formal Possibility, (2) of the Results of Knowledge. 

Eclecticism was the offspring of Scepticism, and partook of 
its nature. To refuse to decide between rival systems of philo- 
sophy was ecpiivalent to that abstention from judgment which 
was recommended by the Sceptics. The observation was soon 
made that the meaning of a philosophical proposition is 
determined by the system it belongs to, and that consequently 
propositions borrowed from different systems are as mutually 
-exclusive as these systems themselves. Thus Scepticism con- 
tinued side by side with Eclecticism, but from this time forth 
it showed no originality. All it could do now was to unite, 
order, and develop the arguments of Arcesilaus and Carneades. 
This was done by the so-called new Sceptics. 

Ptolemy of Cyrene, Enesidemus, Agrippa, and Sextus 
Empiricus (in the two first centuries of the Christian era) 
professed, however, not to belong to the New Academy, while 
they borrowed from it most of their arguments. They accuse 
this school of inconsistency, of having by its theory of pro- 
bability brought about the eclectic dogmatism to which its 
later representatives had been converted. Scepticism in its 
original purity, that is to say the scepticism of Pyrrho, seemed 
to them to be more secure against the attacks of dogmatism ; 
but, in truth, it is difficult to say in what they differed from 
the Pyrrhonians of the New Academy. The chief merit of 
is that he collected all the different reasons for 
doubting under ten heads or tropes (D.L. ix, 87 ; Sext. Em- 
piricus, Adv. Math. VII, 345). 

Four of them refer more especially to the subject, their aim being 
to throw doubt upon the veracity of our perceptions by showing that 
these contradict one another (Sext. Emp. Pyrrh. Hypotyp. I, 36-117). In 
the first place, the same objects appear different to different animals ; 
secondly, even among men there are physical and moral differences, owing 
to which the same object is not perceived by all in the same way ; 
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thirdly, even in the same man the different senses are not always in 
agreement, and sometimes they contradict one another ; fourthly, our 
perception of things is affected by our physical and moral inclinations, by 
the state of our health, by the fact of our being awake or asleep, at rest 
or in motion, sad or joyful, etc. How are we to know whether we are in 
a condition to perceive things exactly as they are ? Whatever our 
criterion may be, it requires proof ; and in order to know whether this proof 
is correct, another criterion is needed, and so on ad infinitum. 

Enesidemus’ six other tropes may be said to refer to the object. They 
show the uncertainty and difficulty which surround our knowledge in its 
lelation to the object. Firstly, the same thing appears differently to us 
according to the different forms it assumes ; the same substance will 
appear white as a powder, and yellow or black as a solid mass. A grain 
of sand appears to us to be hard, whereas a heap of sand is soft. 
Secondly, the result of observations vary with circumstances. A squarti 
tower appears to us from a distance to be round. Thirdly, things mak© 
more or less impression on us accoi ding as we are more or less accustomed( 
to them. Fourthly, we cannot know things in themselves on account of| 
the relativity of all our representations. Fifthly, we perceive things 
through a medium (air, liquids, etc.), the influence of which on oui^ 
perceptions we are unable to appreciate. Sixthly, the differences in lawi 
and in customs render impossible any decision as to what is true anc 
what is false, as to what is good and in conformity to nature (Sext. Emp 
Pijrrh. HypoU/p. I, 117-1G3). 

Most of these arguments bear on our sensible knowledge only, but 
Enesidemus adds to this criticism another which concerns our conception 
of the true, and especially of causality (Emile Saisset : En^idhne). He 
also examines our conceptions of passivity, of birth and destruction, as 
being connected with our notion of causality, and he tries to show that 
every one of these notions involves a contradiction. As against the 
Stoics, he also maintains the impossibility of inferring from phenomena to 
substance, from external signs to what is hidden. As we shall see, his 
arguments were developed later by Sextus Empiricus. The conclusion 
arrived at by Enesidemus is that po one should affirm anything, not even 
his own doubt. He wished his philosophy to be called not a doctrine 
(acpecris), but a tendency (aywy^). 

Agrippa reduces the sceptical arguments or tropes to five : 

Firstly, contradictions among human opinions ; secondly, infinite^ 
regress, the necessity of proving everything ; thirdly, relativity of all our 
representations, which vary with the subject ; fourthly, every demon- 
stration amounts to d^petitio principi ; fifthly, diallelos : whatever is used to 
prove a proposition stands itself in need of this same proposition in order 
to be proved ; for example, the veracity of thought can be proved only 
through sensible perception, and vice versa (Sext. Emp. Pyrrk, Hypotyp, 
I, 164 sq.\ 
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Finally, at the end of the second century of the Christian 
era, we find in Sextus Empiricus a recapitulation of all the 
arguments of his forerunners. 

He continually returns to the argument of the impossibility of estab- 
lishing a criterion of truth, or of proving anything, because every demon- 
stration demands another, and so on to infinity. Not even the proposition 
that man is able to judge of truth can be maintained. For with 
whom would this decision rest? With one man or with all men? 
In the former case, where is this man to be found ? In the latter, how 
is an agreement between all men to be established ? And even if we 
were to grant that man has the power to judge of the truth, which of his 
faculties will enable him to do so ? The senses ? but these continually 
contradict each other in different men, and in the same man from one 
inonient to another ; moreover, the senses only give us subjective modi- 
fications and never enable us to assert anything as to the nature of things. 
Can it be through the understanding ? But how could man’s understanding, 
which is internal, reach the external ? This last argument contains, as it 
were, a presentiment of one of the problems in Kant’s Critic] ue : What 
proof have we of the objectivity of the categories of human thought ^ 
{Pi/rrh. Hypoti/p. II, 18-84 ; Adv. Math, 314-445). Sextus Empiricus also 
examines our notions of the true, but on this point his arguments do not 
contain much beyond what he had already said concerning the criterion 
of truth. 

Having examined the formal possibility of knowledge, 
Sextus Empiricus proceeds to attack the results arrived at 
l)y the divers dogmatic systems of philosophy ; he develops 
the arguments of his forerunners, and more especially those 
of Enesidemus. 

The Stoicjs had distinguished two kinds of signs. The first only 
recall other phenomena with which by a previous experience we know 
them to be assc^ciated ; in this sense lightning is the sign of thunder, 
smoke of fire ; and these they call signs of things already experienced 
((rrjfxela €r8ctKT6/cd). The other kind of sign reveals to us that which 
we do not know through any experience ; these are indicative signs 
(€KKaX\r7rTiKd), Phenomena, for example, are not only signs that recall 
to memory other phenomena, for they also reveal to us substances and 
causes. Sextus Empiricus denies the existence of these indicative signs. 
The sign and what is signified are, he says, two things which are relative 
to one another. Now, of two correlative things one cannot be known 
without the other (e.g. right and left) ; therefore we cannot understand a 
sign as a sign without understanding the thing it signifies, and consequently 
we should know together with it that which it fs supposed to reveal to us ; 
and hence the sign would be useless. The sign cannot pi'ecede in the order 
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of knowledge that which it signifies, therefore there are no revealing signs. 
How then can we infer substance from phenomena ? The latter can 
make nothing known to us that we do not already know at the same time 
and in the same way as themselves {Pi/rrh. Hy polyp, II, 80-133 ; Adv. 
Math, VIII, 141-298), 

Not only, according to Sextns Empiricus {Adv, Mcdh, IX, 
207), are we unable to arrive at causes through phenomena, 
but the very idea of cause involves a contradiction. 

For no matter how we try to imagine it, we are unable to conceive 
the relation of cause and efi'ect. The cause must precede the effect, but 
a cause is a relative thing, for it can have no existence unless in 
relation to some effect. Now, correlative things are simultaneous not 
only in thought but in existence. And if the cause and the efi’ect are 
simultaneous, how are we to distinguish them ? Which is the effect, 
which the cause? And how are we to conceive cause and effect — as 
corporeal or incorporeal ? But the corporeal cannot produce the 
incorporeal ; and conversely. We are unable to conceive any relation 
between these two heterogeneous terms. Again, the corporeal cannot be 
produced by the coi pcueal, nor the incorporeal by the incorporeal, foi\ 
were it so, that which is derived from the active substances would be 
already contained in them and consequently would not have had to 
become. Finally, either the cause produces its effect alone, or it requires- 
a matter in which to produce it. In the former case, from being one, the 
cause becomes two, and, since it is its nature to produce, from being two- 
it will become four, and so on to infinity. But is it not absurd to make 
infinity come out of unity ? And if the active principle can do nothing 
without the co-operation of the passive principle, the cause being defined 
as being such that the effect takes place when it is present and does not 
take place when it is absent, the passive principle is as much the cause as- 
the active {Adv. Math, IX, 195-276), 

It will be noticed that this lengthy criticism of the con- 
ception of causality is an entirely objective one, and that it in 
no wise foreshadows the modern psychological method. Sextus- 
Empiricus endeavours, by means of arguments of the same 
kind, to reduce to nothing the conceptions of diminution and 
increase, and, with them, those of the transposition of parts, of 
change and of motion. He analyses the notions presupposed in 
physical science: space, body, rest, motion, mixture; and the proof 
of the existence of God, and of the providential attributes 
belonging to God which are part of the doctrine of universal 
design. His arguments,, which are scarcely more than a 
development of those of his predecessors, end, like theirs, in the 
II. H 
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conclusion that all affirmations are indifFerent : laocrOeveia twv 
X dywv. Every affinnation may be contradicted by an affirma- 
tion of equal value. We must therefore suspend our 
judgment and act in accordance with appearances, custom, 
or the need of the moment. 


Neo-Platonic Mysticism : Ecstasy. 

It seemed as if scepticism was to be the last word of Greek 
Pliilosophy. Tlie Eclectics liad attempted to avert the ruin of 
philosophy by appealing to our immediate knowledge, to 
common sense. But there was no more harmony between the 
conceptions of the different members of the eclectic school 
than between the systems which they professed to reconcile ; 
and this diversity was another triumph for scepticism. Truth 
was not to be found either in the relation of thought to its 
object nor in the reflection of thought upon itself. Wejnn^ 
aba ^on tt^ hop^ of attaini iuutn^thjiillless jwe admit l^hat it i^ 
dir?^Iv communicated^^tQjSA^ 

ttecf Is, by Godr Himselt And this was the extreme solution 
adopted by the Neo-Platonists, a solution which scepticism 
had rendered necessary. Only the despair of attaining certainty 
in scientific thought could have led to this attempt to find truth 
in a revelation that was above thought itself. 

But how was certainty to be founded on the knowledge of a 
God Whose existence it was necessary to prove ? A reply to 
this question is found in the system of Plotinus. 
w ithin^ is^ we are not re all y distinct from H im. The^^wh^' 

fj^nction to^ur true 

being, to makeus consciou ?"oi ou ^' Ment itv''^^ 

x:^ndejLJ)qsslEI^tl m ecstasy by whic^Twe^^are^aj^aoI^ 
in thesi^n-e pfm Th^isthelTeo^^^ like,^^^^ 

;]^cI6Gtic^make an aweal to immediSrCec^ But how 

could certaiiiTcnowIeoge"^ tlTe^o^ecTTSlSeiTm from the mere 
reflection of the subject on itself ? ^ojdi^squg&t mm the 
ectics had foun d n o answer ; but it is so ^ed when J Jxgre^ec- 

nSothing else than the 
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through dialectic it must be that we possess it already. How 
is this possession of the truth to be explained ? The soul in 
her higher part dwells always in the intelligence ; she has, in the 
intuition of herself, the intuition of the intelligible, of the world 
of ideas (Plotinus, Enn, IV, 4, 2). But above this intellectual 
intuilibn, in which there is still consciousness and distinction,’ 
there is the intuition of the One, there is ecstasy, by which we 
are lifted above all determinate thought and fused with 
God {Ibid. VI, 9, 4). It is only through ecstasy t hat we 
possess the principle and ffe " unity T) F i dea's. Bo Tong as we 
Imve not risen to this higher intuitioT in which we become, 


one with the Absolute, there remains a duality of subject and; 
object, of thought am^ being, which stands in the way of 
knowledge. Thus it is in ecstasy tliat the ultimate principle of 
all certainty is found. But Plotinus liimself admits that 
ocstasy does not depend on ourselves ; wo must wait for^jj^, 
we can ^at most prepare ourselves for it by purification through 
knowledge and virtue. Certainty would seem then to be only 
the privilege of some elect souls, a gift from heave n. 


Christianity introduces into the Theory of Certainty a new 
dement : Faith, 


In the Neo-Platonic ecstasy we are immediately united ,to 
the Absolute, the intuition of which is above intelligence. But 
this ecstasy is an accidental and passing state. Quite other is 
the function of Faith {iricrTi^). In Christian philosophy Faith, 
according to St. Paul, is not only the act of a mind that assents 
to the Evangelical teaching, but a feeling of trust and the need 
of loving God. It is, moreover, an act of will by which we 
renounce the flesh, in order to live the divine life through 
•communion with Christ. 


I live ; yet not I, but Chri.st liveth in me : Si ovk Irt iyo), Si iv ifxol 
Xpto-Tos (Gal, II, 20). Thus faith takes possession of the whole soul, 
renews, regenerates her, gives her new life. But man is not the author 
of his own salvation. Faith comes to him from God, Who, by communi- 
cating His spirit to man, brings about the birth of the spiritual man 
(TrvevfiaTLKo^) in him. 

While he shows the part played by faith in all our know- 
ledge, St. Augustine endeavours to bring about the union of 
rational with religious faith. 
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Scepticism cannot be reconciled with that need of certainty which 
allows the human mind no rest without the possession of truth. In the 
second place, scepticism involves contradictory elements : even if I doubt 
I have the notion of knowledge, for doubt implies a comparison between 
actual knowledge and the notion of an ideal knowledge to which the 
former does not correspond {Dp Vera Itelig. 73). Finally, doubt implies 
the fact that he who doubts thinks and exists {De Trin. X, 14). Hero 
we have Descartes’ Cogito ergo snm. It is impossible to rest satisfied 
with scepticism. Now faith (in the most general sense of the word) 
and knowledge presuppose one another, for they are joined m every act 
of knowledge. What is knowing? It is apprehending by reason that 
which makes a thing necessary ; but before we can become conscious 
of this necessity we must admit the existence of the object, we must 
rely on the immediate evidence which discursive thought will afterwards 
confirm {De Liber Arhit. II, 2). Thus faith, or the act of will which gives 
its assent to thought {cum assemione cogitare)^ is the first step towards 
knowledge. That our sensible perceptions are subjectively true there 
can be no doubt ; but that there is a real world corresponding to these 
perceptions is a truth of which faith alone can give us certainty; and 
that this sensible woi’ld contains, so to speak, supra-sensible truth is 
another act of faith which precedes thought. It is therefore possible 
to have faith without knowledge, but there can be no knowledge 
without faith. St Augustine’s ideal is neither belief without knowledge 
nor knowledge without belief, but the faith which is made complete by 
kiiow'ledge, or the knowledge which confirms this faith {De Utilitate 
Credendi^ II, 25). There is a double analogy between religious faith 
and the faith that provides the object of our knowledge. Religious 
faith implies an act of will and of love ; to know the good we must 
love and will it. Moreover, religious faith also finds outside itself 
its object, which consists in the supernatural truths given to us in 
revelation. 

The Middle Ages : Gradual Separation of Faith from 
Reason remits in Scepticism. Montaigne. Charron. 

The Mediaeval philosophers, like St. Augustine, regarded 
faith as an experience : the experience of an ethical and 
spiritual life as opposed to external experience. For the- 
ancients, moral life depended on knowledge, man acts as he 
thinks.’* For the great Scholastics, on the contrary, the 
experience of the life of the soul, that profound consciousness 
of a spiritual nature which is faith, is both the perfection and 
the condition of scientific knowledge. Faith is not opposed to 
knowledge ; it prepares the way for knowledge. Truth cannot 
contradict itself. 
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St. Anselm expounds with much force the doctrine : Non quaero 
intellegere ut credam, sed credo nt intelligain. I believe in order to under- 
stand, quia nisi credidero^ non intelligayn^ for if I did not believe I should 
not understand {Proslog. 1 ). St. Thomas does not go quite so far ; he thinks 
that revealed truths such as those of the Trinity, original sin, etc., cannot be 
proved by reason, not because they are against reason, but because they 
are above it, and that is why they are objects of faith {Summa Theol. I, 
Qu((est. 32, Art. 1). Faith in man pre-supposes the co-operation of grace, 
or, as it were, a call from God {interior instinetm Dei invitantis). It depends 
more on the will than on the intellect. The mind adheres to truths 
of a supernatural order, not by the force of an irresistible demonstration, 
but by obeyiiig the will. Reason can only refute the arguments of the] 
enemies of the Church by showing that they are false or not necessary 
{fidsas^ non necessarias). Faith, like grace, does not destroy nature but 
completes and perfects it. Reason pre-supposes the preambles of faith 
{jjroeamhula fidei\ and in this sense is subordinate to faith, naturalis 
ratio suhservit fi den {Summa Theol. II, qu. 2). 

Finally, when, with William of Ockam, Nominalism prevailed, 
faith was separated from and even opposed to knowledge# 
Realism, by representing the very ideas of God as the objects of 
knowledge, was able to find harmony between reason and faith. 
Nominalism reduced science to a pure formalism. It was no 
longer Divine ideas that were the basis of our reasonings, but 
words, nomina, Jlatus vocis. Revealed truths were therefore 
imposed by faith, and faith had nothing in common with 
reason, wliich had only a relative value. Thus it would seem that 
the pliilosophy of the Middle Ages had failed in its task : it 
did not succeed in reconciling faith with reason. But this was 
because faith was then identified with the dogmas of a 
positive religion. Nevertheless a great truth was brought to 
light, namely, that true philosophy, if not science in the 
strict sense of the word, cannot be separated from the 
experience of our ethical and spiritual life ; that philosophy is 
made up of ideas revealed by this experience and reflection. 

It became a habit amongst the bold philosophers of the 
Renaissance to draw a distinction between theological and 
philosophical truths, and to assert that they might co-exist 
although opposed to one another. Doctrines submissively 
accepted as articles of faith were rejected in the name 
of reason. But this separation of reason and faith 
divided the human mind against itself. It was inevitable 
that thought should openly return to the ancient tradition, and 
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that reason should once more be reinstated. This was done 
by Descartes, If men are to rest content with the mediaeval 
conception, with the antithesis between reason and faith, the 
consequence will be a scientific scepticism. 

This is . the view taken by Montaigne, whose whole work is 
a negation of what had been iiffirmed by the great Scholastics. 
His essays, indeed, mark the end of mediaeval thought, 
although he merely resumes the arguments of ancient scepticism 
concerning the formal possibility of, and the results obtained 
by knowledge. Montaigne's friend and disciple Charron thinks 
that a very good method of introducing and establishing Chris-1 
tianity among an unbelieving and infidel people would be to| 
make them disciples of Pyrrho, lieason, being then convinced 
of its own impotence, would easily submit to revelation, for} 
he says, never would a Pyrrhonian or an Academician be a' 
heretic : they are two opposite things. 

Descartes : Clear and Distinct Ideas ; Divine Trnthfxilness ; 
Reconciliation. 

Was there then no choice between scepticism and revelation? 
Some sought to escape from this alternative, — Galileo and Coper- 
nicus through the natural bent of their scientific genius ; 
Telesio and Bacon because they had a presentiment of modern 
scientific methods ; Giordano Bruno and Nicholas of Cusa 
through their philosophic enthusiasm. It was the spirit of 
antiquity come to life again, though not yet fully conscious of 
itself. Descartes was the first to attempt, with a full con- 
sciousness of what he wanted and of what had to be done, to 
re-establish an independent philosophy, and that not only 
de facto but de jure. 

The introduction to his philosophy is, as it were, a summary 
of the whole history of human thought since the Middle Ages. 
He puts aside faith and at once finds himself confronted by 
scepticism : how was he to escape from it ? By employing 
it as a method. We have accepted most of our opinions with- 
out- reflection from our teachers and our desires, and we must 
set them aside {Disc, de la M6th.y 2nd Part). Since our senses 
sometimes deceive us, we cannot trust them at all. Some 
men make mistakes in their reasoning concerning even the 
simplest things in geometry, hence we shall reject as false all 
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those reasons which we now take to be demonstrative. Lastly, 
as a malicious spirit, as cunning and deceitful as it is powerful, 
may be making sport of us and using his skill to deceive us, 
we shall suspend our judgment on all things (1st Medit,). 

In its methodical doubt Cartesian philosophy starts from 
scepticism. But out of this very doubt does not an irresistible 
truth emerge ? 1 who doubt, think. I think, therefore I am. 

And this is the starting point of modern thought ; it establishes 
the thinking subject, and so clearly, that henceforward the 
facts of consciousness at least, and the manifestations of 
thought, are beyond the reach of the most audacious scepticism. 
All that the latter can now question is the correspondence 
l)etween these subjective phenomena and reality, that is to say, 
the existence of objective certainty. 

How is this objective certainty to be attained ? This is the 
most critical point in the Cartesian theory. When I say that 
“ I think, therefore I am,'' what is it that assures me of the 
truth of this proposition ? It is that I know clearly that in 
order to think I must exist. I may therefore take it as a 
truth that those things which I conceive very clearly aiui 
distinctly are all true. The clearness and distinctness of ideas 
is therefore the criterion of their truth. Starting from this 
principle, Descartes proves the existence of God. But having 
done so, he seems to invert the order of his first principles, for 
he adds that it is because God exists that what we can see 
clearly and distinctly is true. 

“The principle which I have already taken as a rule, viz., that all 
the things which we clearly and distinctively conceive are true, is certain 
only because He is or exists, and because He is a perfect being, and because 
all we possess is derived from Him. Whence it follows that our ideas or 
notions, which to the extent of their clearness or distinctness are real and 
proceed from God, must to that extent be true ” (Disc, de la M4th, 4th Pt.). 

But is there not here a vicious circle ? Reason proves the 
existence of God, and God guarantees the validity of reason, 
Our demonstration of the existence of God is valid only if He 
is already shown to exist. God is proved by the natural light 
of reason, and without God this natural light could only be a 
source of error. In order to understand how Descartes 
escapes from this seemingly vicious circle we must observe his 
view of certainty. The problem is not to pass from what 
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appears to us as true to what is true in itself, but to attain 
absolute certainty in the realm of thought. The doubt we 
want to get rid of is the doubt of a man who has just done a 
sum of addition and asks himself whether he has made a 
mistake in it. 

“ When in thinking we have a clear conception of a certain truth, we are 
naturally inclined to believe this truth. And if our belief is so firm that 
we can never have any reason to doubt that which we believe in this way, 
v>e require nothing more ; for we have with regard to this inattei* as much 
certainty as one can reasonably desire. For what matters it to us if some 
one were to suppose that that of which we ai‘e so strongly persuaded is 
false in the eyes of God or of the angels, and is therefore, absolutely 
speaking, false ?” {^Amwer to the 2iid Objection). 

We must distinguish between an immediate intuition and the 
act of memory implied in every deduction that is at all lengthy. 
When we fix our mind on an evident truth, such as the cogito 
ergo sum, there is no room for doubt. Our intuition, that is 
to say, our clear and distinct knowledge of the truth before us 
does not require the guarantee of the divine veracity. But 
when we make a lengthy deduction, or when we remember 
certain conclusions without thinking of the principles by which 
they are established, and without going once more through the 
reasoning by which they are justified, only the knowledge of 
God, who is the warrant of the validity of our thought, can 
give us certainty. The knowledge of the atheist is not true 
science, because any knowledge on which doubt may be thrown 
cannot be called by the name of science {IlM.), 

We have now escaped from the circle in which we seemed 
to be imprisoned. The cogito ergo sum is a clear and dis- 
tinct truth at the moment when we think it, and as there is 
no thought that does not imply the cogito, the latter never falls 
into the realm of memory. From the cogito we are led to the 
existence of God without going beyond the limits of the 
irresistible evidence which leaves no room for doubt. When 
we have reached the idea of God, we have the certainty that 
our mind is made for truth ; and this certainty extends to the 
premisses which have served to prove the existence of God. 

“ In the first instance, we are sure that God exists, because we give our 
attention to the reasons which prove His existence ; but after that, it is 
enough for us to remember having conceived a thing clearly in order to be 
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sure that this thing is true, which would not be the case if we did not know 
that God exists and that He cannot deceive us” (^Anmer to the J^th 
Objection^ 2nd Part). 

To sum up : God is the principle of knowledge as well as of 
existence. In Him is the theoretical basis of certainty ; but 
its practical criterion is in the clearness and distinctness of 
ideas. By an intuition which leaves no room for doubt we 
know the existence of thought and tlie existence of God, which 
is immediately deducible from the existence of thought. 

As for the existence of the world it is guaranteed to us by 
the divine veracity alone. In the same way the knowledge of 
this world is subordinate to the existence of God, for it is 
because God exists and because He is perfect that distinct 
realities correspond to our clear and distinct ideas. 

Malchranche : Certitude and Vidon in God. 

According to Descartes, the truthfulness of God assures us 
that real things correspond to our clear and distinct ideas. We 
liave thus three terms l)efore us : the ideas of the mind, reality, 
and God. Malebranche simplifies Descartes' system by reduc- 
ing these three terms to one. The ideas are reality itself, andj 
our mind, which apprehends them by an immediate intuitioni 
<loes not require to be guaranteed by God, since in so far as iti 
has clear and distinct ideas it sees God Himself. 

“ If our bodies move in a corporeal world, our minds are constantly 
being carried into an ideal world which affects them, and thus becomes 
perceptible to them” {Entretiens I, 5). To deny the reality of the ideas 
would be to assert that the non-existent can be thought. “All the 
things of which I think, are, or at least exist as long as I am thinking of 
them. When I think of a circle or a number, of Being, or the Infinite, or 
of a certain finite being, I perceive realities, for if the circle of wliich I 
am thinking was nothing, when thinking of it I would be thinking of 
nothing ; now the circle of which I am thinking has properties that do not 
belong to any other figure, therefore this circle exists at the time I am 
thinking it, because the non-existent has no properties, and one non- 
existent thing cannot be different from another non-existent thing” 
{Ibid, I, 4). All these ideas exist in God, Who is the basis of their 
reality. “ All our clear ideas are in God as far as their intelligible reality 
is concerned. It is only in Him that we see them, only in the universal 
reason which through them enlightens all minds. If our ideas are 
eternal, immutable, necessary, it must be that they exist in an immutable 
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Being ; our minds dwell in the Universal Reason in that Intelligible 
Suh&tance which contains the ideas of all the truths discovered by us ” 
[Ibid, I, 10). 

Thus the principle of certainty is oiir union, or rather our 
oneness with God. Truth is . God present in us, thinking iii;' 
us ; the intelligible is the real and the absolute. For Male- 
branche, as for Descartes, the practical criterion of truth is 
the clearness of our ideas. In order to know the works of 
God we must consult the ideas He gives us ; those which are 
clear ; those on which He has formed these works. We run a 
great risk, if we follow any other method {Ibid. Ill, 12). jLll 
our clear ideas are in God in so far as they have intelligible 
reality. It is only in Him that we see them'' {Ibid. I, 18). 
What, then, is the use of the material world on this theory ? It 
has none. If it did not exist, nothing would be changed in our 
knowledge of the intelligible world {Ibid. I, 5). We could even, 
absolutely speaking, have the same feelings independently 
of objects {Ibid, I, 8 ; VI, 4). And on the other hand, if the 
sensible world did exist we should have no means of perceiving 
it ; why then affirm its existence ? It cannot be known 
immediately, and the feelings which lead us to believe in it 
are purely subjective modifications. 

“ Bodies cannot act on our mind nor be present to it, and our mind can 
only know them in the ideas which represent them, and can only perceive 
them through the modes and feelings of which they cannot be more than 
the occasional cause ” {Entr. VI, 5). The external world cannot be proved^ 
“The volitions of God which refer to the world are not contained in the 
notion we have of Him, and since only these volitions can give being to 
creatures, it is clear that only those truths can be demonstrated which 
have a necessary connection with their principles. Thus, since we 
cannot make sure of the existence of bodies through demonstration, 
there is no other way of doing so except through the authority of 
revelation ” {Ibid, 6). 

These divers sensations by which we are affected are the 
results of the general laws of the union of the soul and the 
body, and are nothing else than natural revelations by which 
God informs us that we have a body and that we are 
surrounded by other bodies. But our senses sometimes 
deceive us ; hence speculative doubt is still possible, and we 
must fall back on stipernatural revelation. 
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“Faith provides us with a proof which it is impossible to resi^ 
Whether there are bodies or not, it is certain that we see them, and that 
God alone can have given us sensations of them. It is therefore God 
who puts bef6re my mind the appearance of the men with whom I 
live, of the books I study, of the preachers I hear. . . . Now, faith 
tells me that God has created the heavens and the earth, that the 
Scriptures are a Divine Book, This Book, as it appears to me, tells me 
positively that there are thousands and thousands of creatures and 
things. Behold, now, all my appearances changed into reality. Faith 
being pre-supposed, the existence of bodies is strictly demonstrated’^ 
Ibid. 8). 

To sum up : our soul stands in two relations ; one of these 
is immediate and necessary, a relation to the Author of its 
being, to the Universal Reason, which is the place of spirits as 
space is the place of bodies ; the other relation is mediate and 
contingent, though governed by general laws, a relation to the 
body and through it to other bodies. The soul can therefore 
be only indirectly assured of the existence of bodies, including 
its own. It is only to God that the soul is immediately united. 
Thus, vision in God, which is the effect of the constant action 
of God upon us, or, in other words, of the connection between 
our reason and the Universal Reason, is the foundation of all 
certainty. 

Spinoza : In so far as it possesses Adequate Ideas the Human 
Mind, is one unth the Divine Mind, 

To say : “ by substance I mean that which is in itself and 
i»s conceived through itself. ... by mode I mean that 
which exists and is perceived through something other than 
itself,” is to assume that things have existence by reason of 
and in proportion to our conception of them ; is in fact to 
identify Being with thought. Thus in Spinoza we find once 
more the principle of clear ideas. His Ethics, even in its 
external form, is the most striking application of this theory. 

“ A true idea (for we possess a true idea) is something different from its 
object {ideatum). Thus a circle is different from the idea of a circle 
{On the Improvement of the Understanding,, trails, by Elwes, p. 12). A 
true idea must correspond with its ideate or object {Eth, Part I, ax. VI). 
How are we to know that an idea corresponds with its object ? For such 
a distinction to be possible, the true idea must be recognized by intrinsic 
marks. That which constitutes the reality of a true thought must be 
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sought in the thought itself, and deduced from the nature of the under- 
standing. A true idea is distinguished from a false idea not so much by 
its extrinsic object as by its intrinsic nature . . . whence it follows that 
there is in ideas something real whereby the true are distinguished from 
the false” {On the Improvement of the Understanding, pp 25, 26). 

The intrinsic quality of a true idea is that it is adeqitate. 
An adequate idea is one that is in God, inasmuch as He consti- 
tutes the essence of the human soul. When an idea is in God, 
not only inasmuch as He is the essence of the human soul, 
but ill so far as He has at the same time the idea of another 
thing, this idea is only partially in us, in other words it is 
inadequate. It is precisely in this privation of knowledge that 
lies the falseness of ideas. All ideas are true and adequate in 
God. We recognize an adequate idea in that it is clear and 
distinct, and inadequate in that it is mutilated and confused 
{Eth. II, 35, 36). As the adequate idea is of itself true, the 
criterion of the truth of ideas is their clearness and 
distinctness. “ Ideas that are clear and distinct can never be 
false ’’ ; but this is because the human mind is in their 
case not distinct from the divine. 

The clear and distinct idea not only excludes fiction and 
falseness, but doubt. 

“ In proportion as the understanding is smaller and its experi- 
ence multiplex, so will its power of coining fictions be larger, whereas, as 
the understanding increases, its capacity for entertaining fictitious ideas 
becomes less {On the Improvement of the Understanding, p. 21). If there be 
a God or omniscient Being, such an one cannot form fictitious hypotheses. 

. . . Fiction cannot be concerned with eternal truths {Ihid. p. 19). . . . 
We need therefore be in no fear of forming hypotheses as long as we have 
a clear and distinct perception of what is involved” {Ihid. p. 23). 

The clear and distinct idea also excludes doubt, because 
doubt is merely the result of two confused ideas wliich contradict 
each other. A true idea carries with it immediate certitude. 

“ He who has a true idea knows at the same time that he has a true 
idea, nor can he doubt of the truth of the thing {The Ethics, Prt. II, 
Prop. 43). . . . What can there be more clear and more certain than 
a true idea as a standard of truth ? Even as light displays both itself 
and darkness, so is truth a standard both of itself and of falsity 
{Ibid. note). . . * Our mind, in so far as it perceives things truly, is part 
of the infinite intellect of God ; therefore, the clear and distinct ideas 
of the mind are as necessarily true as the ideas of God (Ibid.). . . ♦ 
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No on§ can know the nature of the highest certainty unless he possesses 
an adequate idea or the subjective essence of a thing ; for certainty is 
identical with such subjective essence” {On the Improvement of the Under- 
standing^ p. 13). 

Holding such a theory, Spinoza had naturally no sympathy 
with the sceptics. If a clear idea carries certitude along with 
it, lack of certitude comes from the absence of any clear idea ; 
and as it is the nature of the understanding to have clear ideas^ 
the sceptic is by this same fact relegated to the order of brutes. 
The sceptic requires proof of proof ad infinitum. 

“ To this I make answer that, if by some happy chance anyone had 
adopted this method in his investigations of nature — that is, if he had 
acquired new ideas in the proper order, according to the standard of 
the original true idea, he would never have douhted the truth of his knov)- 
ledge^ inasmuch as truth, as we have shown, makes itself manifest, and 
knowledge of all things would How as it were spontaneously towards- 
him ” {Ibid. p. 16). 

The Ethics is, in fact, Spinoza's reply to scepticism. It 
reproduces the order of nature and thus makes doubt impossible. 

“ If there yet remains some sceptic who doubts of our primary 
truth, and of all the deductions we make, taking such truth as our 
standard, he must either be arguing in bad faith, or we must confess 
that there are some men in complete mental blindness, either innate 
or due to misconceptions. . . . With such persons one should not speak 
of sciences. ... If they deny, grant, or gainsay, they know not that 
they deny, grant, or gainsay, so that they ought to be regarded as- 
automatics utterly devoid of intelligence” {Ibid. p. 17). 

Leibnitz : Intuitive^ Demonstrative, and Sensible Certitiuie. 

Leibnitz distinguishes three kinds of knowledge, the intuitive,, 
the demonstrative, and the sensible {New Essays, IV, 2), 
and he attributes certitude to these three kinds, which he 
calls certain knowledge, in contrast to probable knowledge 
{Ibid. 14). Thus there are three kinds of certitude, the intuitive,, 
the demonstrative, and the sensible.^ 

Intuitive certitude comprises two classes of truths : primary 
truths of fact, and primary truths of reason, both of which 
are immediately known. Primary truths of fact are the 
result of an immediate inner experience : e.g. the general 
proposition, I think, therefore I am, or the particular proposi- 
tion, I think of such or mch an object 
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“ The primary truths of reason are those which I call by the general 
name of identical, . . . And in this way all adequate definitions contain 
primary truths of reason, and consequently intuitive knowledge” {N’ew 
Essays, IV, ii, 1). “ Now this intuition which makes known our existence t^ 
ourselves makes it known to us with an evidence complete, incapable o^ 
being proved, and having no need of proof . so that even when I attempt td 
doubt all things this doubt itself does not allow me to doubt my owd 
existence^’ (IV, ix, 3). “Truths of reason are necessary, and those or 
fact are contingent. . . . You see by this that all primary truths ot 
reason or of fact have this in common, that they cannot be proved by any* 
thing more certain ” (IV, ii, 1). “And I add that the immediate apper- 
ception of our existence and of our thoughts furnishes us the first truths 
a posteriorij or of fact, i.e. the first experiences ; just as identical proposi- 
tions contain the first truths a priori^ or of reason, i.e. the first lights (les 
premieres htmihres). Both are incapable of proof, and may be called 
immediate, the former because of the immediate relation of the under- 
standing and its object, the latter because of the immediate relation of 
the subject and the predicate ’’ (IV, ix, 2). 

Demonstrative certainty can be reduced to intuitive cer- 
tainty. The act by which we draw a conclusion is a simple 
act of intuition which involves in a single apperception both 
premisses and conclusion. Demonstrative certainty is merely 
intuitive certainty applied to the relation between propositions 
instead of to a single truth. 

There remains sensible certainty. We know our own 
existence by iiituition, that of God by demonstration, and 
that of other objects through sensation ” {Ibid. IV, ix, 2). 
That we have in sensation the idea of an object external to 
ourselves is incontestable. The question is whether we have 
the right to trust this instinctive belief. According to 
Leibnitz, sensible knowledge, as well as the other kinds of 
knowledge, gives certainty. But again, a criterion is required 
to distinguish real sensible knowledge from the illusions of our 
waking hours or of our dreams. This criterion cannot be 
the liveliness of the representations. 

“ Although feelings are wont to be more vivid than imagina- 
tions, it is nevertheless a fact that there are cases where imaginative 
persons are impressed as much, or perhaps more, by their imaginations 
than others are by the truth of things. So that I think the true criterion 
concerning the objects of the senses is the connection of the phenomena, 
i.e. the connection of that which takes place in different places and times, 
and in the experience of different men who are themselves each to the 
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others very important phenomena in this respect. A nd the connection of 
the phenomena, which guarantees the truths of fact in respect to sensible 
things outside of us, is verified by means of the truths of reason just as 
the phenomena of optics are explained by geometry” {Ibid. IV, ii, 14). 

Sensible certainty rests then on the primary truths of 
reason : it consists of inner direct experiences subjected to 
the law of rational truth, and is thus a form of intuitive 
certainty. Leibnitz, like all the Cartesians, does not allow any 
direct value to sensible certainty. Whether the union of the 
soul and the body is due to the laws of occasional causes or to 
a pre-established harmony, we must always go back to the 
Author of these laws for a guarantee of the existence of a 
reality external to ourselves. 

“ . . . Our thoughts come to us from the depths of our own nature, 
other creatures being unable to have an immediate influence upon the 
soul. Besides, the ground of our certitude in regard to universal and 
eternal truths is in the ideas themselves . . . and the basis of the truth of 
contingent and singular things is in the succession, which causes these 
phenomena of the senses to be rightly united as the intelligible truths 
demand (IV, iv, 5). It must, however, be admitted that none of this 
certitude is of the highest degree. . . . For it is not impossible, meta- 
physically speaking, that our knowledge may be a continuous dream 
lasting as long as life ; but it is a thing as contrary to reason as would be 
the idea of a book put together by chance, by throwing the type pell- 
mell ” (IV, ii, 14). 

Sensible certainty rests ultimately on rational certainty, 
on the harmony between phenomena and the requirements 
of reason. The truth of sensible things is justified by 
their connection, which depends upon the intellectual truths 
grounded in reason and upon constant observations of the 
sensible things themselves, even when the reasons do not 
appear ’’ {Ibid, xi, 10). 

Berkeley attempts to re-establish Sensible Certainty. 

Berkeley desired to avoid scepticism ; in fact his Idealism 
(or rather Immaterialism) was the result of his attempt 
to do so. 

“ That there is no such thing as what philosophers call material substance 
I am seriously persuaded ; but if I were made to see anything absurd or 
sceptical in this I should then have the same reason to renounce this that 
'1 imagine I have now to reject the contrary opinion ” (1«^ Dial, Hylas and 
Phil ). 
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The originality of Berkeley consisted in his denying the 
existence of matter, in order to restore to sensible certainty 
its full authority. 

“When therefore they [sensible things] are actually perceived there 
can be no doubt of their existence. Away, then, with all that scepticism^ 
all those ridiculous philosophical doubts. What a jest is it for a 
philosopher to ({uestion the existence of sensible things till he hath it 
proved from the veracity of God ; or to pretend our knowledge in this 
point falls short of intuition or demonstration ! I might as well doubt 
of my own being, as of the being of those things I actually see and feel. 
... I do therefore assert that I am as certain as of my own being, that 
there are bodies or corporal substances (meaning the things I perceive 
by my senses) ” {Zrd Dialogue). 

Here Berkeley attacks an opinion which was common to all 
Cartesians, namely, that the existence of mind is more certain 
than the existence of bodies. The knowledge we acquire 
through our senses is as certain and as immediate as that 
given to us by consciousness. 

Even the existence of God he founds on sensible knowledge. 

“ To me it is evident for two reasons you allow of, that sensible things 
cannot exist otherwise than in a mind or spirit. Whence I conclude, not 
that they have no real existence but that, seeing they depend not on my 
thought and have an existence distinct from being perceived by me^ 
there must he some other mind wherein they exist. As sui'e, thei’efore, as 
the sensible world really exists, so sure is there an infinite omnipresent 
Spirit, who contains and supports it” {^nd Dialogue). 

Thus Berkeley reverses the order adopted in the Cartesian 
school. Sensible certainty is not founded on divine veracity ; 
it is, on the contrary, on the veracity of ofur senses that the 
existence of God is founded. We have only two kinds of 
certainty : intuitive or immediate certainty, which comprises 
the data of sense as well as those of consciousness, and 
demonstrative or mediate certainty which is based on the 
former. In this way Berkeley reconciles his Idealism (or 
Immaterialism) with a firm belief in the veracity of our 
senses ; his Idealism is in fact intended to guarantee their 
veracity. If he rejects the existence of a material sub- 
stance, if he makes the reality of things lie in ideas, it 
is because the opposite theory inevitably ends in scepticism. 

Can you produce so much as one argument against the 
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reality of corporeal things, or in behalf of that avowed utter 
ignorance of their natures, which does not suppose their 
reality to consist in an external absolute existence ? Upon 
this supposition, indeed, the objections from the change of 
colours in a pigeon’s neck or the appearance of the broken 
oar in the water, must be allowed to have weight ” (3rrf Dial). 

Empirical Scepticism of Hume ; Theory of Belief 

Locke had not considered what might be the ultimate 
consequences of his empirical theory of human knowledge. 
His good sense made all extremes repugnant to him. He 
had accepted certainty as a fact, and based it entirely upon 
intuitive knowledge. 

“ This part of knowledge is irresistible, and like bright sunshine forces 
itself immediately to be perceived as soon as ever the mind turns its view 
that way ; and leaves no room for hesitation, doubt, or examination, but 
the mind is presently filled with the clear light of it. It is on this 
intuition that depend all the certainty and evidence of all our knowledge, 
which certainty everyone finds to be so great that he cannot imagine, and 
therefore does not require, a greater ; for a man cannot conceive himself 
capable of a greater certainty than to know that any idea in his mind is 
such as he perceives it to be ; and that two ideas, wherein he perceives a 
difierence, are different and not precisely the same. He that demands a 
greater certainty than this, demands he knows not what, and shows only 
that he has a mind to be a sceptic, without being able to be so ” (Locke,. 
On the Human Understanding y IV, II, 1). 

Hume, with the boldness of a true philosopher, draws the 
sceptical inferences which are logically implied in empiricism. 
He carried on Berkeley’s analytic method and founded 
modern scepticism. Like Berkeley, he accepts all that isi 
immediately revealed to us by our senses, and nothing? 
more. Because our direct experience never makes known te] 
us a substratum of any kind, he denies the existence of any 
substance^ either spiritual or material, and reduces to a 
collection of sensations, not only the notion of matter, but also 
that of mind. Our internal like our external experience/ 
gives us nothing but perceptions. The idea of an ego iai 
therefore reducible to a series of sensations. There is thenj 
only one thing regarding which certainty is possible, namely^ 
our perceptions and the relations between them, and certainty 
has only one source, namely, our immediate experience. / 

ii. I 
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^"“Now since nothing is ever present to the mind but perceptions, and 
since all ideas are derived from something antecedently present to the 
mind, it follows that ’tis impossible for us so much as to conceive or form 
an idea of any thing specifically different from ideas and impressions. 
Let us fix our attention out of ourselves as much as possible : let us 
chase our imagination to the heavens, or to the utmost limits of tlie 
universe, we never really advance a step beyond ourselves, nor can we 
conceive any kind of existence, but those perceptions, which have 
appeared in that narrow compass. This is the universe of the imagina- 
tion, nor have we any idea but what is there produced” {Treatise of 
Human Nature ; Of the Understanding, Part II, Sect. VI). 

But, if every object of knowledge can be reduced by critical 
reflection into impressions and ideas, or copies of impressions 
(see Vol. I, Ch. Ill, Problem of External Perception), it is 
certainly not in that form that the human mind appears to 
itself. Hume had therefore to explain how thought remains 
possible on his hypothesis ; how it is that we do not attribute 
existence equally to all our perceptions ; how fact is dis- 
tinguished from fancy. All the objects to which we apply 
our reason may be divided into two kinds : Relations of Ideas, 
and Matters of Fact, To the first class belong the mathematical 
sciences — geometry, algebra, etc. Their characteristic is that 
judgments concerning them may be formed by the operation (.)f 
the mind alone, without regard to what takes place in fact 
in the universe. The propositions of Euclid remain true 
whether there are triangles or circles in the natural world 
or not. 

As regards matters of fact, the imagination can always 
conceive two contrary phenomena as possible, because such 
conceptions are not self-contradictory. The judgment, the 
sun will not rise to-morrow,” is as intelligible as the judgment, 

the sun will rise to-morrow.” What then, beyond the actual 
testimony of our senses, is the nature of the evidence which 
shall assure us of the real existence of matters of fact ? All 
our reasoning concerning matters of fact is based on the 
relation of cause and effect ; but the principle of causality is 
nothing else than habit. 

“After the constant conjunction of two objects, heat and flame, for 
instance, weight and solidity, we are determined by custom alone to 
expect the one from the appearance of the other. This hypothesis seems 
even the only one, which explains the difficulty why we draw from e* 
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thousand instances an inference which we are not able to draw from one 
instance^ that is in no respect different from them. Reason is incapable 
of any such variation. The conclusions which it draws from considering 
one circle are the same which it would form upon surveying all the 
circles in the universe. . . . Custom, then, is the great guide of human 
life. It is that principle alone which renders our experience useful to us 
and makes us expect for the future, a similar train of events with those 
which have appeared in the past. Without the influence of custom, we 
should be entirely ignorant of every matter of fact, beyond what i 
immediately present to the memory and senses. . . . Having found, in 
many instances, that any two kinds of objects, flame and heat, snow and 
cold, have always been conjoined together ; if flame and snow be pre- 
sented anew to the senses the mind is carried by custom to expect heat or 
cold, and to believe^ that such a quality does exist, and will discover itself 
upon a nearer approach. ... It is an operation of the soul, when we are 
so situated, as unavoidable as to feel the passion of love when we receive 
benefits, or hatred, when we meet with injuries. All these opei^ations 
are a species of natural instincts which no reasoning or process of thought 
and understanding is able either to produce or to prevent” {Inquiry 
<:o7hcermng the Human Uiiderstandiug^ V, 1). 

We are now able to determine the difference between fact 
and fiction. 

“ ’Tis also evident, that the idea of existence is nothing different from 
the idea of any object, and that when after the simple conception of 
anything, we conceive it as existent, we in reality make no addition to or 
alteration on our first idea. . . . But as ^tis certain there is a great 
difference betwixt the simple conception of the existence of an object 
and the belief of it, and as this difference lies not in the parts or com- 
position of the idea which we conceive, it follows that it must lie in the 
mauTier in which we conceive it. . . . So that as belief does nothing but 
vary the manner in which we conceive any object, it can only bestow on 
our ideas an additional force and vivacity” {Treatise of Human Nature^ 
Bk. I, Ft. Ill, 7). 

Fact, then, is only distinguished from fiction by the feeling • 
which accompanies it. The difference is a purely subjective 
one. 

“ I conclude, by an induction which seems to me very evident, that an 
opinion or belief is nothing but an idea, that is different from a fiction, 
not in the nature or the order of its parts, but in the manner of its being 
oonceived. But when I would explain this manner^ I scarce find any word 
that fully answers the case, but am obliged to have recourse to everyone’s 
feeling. . . . An idea assented to feels different from a fictitious idea, 
that the fancy alone presents to us. And this different feeling I 
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endeavour to explain by calling it a superior force, or vivacity, or tolidityy 
or finnness, or steadiness. Tbis variety of terms, which may seem so 
unphilosophical, is intended only to express that act of the mind, which 
renders realities more present to us than fictions, causes them to weigh 
more in the thought, and gives them a superior influence on the passions 
and imagination ” {Ibid. Appendix). 

In the case of an actual sensation, its liveliness, which is 
greater than that of images, suffices to distinguish it from a 
mere illusion. But in a case where the object is absent am I 
incapable of distinguishing the retil from the imaginary ? Am 
I in such a state of indetermination as to expect that a par- 
ticular object may be followed, indifferently, by any other 
object ? The future is not indeterminate any more than the 
present, nor is it given over to illusion ; for habit and the 
feeling by which it is characterized intervene. When I throw 
a piece of wood into the fire, I expect to see a flame, and 
I believe that there will be one. 

“ Belief is nothing but a more vivid, lively, forcible, firm, steady con- 
ception of an object than what the imagination alone is ever able to attain. 

. . . And this manner of conception arises from a customary conjunc- 
tion of the object with something present to the memory or senses. . . . 
Whenever any object is presented to the memory or senses, it immedi- 
ately, by the force of custom, carries the imagination to conceive that 
object, which is usually conjoined to it ; and this conception is attended 
With a feeling or sentiment, diffei’ent from the loose reveries of the fancy " 
{Inquiry concerning Human Understanding, V, 2). 

Thus there is no intrinsic difference between the real and 
the fictitious. All that differs is our inward feeling. We 
believe some things, we do not believe others : this is all that 
can be said. But is this difference of feeling justified by the 
nature of things ? We cannot know, for we do not even know 
whether there are things. Positive knowledge is based on the^ 
principle of causality, and this principle is only a h'abit and 
merely expresses a subjective necessity; it does not govern 
facts, but is derived from them. This sceptical analysis might 
well discourage us, if nature had not given the strength of an 
instinct, or of a mechanical tendency, to this belief. “ Nature, by 
an absolute and uncontrollable necessity has determined us to- 
judge as well as to breathe and feel. . . . Keasoning and belief 
is some sensation or peculiar manner of conception, which ’tia 
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impossible for mere ideas or reflections to destroy” {Treatise, 
Bk. I, Part IV, Sect. 1). 

We have seen that Hume separates the beliefs founded on 
intuition from those based on demonstration, or the relations of 
ideas. 

“With regard to propositions that are proved by intuition or demon- 
stration . . . the person who assents, not only conceives the ideas, 
according to the pioposition, but is necessarily determined to conceive 
them in that particular manner, either immediately, or by the interposi- 
tion of other ideas. . . . Nor is it possible for the imagination to conceive 
anything contrary to a demonstration” {Ihtd. Part III, 7). 

Our belief in the relations of ideas is also a subjective feeling, 
but it has the peculiar characteristic of necessity. We cannot 
conceive the contrary of mathematical truths. Nevertheless, 
tliere are reasons for doubting them. 

“ Our reason must be considered as a kind of cause, of which truth is 
the natural effect ; but such a one as, by the irruption of other causes, and 
by the inconstancy of our mental powers, may frequently be prevented. 
By this means all knowledge degenerates into probability ; and this 
probability is greater or less, according to our experience of the veracity 
or deceitful ness of our understanding, and according to the simplicity or 
intricacy of the question” {Ibid, IV, 1). 

It is not easy to see how Hume, on his own principles, was 
justified in making this distinction between mathematical 
and other knowledge. For, on the empirical hypothesis, the 
former, not less than the latter, is concerned with facts alone. 
Stuart Mill had only to show by his theory of inseparable 
association that the mathematical definitions and axioms are 
arrived at by induction, like all other truths, in order to com- 
plete the sceptical work of Hume. 

In moflern times scepticism has taken the form of Pheno- 
menalism. According to this doctrine, certainty is merely a 
subjective state of the mind. There is no such thing as a 
principle of thought. We have only mental habits. Our 
judgments and reasonings are happy accidents, facts which must 
not be analysed too closely, lest we reduce them to nothing. 
To one who reflects, certainty would be impossible even as a 
subjective state, were not the force of nature greater than 
that of all the arguments of the sceptics. Knowledge is the 
result of our past experience, which, by induction we project 
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into the future. As for this induction itself, it is an unex- 
plained mental operation which is instinctive and natural to us. 
But the human mind could never be convinced by any reason- 
ing from the principle that, “ Cases we have .not experienced 
must resemble those we have experienced.” 

Kant : Criterion of Truth ; certitude, Faith and O'pinion ; 
Scientific Certitude; Impossibility of Metaphysics; Moral Faith. 

The problem of knowledge seemed now to have gone l)ack to 
the point at which Greek Philosophy had left it. Hume, in 
fact, alludes to the sages of the Academy as the ideal philo- 
sophers. The great Eationalistic systems of Descartes and 
Leibnitz seemed, like those of Plato and Aristotle long ago, 
to have had no other effect than to provoke a more lively 
reaction on the part of scepticism. One thing, however, had, 
in modern times, assumed an importance which it did not 
possess in antiquity. For two centuries science had been 
independent of philosophy, and, while metaphysical systems 
were conflicting with and superseding one another, science was 
progressing with a continuous development. Here was a fact 
which scepticism now found itself obliged to take into account. 
The arguments which the ancients and Montaigne based on 
our ignorance of natural things, now appeared childish and 
superannuated. Hume dared not now advocate the suspension 
of judgment, or attack the results of vscience. Science could 
bid defiance to scepticism, for it had success on its side. He 
who would offer a defence and a guarantee of science on 
philosophical grounds would find himself supported by science 
itself. Kant recognized this, and undertook the part. He 
desired to escape from Hume’s scepticism, and to give science 
a sure basis without making it rest on metaphysical dogmatism, 
which seemed fated to be for ever bringing about its own 
destruction. 

Kant applies to the problem of certitude his distinction 
between the subject and the object, the matter and the form 
of knowledge. What is the criterion of truth ? Shall we 
find it in the object of knowledge ? 

“Truth is said to consist in the agreement of knowledge with the 
object. . . . Then my knowledge, in order to be true, must agree 
with the object. Now, I can only compare the object with my knowledge 
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by this means, namely, hy taking knowledge of it. My knowledge, then, 
is to be verified by itself, which is far from being sufficient for truth. For 
as the object is external to me, and the knowledge is in me, I can only 
judge whether my knowledge of the object agrees with my knowledge of 
the object. Such a circle in explanation was called by the ancients 
Diallelos^ and the logicians were accused of this fallacy by the sceptics, 
who remarked that this account of truth was as if a man before a 
judicial tribunal should make a statement and appeal in support of it to 
a witness whom no one knows, but who defends his own credibility by 
saying that the man who had called him as witness was an honourable 
man. The charge was certainly well founded, only the solution of the 
problem referred to is absolutely impossible for any man ” {Logic., 
Introd. trans. by T. K. Abbott). 

Kant shows that a universal material criterion of truth is 
not only impossible but self -contradictory ; for it would have to 
abstract from every difference between the objects, and at the 
same time, as a material criterion, serve for .their distinction. 
A formal, general criterion, on the other hand, immediately 
appears as possible. 

formal truth consists simply in the agreement of the cognition 
with itself when we abstract from all objects whatever, and from every 
distinction of objects. And hence the universal formal criteria of truth 
are nothing but universal logical marks of the agreement of cognitions 
with themselves, or what is the same thing, with the general laws of the 
understanding and the reason ” {Ibid. VII). 

Kant sets up three universal and purely formal or logical 
criteria of truth : Firstly, the principle of contradiction or of 
identity, which determines the inner possibility of knowledge 
in problematical Judgments. This is a purely negative criterion ; 
absence of contradiction is the first condition of the truth 
of a statement, but it is not the only condition. SecoTidly, 
the principle of sufficient reason, which serves as a basis of 
the (logical) reality of a knowledge, in other words, which 
establishes that the knowledge is well founded as matter of 
assertorial judgments. Thirdly, the principle of the excluded 
middle, which is the foundation of the logical necessity of a 
judgment and which establishes that we must necessarily 
judge thus, that is to say, that the contrary is false ; this is the 
principle of apodictic judgments. 

Truth is an objective property of knowledge; but the judgment by 
which a thing is thought as true— and which has reference to under- 
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standing, and therefore to a special thinking subject — is mhjectwe ; it 
is (u&ent {Fv/rwahrhalten\ Assent in general is of two kinds— certo‘71 or 
uncertain. Certain assent.^ or certainty.^ is joined with consciousness of 
necessity ; the uncertain, on the contrary, or uncertainty., is joined with 
the consciousness of contingency, or the possibility of the opposite. The 
latter, again, is either subjectively as well as objectively inadeqvxite ; or it 
is objectively inadeqvuate., but mhjectively adequate. The former must be 
called Opinion, the latter Belief. There are, then, three sorts or modes 
of assent — Opinion, Belief, and Knowledge. Opinion is a problematical^ 
Belief an assertorial., and Knowledge an apodictic judging. For what I 
hold merely as opinion, this in judging I consciously regard as only 
problematical ; what I believe, I regard as assertorial^ not, however, as 
objectively, but as subjectively necessary (valid only for me) ; finally, 
what I know., I regard as apodictically certain., that is as universally and 
objectively necessary (valid for all). . . . ,Thus, for instance, our 

assent to the immortality of the soul would be merely problematical, in 
case we only act as if we were immortal ; assertorial, in case we believe 
that we are immortal ; and, lastly, apodictic, in case we all knew that 
there is another life after this ” {Ibid. IX). 

Certainty, that is to say, tlie belief that flows from a 
subjectively and objectively valid principle of knowledge, is 
either empirical or rational according as it is founded on 
experience or on reason. Rational or a priori certainty is either 
mathematical or philosophical. The former is intuitive, the 
latter discursive. Rational certitude is distinguished from 
empirical by the consciousness of necessity. One is apodictic 
and the other assertorial. Wo are rationally certain of that 
which even without experience we should have discerned 
a priori. Hence it is possible that our cognitions may 
concern objects of experience, and yet their certainty may be 
both empirical and rational, namely, when we discern from 
a priori principles the truth of a proposition which is 
empirically certain {Ibid. IX). 

Let us try to arrive at the meaning of these statements. 
If we attempt to compare our knowledge with its object we are 
condemned to certain failure, for how can the object known be 
separated from the thought that knows it ? Thought must 
therefore be its own guarantee. We have no universal mate- 
rial criteria, but only formal criteria of truth. The principle 
of contradiction is the universal principle of all our analytic 
judgments, and it is a fully sufficient one. This principle is, 
in the second place, a universal criterion of aU truth, though a 
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purely negative one, for it is a condition of all our judgments 
that they do not contradict themselves. But a judgment may 
be free from every contradiction and yet be false and without 
any foundation {Transc. AnalyL II, Sect. 1). Here we come 
upon a difficulty which appears to be insoluble. We can 
understand that a formal criterion, such as the principle of 
contradiction, will assure us of the consistency of the mind with 
itself, but how can a formal criterion have any objective 
value ? But that which we are really concerned with is to 
attain knowledge of the world which is presented to us ; and 
yet if we hold that our knowledge must adapt itself to objects, 
we cannot, without getting outside thought, find the principles 
which would make it legitimate. 

There remains, however, another hypothesis : let us sup- 
pose that objects adapt themselves to our knowledge. The 
laws of thought will then be necessary laws of phenomena, and 
experience, by its success, continually proves and verifies the 
objective value of these laws. For what in the last resort 
was our aim ? It was to obtain a knowledge that would have 
a universal and necessary value, a knowledge governed by laws 
which impose themselves not only on our minds, but on 
all minds, and on the objects themselves, so far, at least, 
as they are thought ; and this is precisely what the principles 
of the understanding give us. The criterion is still a formal 
one, but although it is not material it is now objective. In the 
first place, it is impossible for us to think objects outside the 
categories which are the forms of our understanding and the 
conditions of our thought. The criterion that results from their 
application to phenomena is therefore subjectively sufficient. 
In the second place, the principles of the understanding 
express not only the laws of my thought but of all thought ; 
they are the forms of all objective knowledge and are 
universally and necessarily valid for every thinking being. 
Hence arises the agreement between all minds, which consti- 
tutes the unity of science and gives an objective value to our^ 
knowledge ; for it is in us the product of thought operating 
according to general laws, and not of thought as subjective 
and individual. 

But this is not all: phenomena are only known inasmuch as 
we subject them to the categories of the understanding; and on 
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the other hand, these a priori forms are, by themselves, empty, 
and they must be filled, as it were, by the phenomena to which 
they give unity. This is the condition of consciousness itself, 
and consequently of thought. Hence our formal criterion 
is also an objective criterion. The categories have objective 
value because tliey serve to bind phenomena together, because, 
without them, there can l)e no objects for thought. Thought 
is its own guarantee. It justifies itself by reducing the 
multiplicity of phenomena to the unity of the world as it 
appears to it. Thought is objective because it only exists 
as the thought of a world which without it would crumble 
away into dust. 

“Human reason . . . begins with principles which, in the course of 
experience, it must follow, and which seem sufficiently confirmed by 
experience^’ {Critique of Pure Reason^ Preface to 1st Edition.) 

“The possibility of experience is then that which gives objective reality 
to all our a priori cognitions. . . . Experience has therefore for a founda- 
tion, a priori principles of its form, that is to say, general rules of unity 
in the synthesis of phenomena, the objective reality of which i*ules, as 
necessary conditions — even of the possibility of experience, can always 
be shown in experience” {Crit, of Pure Reason^ Analytic of Principles, 
Sect. II). 

To sum up: Kant wished to provide scieiice with impregnable 
principles. He was confronted by two opposing systems : 
empiricism, which ends logically in the scepticism of Hume, 
and metaphysical dogmatism, which, according to Kant, being 
based on a dialectical illusion, and perpetually reversed or modi- 
fied in its forms, is unable to furnish a stability it does not itself 
possess. In order to escape from scepticism a new method was 
needed, namely, the Critical method. Knowledge is objective, 
and not, as it was for the empiricists, obtained by an accident 
or a lucky chance ; it exists of necessity, and not merely as a 
matter of fact. The a prioi^i concepts by themselves are only 
a form ; the matter of knowledge is given by experience alone ; 
consequently the application of these concepts (cause, substance, 
being) to objects supposed to be outside experience only ends 
in an empty show, which is Metaphysics. Certitude is only 
possible through intuitions, which are either a priori (mathe- 
matical) or a posteriori (physical). 

Dogmatism is confidence in the power of reason to extend itself 
a priori by means of mere concepts without critical examination. 
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a method which can have only apparent success. “ In mathematics 
and physics scepticism has no place. Only that branch of knowledge 
could have given occasion to it, which is neither mathematical nor 
empirical — the purely philosophical. Absolute scepticism declares that 
everything is semblance. It distinguishes semblance from truth, and 
must therefore possess some mark by which it makes the distinction. 
Consequently it must pre-suppose a knowledge of truth, and thereby it 
contradicts itself ” {Log, Introd. X). 

Tlius the principles of science are secure in their foundations. 
It would be misleading to say that Kant was a sceptic. In one 
sense his whole work is directed against scepticism, and tends 
to defend science from the uncertainties of a capricious and 
shifting dogmatism. But it is true, on the other hand, that he 
denies us the knowledge of the Absolute, and sees in the 
effort to make a science of metaphysics only a natural and ever- 
recurring illusion of the human mind. 

But if objective certainty belongs to the science of phenomena 
alone, for truths of another class we still have faith, tliat 
is to say, a certitude which ifi subjectively sufficient^ tlunigh 
objectively insuj/icient. The Critique of Pure Reason prepares 
the way for faith by establishing its legitimacy. If we have 
a scientific knowledge of phenomena only, we know nothing 
whatsoever of things in themselves, of noumena. The principle 
of causality, for instance, has no meaning outside the world of 
experience ; we may therefore accept at the same time 
determinism in the world of phenomena and freedom in the 
world of noumena. 

“ I must therefore abolish knowledge to make room for belief. . . . 
Above all it \i.e. a system of metaphysics constructed in accordance with the 
Critique] will confer an inestimable benefit on morality and religion, by 
showing that all the objections urged against them may be silenced for 
ever by the Socratic method, that is, by proving the ignorance of the 
objector ” {Critique of Pure Reason.^ Pref. to 2nd Edit.). 

Knowledge is valid only of the world of phenomena.? 
Practical reason establishes the law of duty in an a 'priori 
way ; but this law has consequences, implies postulates, which 
cannot be verified in the present world and yet must be 
admitted, because we have not the right to give up the notion 
of duty. Thus, on the one side we have the world ofj 
knowledge, and on the other the world of moral faith, and 
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there is no contradiction between them since they do not 
belong to the same order. 

‘‘Belief ... is a free assent which is only necessary in a practical 
a •priori point of view ; an assent, therefore, to that which I assume' 
from moral grounds, and so that I am certain that the opposite can 
never be proved. ... I see myself compelled by my end, following 
laws of freedom, to suppose that a supreme good in the world is possible, 
but I cannot compel any others by reasons (belief is /rcc). 

“ Rational belief, then, can never reach to theoretical knowledge. It 
is only a supposition of the reason in a subjective but absolutely neces- 
sary practical point of view. The mental disposition which accords 
with moral laws leads to an object of elective will, determinable by 
pure reason. The assumption of the feasibility of this object, and 
therefore also of the actuality of its cause, is a moral or free belief, 
and in the moral point of view of the fulfilment of its end it is a 
necessary assent. . . . That man is morally unbelieving who does not 
accept that which, though impossible to know is morally necessary to 
suppose. A want of moral interest always lies at the root of this kind 
of unbelief. The higher the moral character of a man the more firm' 
and vivid will be his belief in everything which he feels himself com- 
pelled from moral interest to accept or suppose in a practically neces- 
sary point of view. . . . Belief, therefore, on account of its merel}^' 
subjective reasons, does not give a conviction that can be communicated 
to others, or command universal assent, like the conviction that comes 
from knowledge. Only I myself, can be certain of the validity and' 
unchangeableness of my practical belief ; and my belief in the truth 
of a proposition or the actuality of a thing, is that which in relation 
to me takes the place of a cognition without being itself a cognition. 
Complete assent from subjective reasons which, for practical purposesy 
are as valid as objective, is also conviction, only not logical but 
practical (/ am certain). And this practical conviction, a moral rational 
belief y is often firmer than any knowledge” {Logicy Introd. IX.) 

To sum up : objective certitude, according to Kant, is founds 
only in knowledge that is based on the necessary agreement 
of minds with one another and with phenomena. But the 
world of noumena, being unknown to us, allows of the 
hypotheses which faith supplies. These hypotheses are not 
arbitrary, but depend upon subjective necessities ; and are the 
consequences of the principle of practical reason, which is 
the law of duty. It is no doubt impossible to verify these 
hypotheses, to show their realization in facts; they have 
therefore no objective certainty, but we have no more right 
to give them up than to give up duty, of which they (free- 
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|dom, immortality, and God) are the postulates ; and hence 
they have a certainty of a peculiar character, — moral faiths 
which is as much a thing of will as of intellect. 

Positivism lias no Philosophical Value unless it is founded 
on Kant's Criticism : Herbert Spencer's Inconsistencies, 

In opposition to scepticism and dogmatism and with the 
result of destroying both in so tar as they claimed to be 
absolute, Kant founded a new method, namely, the Critical 
method. Criticism came between science and metaphysics, 
presenting itself as the only possible philosophy, which 
ensured certitude for science, and reduced metaphysics to 
an empty show. Positivism seized upon this distinction ^ 
and in this respect is an offshoot of the Kantian system. 
For the Positivists put the theories of Kant into practice,, 
saying that science alone is certain, and that it is with" 
science alone that we should occupy ourselves. We only 
know facts and their laws ; metaphysics is an illusion which 
criticism has undertaken, once for all, to dispel, or at least 
to warn us against, and we cannot again return to it. 

Positivism is not only an application of the Kantian idea, but 
it could not have existed without the support of the Critique, 
It was owing to Kant that Positivism was able to associate 
itself with science, while renouncing all Philosophy; before Kant 
Positivism might have been possible, but it could not have 
justified itself. The human mind may exercise its speculative 
activity in three domains : those of metaphysics, criticism, and 
positive science ; but metaphysics exists only as an illusion to 
be dispelled — a task which Criticism performed, while at the 
same time it established the principles of science. The task 
of Criticism being completed, there remains to us only positive 
science, which has an indefinite province wherein it may ex- 
tend its conquests in all security. Hence we must be scepti- 
cal as regards metaphysics, dogmatical as regards science. 

Thus Positivism is an unconscious development of KanPs 
conception ; and it is the only form of scepticism that remains 
possible. The ancients confounded philosophy with science.. 
The sceptics, down to Montaigne, questioned the possibility 
of all science ; but gradually science separated itself from 
philosophy, and took a place apart. With Descartes and 
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Leibnitz it was still, at least in its principles, dependent on 
metaphysics, but with Kant the separation became complete ; 
metaphysics on the one side, and science on the other, were 
respectively synonymous with illusion and certitude. Scepticism 
invaded one and respected the other, destroying metaphysics 
only to make science more secure ; in theory it became 
Criticism, in practice Positivism. It was, therefore, only 
because it mistook its own interests that Positivism could 
ally itself with Empiricism ; for Empiricism deprives it of 
every guarantee, and leaves it without any support. Hume 
had said the last word of this doctrine. In Criticism 
something absolute remains, namely, tlie laws of the under- 
standing ; in Empiricism everything is accidental, probability 
takes the place of truth, and this unwarranted probability 
destroys itself the moment it begins to reflect on its own 
conditions. ^ 

But Positivism has not always been content to profit by 
the results of the Kantian criticism without questioning them. 
In his First Principles Herbert Spencer endeavours to i^resent 
knowledge as a whole, in a systematic form, and at the 
same time to justify the relinquishment of all metaphysics. 
Metaphysics, he says, has the unknowable for its object, and 
only exists as a natural disposition ; science is of the knowable 
and the certain. 

Herbert Spencer’s criticism is both formal and material ; on 
the one hand he proves, by the relativity of all knowledge, 
the formal impossibility of conceiving the Absolute ; on the 
other hand, he examines and exposes the nullity of the meta- 
physical conceptions. This double criticism is governed by 
one principle : That which is logically inconceivable is false ; 
the criterion of truth is the inconceivability of the contrary. 
This criterion is applied in the positive part of his work (the 
sphere of the knowable). All the principles of science are 
reduced to one supreme law, the law of the persistence of 
force. This principle is undemonstrable, and must be so, 
for it is the basis of all scientific demonstration ; but it 
cannot be denied without contradiction : it appears to us 
as necessary, therefore it is true. 

“ There must exist some principle which, as being the basis of science, 
cannot be established by science. All reasoned-out conclusions whatever 
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must rest on some postulate. As before shown we cannot go on merging 
derivative truths in those wider and wider truths from which they are 
derived, without reaching at last a widest truth which can be merged in 
no other, or derived from no other. And whoever contemplates the 
relation in which it stands to the truths of science in general, will see 
that this truth transcending demonstration is the persistence of force. 

“ By the persistence of force, we really mean the persistence of some 
cause which tianscends our knowledge and conception. In asserting it 
we assert an unconditioned reality, without beginning or end”(AW^ 
Princi'ples^ p. 192). 

Here Herbert Spencer forgets his own empiricism : no repeti- 
tion of experiences, whether of the individual or of the species, 
can explain the absolute universality and necessity attributed 
by him to this pi inciple. It is a return to the a priorism of 
Kant. Spencer establishes determinism a priori ! 

Another contradiction is implied in Herbert Spencer’s 
system : if the inconceivability of the contrary is the criterion 
of truth, how can science lead to the affirmation of the 
existence of an Absolute {i,e. permanent force) when the formal 
criterion of knowledge has proved the inconceivability of the 
Absolute ? Spencer, it is true, makes a distinction, which he 
has borrowed from Kant {Log. Introd. V), l)etween definite and 
indefinite consciousness, that is, between the logical and the 
psychological ; but the contradiction remains nevertheless. 
Are we to refer this Absolute to our definite or to our 
indefinite consciousness ? Herbert Spencer does not tell us, 
and this indecision deprives his criterion of all value. For, 
can both the inconceivability of the Absolute and the necessity 
of conceiving it be logically proved at the same time ? The 
Absolute was to be inconceivable, and yet we cannot deny 
it without affirming it. In its too anxious endeavour to 
be profound, Herbert Spencer’s positivism, like his empiricism, 
falls into self-contradiction. It is at bottom an unconscious 
return to dogmatism. 

Conclusion. 

One thing is certain : the scepticism of ancient times 
is now a matter of past history. In our time there are 
no Pyrrhonians; no one dreams of contesting the possibility 
of the mathematical or physical sciences ; no one proposes that 
man should suspend his judgment concerning all things. 
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Ancient scepticism has been replaced by two systems, both 
of which claim to have marked out the limits of thought, 
and to have done so with the object of defining the domain 
in which its activity may be exercised with fruitful results. 

Empiricism professes to represent science, and to employ in 
the study of the phenomena of thought, the metliods that have 
been so fruitful in the study of natural phenomena. One may 
say, it is true, that “ scepticism is the natural and ever- 
reappearing fruit of empiricism,” since all our principles have 
in the last resor^ no better basis than subjective habit. But 
because we have the habit of associating in a certain order 
the images of our past sensations, does it follow that our 
future sensations must succeed each other in the same 

order ? . . . What the empiricists call thought, in opposition 
to nature, is only a collection of impressions continued beyond 
the moment, and growing ever more faint ; and to look for 
the secret of the future in what is only a vain image of the 
past, is to undertake to discover in a dream what is to happen 
to us when we are awake (J. Lachelier, Le Fond, de 
V Induction, pp. 29, 30). But the empiricists deny that their 

doctrine leads to these extreme consequences: it is their 

opponents that accuse them of rendering science impossible, 
while they pride themselves in being its only authorised 

representatives amongst the philosophers. 

Criticism provides a reply to the two great arguments of 
the ancient sceptics. These attacked logical certitude in the 
name of the necessity of proving everything, and objective 
certitude in the name of the relativity of all knowledge. To 
the former argument, Kant answers, like Aristotle, that every- 
thing is not demonstrable, because everything does not require 
demonstration ; but he adds to the value of his reply by his 
clearer indication of a priori knowledge. To their second 
argument Kant replies by making use of their own thesis, the 
relativity of knowledge. No doubt our knowledge is relative, 
but it is relative to principles that are universal, and necessary, 
and valid for every thinking being. In this sense it has all 
the objective validity we can require of it. It does not refer 
to the nature of things, but only to phenomena and their 
relations. The Absolute eludes us indeed, but if Metaphysics 
is given over to scepticism, Science is not 
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As we have seen by the example of Herbert Spencer, it is 
difficult not to go from empiricism to criticism. But can 
Criticism itself claim to have said the last word concerning 
science ? It would seem not, in view of the fact that out of 
(Criticism there arose in Germany the boldest dogmatism the 
world has yet seen. Kant’s great merit is that he transferred 
the problem to the nature and the conditions of thought ; but 
the reflection on tliought to which this point of view invites 
us, at the same time furnishes principles which permit us to 
go beyond it (see F. Ravaisson, Rapport siir le prix Victor 
Cousin), 
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CHAPTER II 

MATTER 

Metaphysics is the science of first principles and of first causes 
(Arist. Met. I, 1, Ch. II). It reaches back to principles which 
pre-suppose no further principles, and to the cause, or causes, 
which have no other cause. Whatever their particular theories 
may have been, those philosophers who professed to reduce the 
universe to its principles of existence have had to account for 
the unity and diversity revealed to us by the observation of 
phenomena. The one and the many, activity and passivity, 
perfection and limitation, are everywhere found mingled in the 
world, which is the object of our thought. Hence arose the 
hypothesis of a j)assive and manifold principle, namely matter, 
and of a principle of movement and unity, which is the soul, and 
the necessity of explaining the intercommunication and inter- 
action of these two principles whose union is apparently contra- 
dictory. It is true that some philosophers have denied the- 
existence of matter, and others the existence of mind, but all 
have had nevertheless to explain the apparent dualism which 
the observation of things seems to impose on us. We may' 
therefore consider the different metaphysical systems from tfi^ 
point of view of the solution they offer to the problems of 
matter and of mind, and of the relations between them. 

Hylozoism of the First Philosophers, Atomism of Democritus. 

We should seek in vain among the first Greek philosophers, 
alwQ,ys excepting Democritus and the Atomists, for a clear and 
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distinct conception of matter as we understand it. These 
philosophers considered all things, as Aristotle puts it, ep 
e'lSei, ‘‘ from the point of view of matter/’ but the conception 
they formed of matter was still confused and involved. Tlie 
elements, which they took as constitutive principles of the 
physical world, were partly material and partly spiritual, and 
the mode according to which these elements are combined was 
with most of them, whatever Ritter may say to the contrary 
(see his History of Greek Philosophy), neither strictly dynamic 
nor expressly mechanical. 

Take for instance Thales, the first Ionic I’hilosopher. 
According to him the substance of things was water, or in a 
general way a hmuid element (Arist. Metaph. I, iii, 983 h, 20), 
but this element was not purely material, it had a soul, 

{])e Anima, I, v, 411 7). Nor was it, properly speaking, 

spiritual, for this soul is, as it were, an undefined attractive and 
motor force, something like a magnet {Ihid. T, ii, 405 a, 19). 
Thus, Thales’ conception was rather a confused kind of hylozoism: 
and one may say the same of the “ Infinite ” of Anaximander, of 
the ‘‘ air ” of Anaximenes. Anaximenes aera dcnni statidt . . . 
esseque immensum, et infinitnm, et semper in motn (Cic. De Nat. 
Deoriem I, 10). 

The conception of Heraclitus shows more originality. Not 
that he rises above the purely physical point of view of his 
predecessors; it is a grave historical error to represent him 
as the precursor of Hegel, as Lassalle does {Die Philosophie 
Heracleitos des Dunklen, 2nd vol.). The universal principle of 
being is an ever-living fire, which is ignited and extinguished 
in accordance with a fixed rhythm : irvp ael^oov, aTrrojuepop 
jaerpep kcu airo(T^€vvvp.epov jaerpep {Frag. 27). Fire becomes' 
all things, and all things turn into fire {Frag. 49). Fire is 
not i ndeed a determinate sensible existenc e, but the common 
sub stratum, the substance of all sensible things, 

it would seem at first sight that with Pythagoreanism the 
principle of the explanation of things becomes decidedly 
spiritual, but the Pythagorean Number must be regarded as an 
elemeAt {(rroix^hv, Arist. lAetaph. I, v, 985 6, 28), as^the substance 
or Inaterial out of which things are made. Numbers are divided 
into odd numbers {Trepicro-d), even numbers {dpria), and odd- 
•even numbers {dpTioTrepKrara), The odd is identified with the 
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limited, the even with the unlimited. The formula, “ every- 
thing is Number,” is then equivalent to the following: Every - 
thing is formed either of things limiting or o f thing s unlimited, 
o r*of things th at are both limning and unlimite d. avajKa ra 
eovTa elfxev Travra >; irepaivovra aireipa, tj irepalvovTa re Ktu 
aireipa {Frag, of Philos. 3). These opposite elements are 
united in Number. Number is thus a prineiple of unity and 
harmony. The only difference between the Pythagoreans and 
Hie Tonic philosophers is that the former seek the essence of 
matter, not in a single more or less sulitle or dense material 
principle, but in Number, the most abstract principle, which 
they conceived as being the synthesis, the harmony, of the two 
opposite elements, the limited and the unlimited. 

Parmenides attacks the vulgar conception of matter as 
multiplicity and motion. ]3eing alone exists : P)eing that is 
one, immovalile, full, always like unto itself (V, 60). Par- 
menides calls this Being a sphere, not as a mere poetical 
comparison, but as being reall y identical w ith n c^phort^/^V, 
103, lOi). Matter and thought are jm^.j^BlORgiiished. b y .. huxu- 
both are conlSifed in the.. conception of Being in general 
(V, ‘39, 40). The Eleatic philosophy marks, ho wever, a n 
portant stage in the history of the theorl^ o7 matter , for in it, 
phenomena, the ephemeral modes, are for the first time di^ 
tinguislied from the substantial and permanent elenmnt. We 
shall see how, later on, philosopliers returned to the Eleatic 
principles, and drew from them new consequences. 

Empedocles holds with Parmenides that birtii and destruc- 
tion are mere appearances (V, 113 s( 2 .). *AVhiit appears to us 
to be a birth or becoming (^ecrt?), is merely a mixture of 
elements Whatj^ei*egard as amuhilation {reXevTri) 

is m ^ely a separation of elem en^(^iaXXa^ty) sq .) : the 

pillnOTdiar'SIemeiv^^ pil^w/xaTa of things are four : water, 
air, earth, and fire. How does the mixture take place ? The 
particles of a body detach themselves from the group to which 
they belong, to penetrate into the pores (iropoi) of another 
body. A new substance is not formed, there is only a displace- 
ment or re-afr&ngement of the elementary particles. ^As for 
the action at a distance of one body upon another, it is 

some irilimtely^malTTiim^ are detached from one 
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body and penetrate into the pores of another (V, 337). This 
action takes place more easily according as there is a greater 
similarity between the two bodies : for there is an affinity, a 
friendship between similar tilings (Arist. De Gen, et Corr. I, 8). 

Anaxagoras, like Empedocles, regards birth and death as a 
union *'mid"segaratl^ FifEuie primary svd^ 
((TTTejoJucrhT^^ to him, i nfinite in number. These 

(TTrepjULaTa are not indeterminate, like the atoms of Democritus, 
they are at gnce perfectly definite and endlessly various in 
qualities (Fr. 3). A bone, for instance, is composed of smaller 
bones wliich have come togettier and combined (Lucretius, .1, 
834-39). Aristotle calls those elements “ like ” (tu ojULoiofjiepij)^ 
whose combination forms the different bodies. {l)e Gen. et 
Corr. I, i, 314 a, 18.) 

The clearest expression of the materialistic theory to be found 
in })hilosophy, is the one given by the Atomists Leucippus and 
Democritus. They grant to the Eleatics tliat motion and be- 
coming are impossibl^without Non-being, but instead of infer- 
from .ihis proposition the impos sibility of motion and of 
becciming, they deduce frcmi it the r eality of Non-being. Non- 
being"''exTsls Tiy the same right as lleing. B^irlg7 which the 
Atomists, Tike tlie Eleatics, identify with, the plenum, to irX^peg, 
is composed of atoms, that is to say, of indivisible particles, 
which are eternal," qualitatively indeterminate, in number 
infinite, and separated from one another by Non-being or the 
Void, TO K€vov. For the cause of the motion of matter Eiripe- 
docles had fallen bacffi^ipon the myjdiical/fmu;^ lo ve a nd* hate, 
while Anaxagoras found this cause in the a^mii ollntelligence. 
But according to Democri tus the principle^ of motion is not 
to ber'f (TUltd i n ' ahyTorce ex ternaLto - tlie -atoms (Arist. De Caelo, 
III, 2), but ip a Preceding motion, and so on to in finity. This 
motion does^Axi^v, however, occur, at random^ but in obedience to 
necessary and fixed laws : ovSer juLdrrji/ ylyverai^ ciXXa 

iraxrnx €k Xey^^e kqi vtt apayKrj^ {Frag. 41). 

Thus everything is reduced to atoms and motion : the 
manner of the groupings and conibinat ion "iTf t he> atoms.' th e 
primary qualitia^, ix. extensidTi and weight- constit ute 
essence of things. -As for the'^secbiidary qualities (heat, cold, 
taste, smell), they come not frqm the object itself, bu^from th^ 
imprijSSlon it produces on hiiTnan sens^tinn 
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Pre-Socratic philosophy conies to a close in the Atomistic 
theory. With Democritus, Greek thought arrived at last at a 
clear and distinct conception of matter, and formulated with 
precision the great principles which are becoming every day 
more important in modern physical science : tt^e^Jiideatrue^ 
bili ty o£ matter, and JkiX^ons^pva^^ ; nothnig-4iii^^ 

froi^iii^Hing;^ nothin|£^r^tu^n^s^^ not h in g (Lucretius) ; the 
reducEIonT^ all phenomena to the single fact of motion, and 
the government of the phenomenal w^orld by mechanical laws. 
1 t_was a great merit in D^^ iimgritu^^J^ down 

’TEe^jja:niciples of what^ 3 e, jmay tho 
J3peara^ 


Plato : Obscurity of his Theory of Matter. 

iVith Socrates there commenced a reaction against the 
Materialism of the Pliysicists. 

“Without having dealt himself with physicjU science, Socrates had yet 
already marked ont for it the path in which it was afterwards to travel 
with such steady persistence. . . . Ti m ise^qdaine d from j nan. not 

man from the universal laws of nature. In the oroer of ivitural events, then, 
there is presupposed throughout that antithesis of thoughts and acts, of 
plan and material execution, which we find in our own consciousness. . . . 
We see here how much of a Socratic Aristotle still was at bottom, with 
his antithesis of form and matter, and the government of efficient causes 
by the final purpose ” (Lange, History of Materialism^ trans. by E. C. 
Thomas, Voi. I, p. (34). 

Plato’H theory of matter has given rise to much discussion. 
What is matter according to him I Is there even, strictl^ 
speaking, such a thing as matter, a kind of reality that is 
different in nature from and irreducible to Ideas, and whose 
relation to Ideas yet constituted the world ? 

Ill the Timaeus Jdato seems to teach the Existence of an 
eternal matter (the word vXrj is not used by him in this sense), 
that is to say, of an jp^etejmn^te something, which is the 
source of becoming (cKeivo er cZ yiyvcTai) ; a kind^^XxL 4 ;ecepta^ 
(if^ ^neratiom ( iraa-m yevecrew^ vTroSo^)^ wnTcfiis as it were its 
nurse {olov TiOtfPtj ) ; difficult of explanation and dimly seen 
(^aXeTTOi/ K 0 .\ a/uLuSpop eiSo^) (Tim. 49 a); an element which 
underlies all things (cK/nayeiop yap (pvtrei irapfi KciTm), a soft 
substance, the natural recipient of all impressions ; the 
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principle out of which all things are formed, and which has 
itself no form and no determinate qualities, which is not 
accessible, like the Idea, to thought, nor like the sensible, to 
sensation (Tim, 52) ; which we can represent to ourselves 
only tlirough a mist, and as it were in a dream (irpo^ o SI] /cal 
opeipoTToXov/j^ev ^XexouTe^). Again Plato calls this matter "‘J^he 
place ” TOTTO?). Such is the obscure principle, the 

primitive matter wliich, according to the TimapMu. 
thg,J[deaasa different and p rimitive^eality^. a ncL w hich ' 
cQij^uiTenQ ^j^^ Id^ formsTHc^^of 

lioSs this dualismof represent Plato’s final 

conception of matter ? Or, shall we not rather look for his 
last word on the sul)ject, in the Parmenides and the Sophist, in 
wliich he endeavours to overcome tliis dualism ? If matter is 
eternal, if its substance persists through every change, how 
can it be said that being only belongs to the Idea ? JV^ttm\ 
even in th e Tvmae/i^ is kno wn ncdtlie r^ by thoughtnyi;!^ 
sef^tion, ai^for Pl^, Ihe Tn teHigib ieis^'^tlnr^^ the^ 

re.al 2 .^d " wnaw ?r"arLobJecbnm flmr sensa- 

tion does not ^^xist7 "^t^moTO )ver^*TTT^ sem^^ 
botlT Tn TleTn<f"an(TT'fon-b and if all being comes to it from 

the Ideas, must there^iiot be a negative principle, a Non-being, 
which distinguishes it from the Ideas ? Are we tlien to attri- 
bute Subjective Idealism to Plato, to see in liis matter nothing 


more than a confused representation of the world of ideas in 
the individual mind ? Not to mention otlier arguments wliich 
might be urged against this solution, it involves a historical 
misconstruction, for it ascribes to Plato theories that have as 
a matter of fact appeared only in modern times. 

The following is the solution which Zeller suggests : 


“ If, then, tlie Universal, the basis of sensible existence, is neither a 
material substratum nor a mere phantasy of the subjective notion, whiflh 
is it? Plato tells us himself, and Aristofle agrees with him. The 
groundwork of all material existence is the Unlimited (amipov), 
Unlimitedness, conceived not as predicate, but as subject ; it is the 
Great-and-Small, not, however, to be described as corporeal substance : 
it is the Non-existent, ?>. Non-being ; it i s empt y space as the co ndition 
of ,-aemratuy>''‘’intti^^ In the ^TSce^ oflih” ^ternal^n we 

must tn^fmore suppose^e mere form of materiality^ the form of existence 
in spa^^^ {^nd^Liiiotion ; and when the Timae^ts speaks^of ^^Tu^tef^S- 
lessly hioved, beforetITe creation of the world, this only expresses the 
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thought that separation and becoming are the essential forms of all 
sensible existence. These forms Plato would have us regard as some- 
thing objective, present in the sensible phenomenon itself, not merely 
in our notion. On the o£her hand, matter can^have no reality or anb"^ 
stantiality of i ts own^ for ^11 rfalj^>j jn It remains, th ereforej 

i o^ explain matter as t he negation*' of the reality s u pposed jn Ideas,; 
the Non-being of the Ideas, ip.to which the latter cannot enter withoi^t^ 
dissolving its iJnity in multi plicity^ its Permane nce in the flux of , 
btoming, its deiiniteness In the unlimited possibility of augmentation' 
ancT diminution, its self-identity in an eternal contradiction it s absol ute^ 
Being in a combination ot J5eing and iNon-hein^” Zeller^ trans. by 
Alleyne and Goodwin, pp. 311, 312). 


This solution certainly involves many difficulties, for it 
appears to give being to Non-being, and to make that which 
cannot be thought thinkable ; but the^e difficulties those df 
Platonism itself. 

However this may be, the radical difference between Plato’s 
theor^ and the pre-Socratic materialism is easily seen, Demo- 
critus, de priving reality of all form , of all qualitative deter - 
mination, red uces it to matter. Plato oc cupies himself wrtl i 
the torm, th e qiial i^, wh ich he separaterfrom matter, realizing 
aff Kt 'hyfibstatizing it in the Matter, quantity, and space, 

wfiich for Democritus were tlie wh ole of ^reality, are for PlaJo 
oniT the JNon-beinL^ an Indetermiiia^ obscure ^ibstratum. 


Aristotle : Matter an 
existence without Foriii, 


Indeterminate Potentiality, has no 


Aristotle closely unites the matter and the form which 
had been separated by Plato, and he attributes reality to 
the form in a higher transcendental world. While Plato 
regards the relation of form to matter as that of reality 
to Non-being, to Aristotle they are two correlaJis^^rJterms, the 
union of whic h consti faites--Being.' "^ ^e & ^^e^fo^^n^Jhj^ 
real a ^ Li5_vv ondjio~ah8^^ ma^^ e^hat _i8, ng^maftte r 

f7iS?t:£a^^nQl^some ^ 


Si <^a//cv fiiv cirat riva vXijv twv cnay^aruiv rC^v ato-0r;Twi', 
dAAtt ravT'qv ov ^iopLCTT'qVf dAA’ act /ttcr’ ivavTitixTem c^ ys ytyvcrat ra 
KaXovfieva (rroixcta : We say, indeed, that there is a matter in bodies 
which are the objects of sensations ; but this matter never exists by 
itself or without one of the contrary forms (heat, cold, heaviness, light- 
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ness), out of which arise what are called the elements’’ {De (Jen. et Corncpt. 
II, 1). Matter does not exist of itself or independently of form : to 6’ vXikov 
ovS€7roT€ KaO* avTo XeKTcop (Met. 1035). In itself, it is unknowable, 
ayvcocTTos avrrjv (1036 a, 8), has neither quality nor quantity nor any 
other of those thii^ whereb y enflty is detiii edT Xlyw 8’ 
avTy]v firjT^ Tt, py]T€ Trdcror, /xtyrc dAAo fxrjdiv Aeyerai oh w/otcrrat rh 6v 
(Met. 1029 a, 20). 


J?h\is it is only by mental abstraction that matter can be 
separated from form. But what is matter, considered thus in 
itself and in the abstract ? Every being or individual object, 
before it exists, miglit have been either what it is or its 
opposite ; before being this rather than that, it might have been 
indifferently either this or that. And it is precisely from this 
indeterminate potentiality that those contraries arise which con- 
stitute matter. eaTL S' f) julcv {^rj SvvajuLig, to S' elSo^s eVreXe^em 
(De An. II, 412 6). T he subject of all chang e, t he condition of alL 

becc ^ing ^P hys. I, 190 a, 31 namely > matter, is non -created 
(ayepprjTog); and as all things '^hat perish dissolve into it 
(eh TovTo atpi^erai eTj^arop), it is imperishable ((icpdapro^) 
(Phys. I, 192 a, 28). We must distinguish this primary matter 
(TrpcSrrj v\f])y which, being without quality and existing before 
the elements themselves and their differences, escapes our 
grasp, from the last *or final matter, vXrj eV^^rir/; — iSm — oiKela 
eKacTToVj which is ready to receive such and such a form, just 
as the marble or the bronze is matter in relation to the 
statue. The tra nsition from potentiality to actuality or from 
matt er to form, ta kes place i.bn tb rough the mediu^n 

of motion. 


“ Motion,” says M. Ravaisson, “ is Non-being in Being, Non-bein g 
passing into actuality. It is no longer, as in Plato, the logical ^WpRlin of 
the iiYutu ai e:>^usion of two term s, but an intermediate reality which 
connects them together as two moments of one ex istence, and in which 
one bec oines~tEe othe r. Motion is neither Being nor Non-being , neither 
actualit y nor potentiality ; ^ivo her It is both at once. It is the indivisible 
point of coincidence^! these opposite terms, whose intimate relation 


to Sne Mother can be discovered by careful observation 
M^taph. dAristote., I, 395). ^ 




(Ravaisson, 


Motion is incomplete actual ity. Tracra KiurjTig dreX?/?. It 
has not its end i n itself b ut tends towards its emy which is its 
perfect ion. _ Perfecti on, or, in"~other words, true Being, is, then7 
not in matter nor in the transition from matter to form, hut in 
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the form itself, which is the_eiid of ^tha motion. Matter is an 
impertectton," of ^peHiaps rather a latent , poHsi]) 1p. p^rf^ntion 
wTiich has not yet been actualized thr ough inotiom ^ 

^TAristotle s doctriniT was thus different both from the 
doctrines oF Plato ai i d of ~the ' toYiic ~ pTi\^lcis ts. hut while^ 
atta^h]j^Fhese, Tie at tlie same ti me endeavours t o 
theST ^^tter is not \nth him merely the non-existen t, ^or 
is it idenuhed with priv;^tion or wii.b but is alrea dy-r-a 

reality, and so far the Ionic 'philosophers were right. But, 
on the other hand, nj^itter i s an infe rior, poten tial reality, 

nted^oiuiorni, 


which is not _self-syi tlicient and cannot be“ 
his respectl^a to^ theory 


Materialism of the Epicureans and Stoics. 

After Aristotle iMaterialism under different forms appeared 


once i^dretotrifi] 

“ Even by the school of Aristotle, the pure ac'tuality of absolute thouglit, 
which was i^ie characteristic idea^of his Metajihysics, was gradually 
abandoned." 1 The Enicureans did away with all idea of actualit y jiud 
po tentiality \ann^XHfuc(^""l!ve1^ til! an inert rfiattjj ^*. * The Stoics 
brought, down thought once more to matter, activity to ])otentiality, and 
Metaphysics to a new Physics” (Ravaisson, MtHapJi.dWrut. VoL.lI, p. 26). 

With the exception of a few details, Kpieurus. b qrrovye d 
his atomistic explanation of^the world from I )cmj.icnjius. ' Qji^ 
boc hes exist : to irdu ecrri croofia (l).Ij. X, 39). Bgdie^ jW 
fo'rmecThf^ elementary particles, of atoms which are indjy jsi])!^ 
(Ibid. 56), and immutable (Ibid. 54), and whose essential pro- 
perties are size, figure, weight, 

number, and separated from pne ^nother by the voicbT^ich 
tF^^Sa^s nio ^ir""}^ s^ible"77S^^^ The^ are^ in- 

dependen ^j^f Tme aij pillS^ (diraOei^, Pint. AdV^^^-^ffUtoTT ^ ; 
arpeirrov^ Kai do-vfiTradei^;, Ibid, 10), and can have no relations 
except those resulting from the acciden^*s of impact and motion. 
They^ha^ft-v^^ yve^Tr^ in virtue tlm^;^^] 

the s£tine vejy)ci^v 

x/^). 7 ' y *7"^ 

But, m^it is* here that /leparts from the doctrine 

^ Bemocritus, it is nebess^^t 
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mined point in space and time (Lucretius, II, 221). This 
deviation, this swerving of the atoms, is so slight that our 
senses are unable to perceive it, but it is necessary and enmigh 
to explain the formation of the worlds {Ibid. 243). iThe^ 
universe thus co nstituted by the fortuitous of 

i s governed by intiexible ne<^essary laws. ^v^ ^^JiihLr (^n be 
explained mechanically^ by: the concourse of m5mS‘"^nc^■^^ 
fhe o£7Iesl^ir.^ "' ^ ~ ^ 

ToT "ffie iTtoic^ils^well as for' the^^piefireans it was an 
axiom that all that is : oVxa yap judi/a f-d 

crcofiara KaXovcriv (Pint. ~Aav, Stoic. 30). The bod\ 
exten ded, w hic h has three dimension s :« crco/xa ^^earri rd" 
SiacrroTop (D.L. VIJ, 135). N ot only aj^e the hum^n soul an d^ 
(Jod, or t he Providence w hieh ^i^rv ades^ the universe of reaso iif 
an d of harmony, bodies, b ut so are also all those qualities which 
thiiifrs from 7uu> nnothei’. Quality (Tro/oV;;?) ij 
breath, or spiritual fire, whiclT 


dis tingu ish 


explained by the action of a 
from the centre of eacli thin! 


spreads all through it, and, 


centre 

returning again from the periphery to tlie centre, embraces, 
contains it ((rare^^e/), and constitutes the unity and sympatliy 
of its elements : r) TroidTr}^ earri irvey/xa dvTLorTpeipov €<p* eaurd. 
And this theory appli es not only to ])h y sical ])ro perties, but 
to moral (jualities. Vi rtues and vices are bodies, that is to 
they are the result of the activity of the soub amlt^ 


say^ 


np.f,ivif,y Mm y-p ^ult ul. tlic 'tensi on of the spiritual fire, which 
is the soul itself. 


“ Placet Jiostrisj quod houumest esse corpus.^ quia quad honum est facit: 
^uiequid facit corqms est. . . . Sapdentiam homim esse dienut: sequitvTyUt 
necesse sit illavi corporalem qnoque dieered' (Sen. Ep. 117, 2). 


Strangely enough, this Matemli^ was notwitJi,,Jil^^ 
tl\p ba sis of_a InechanicaT^pT^iatio n rnTj^^ r^rhey explaiiu^ 
things dynaimcatlj^TSi^^ nave made greater 

use of the theory of final causes. T he body, according to them , 
possesse s more than the mathemati(|fil properiries attributed tft 
it^y th e Epicureans. **^ Th^re are in eacli thitiu two closely 
rehrted principles^ a passive principle which is matter, and an 


rerum nahira^ ex quihus omnia 
fiant^ cav^am et materiam. Materia jacet iners^ res ad omnia paratUy 


“ Dicunt scisy Stoici nostriy duo esse in 
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cessatura si nemo moveat. Causa autem, id est ratio ^ materiam fonymt 
et quocumque vult versat^ ex ilia varia opera producit. Esse debet 
ergo unde aliquid fiat^ deinde a quo fiat. Hoc causa est^ ilhid materia.'^ 
(Sen. Ep. 65, 2). 


Thus matter andforce are the^twoL ^iiseparable ejmru^uts 
wmtm^nstltiTO^ea^ passive or materiaj^leinent 

is the sub stance ( o ^ lol ) t he bo o^is'igTTa^^l^y^ it exists 


fD/ETvii, 150). Force or the active element is^ts ljuality, its 
manner of being {iroi6TY]<s), Forcej^iakesj^th matte r but one 
th e,,.sat me bmng^ It mav?5s in and wifh niatt^, and is 
therefore, as it were, a germ, or seed which contains from the 
beginning all its determinations and develops them succes- 
sively, according to the laws of reason : Xoyo? (TTrep/uLaTiKo^ 
(Ibid. 136). This force with which matter is informed, and 
which contains in itself the cause of all the changes in the 
body, is fire — not the coarse fire revealed to us by our senses, 
which, far from producing anything, destroys everything, but ai| 
e tjiereal Jire which engenders all things witli consummate arti 
and knowledge : Trup reyviKov oSw ei^ yevecriv {Ihid.\ 

156). T^ie ^toics* world hj^not, lil^ that of Kpicurus , coiUr 
posed of independ eiit ])a rts having no intoaction ; eve^thing 
isl5^min(f^Togethei\‘"‘"'^ ^ 

re^i^n pep^gxle^t ; it" i^Ti nTfact ^S^ ^jnS^ ou s and s^^ 
wlj ^oleT^a i^ <Tvi/€)^€^, o'c/47ra0€97''"'*Thus, altKough everything is 
body, maUerisdisting^^ from force. Not that the’ ultimate 
result of tlie svsfeniisV^cuu^ , ^imitive* and d ivine 

All the other elemehts^ are 
^aSim 



Neo- Platonism : Reaction against Materialism. 


With Neo-Pythagoreanism and Neo-Platonism a new re- 
action against Materialism began. A doctrine that professed 
to explain everything by that which is visible and tangible 
could not be otherwise than repulsive to minds trained in the 
school of Plato, and already tinged with the spirit of oriental 
religious feeling. In the Trinity of Plotinus, the first hypo- 
stasis, t he One, which is absolutely simple, cannot contain 
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a ^thing^ analogous matter, but in intelligence there is 
already plurality, 


“ If t here are many forms, it is necessary rdvayfcry) that there ah all be 
somet nmg common in theiiij and also that the^f^ sjnn^ethmg 

peculiar to each by which one is distinguished from another. This 
something peculiar (t^tov), therefore, this separating difference^ is^Tlie 
a ppropriate form (fxop(f>rji). But if th^re is form, there is also that whicli 
iil_farmed 8k /xQp(/)7y, co-ti Kat to /xop^or/Acror), about which difference^ 
subsists (rr epl o Siacjiopd). Hence there is luaTter (in intelligibles) 
wET cli r^eives the form, and is always l;he subject of it-i go-Tti/ dpa Kai 
vAy] r) Trjv fxopcjiyjv ^€)(ojJL€vr] Kal del rh u7roK€t/x€Vov) ” (Plotinus, Eimeads^ 
II, iv, 4). 


Furthermore, our sensible world is an image of the intelli- 
g ible world, and as it is~ comTJiQsed of matteF and of ^ grniT 
must also be matter in the world above : KaKei Set 
vKrjv elpai (Ibid.), But the matter that is in the roa? must not 
be conceived as resembling what we call matter here below. 
Intelligible matter is entirely infonn^and anima^ with the 
higher principle, wliile sensible matter shuts out form. The 
first is Being, the second is Non-being : the first is eternal like 
the Idea, the second is subject to a perpetual becoming. 


“Even when the matter of bodies,^’ says Plotinus, “becomes a^j^jte 
thing, it is neither living nor thinking : it is dead in spite of its boVi’owed 
beauty. On the other hand, intelligible matter is truly Teal, it is living 
and thinking” {En7i. II, iv, 5). 


It would seem, then, that these two kinds of matter re- 
semble each other in name only, but there is a reason for this 
common name. With the second hypostasis already com- 
mences that procession which continues to go further away 
from unity and finds its last limit in matter. 

What is concentrated in the intelligible world Lyiu f.bo 
sensible world, divided and dispersed : unity becomes plurality ; 
harmony, struggle and opposition ; difl eternity, time and 
feccessiom The cause of this lower existence is matter. 
and Plotinus" returns to Plato's theory of it. 


Matter is the universal substratum which persists under the mutation 
of the elements into each other (viroSo^'q, uTro/cet/Acror, Enn. II, iv, 6). 
This matter is void of form, absolutely indefinite, void of all quality (a7roto5, 
Ibid. 8). In itself it does not even possess magnitude, which belongs to 
it only in so far as the concept magnitude is realized in it {Ibid.). Matter 
is, as in the Timaetes, space, the natural recipient of all things. It must nqt 
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be said of matter that it is body {dcnofiaros), for body is posterior to it 
({JfTTcpov), and presupposes the synthesis (cruv^crov) of a matter and a form 
{Ean. Ill, vi, 7). Matter has no reality, but is merely the possibility of 
being ; in itself it is the privation of all things, the cause to other things 
of their apparent substance {iprjfxta ttoivtcuv orcra, dAAa ytyverat /icr atria 
aAAot9 Tov <f)alv€a-6at^ Enn, III, vi, 15). 

Matter, in short, is Non-being {(xXy]6Lvm 6V), that which is void 
of all reality, from which the good is absent; and it is in this sense that 
Plotinus calls matter “ evil ” (Trptoror KaKov, Enyi. I, viii, 3 ; cf. Zeller, 
Vol. V, 2nd ed., p. 486). 

It iiiUHt be admitted that this definition gives ns no positive 
idea of matter, and that it is difficult to conceive this nothing 
which is yet something. 

Jlevival of Science, The Problem of Matter restated. The 
Atomism of Gassendi. 

In the Middl e A<^ es p hilos op hers ^ re ^iitent to follow j^to 
a nd^^Ail^^ tlle^^’esp ^ially'^^ 1^tw e^ 

nj^ ^er ami form. We inustTlmweY^TTnoti^^ : in 

Paris, in 1348, Nicolaus of Autricuria was condemned for hav- 
ing said that there was “ nothing in the phenomena of nature 
heyond the movement of atoms which combines or separates 
them ” (Prantl, Gesclh. dcr Lo(j. IV, p. 2). It was not till the 
16th century that the revival of scientific investigation, and 
particularly the great discoveries of Copernicus and Galileo, drew 
attention once more to cosmological problems, and consequently 
to tlie question of the essence of matter. The consciousness of 
an universal life inspired at first a poetical and somewhat 
vague kind of Pantheism. 

‘‘The infinity of forms under which matter appears, taught Bruno, 
it does not receive from another and something external, but produces 
them from itself and engenders them from its bosom. Matter is not that 
prope nihil which some philosophers have wished to make it, and as to 
which they have so much contradicted each other ; not that naked, mere 
einpty capacity, without efficiency, pompleteness, and fact. Even though 
it has no form of its own it is not at least deprived of it, as ice is of heat, 
or as the depths are of light, but it is like the travailing mother as she 
expels her offspring from her womb . . . therefore ij^tter is not^mthrmt 
fpijns— nay, it contains theniall; and since it unfolds what it carries ^-on- 
cealed within itself, it is in truth all nature and the mother of all living 
things” (Lange, Hist, of Materialism.^ Vol. I, p. 232 of trans.). 

« 

Beside this Pantheism there appeared once more a doctrine 
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of Atomism. Among all the ancient philosophers Bacon gives 
the highest place to Democritus. 

“ And therefore the natural philosophy of Democritus, and some others 
who did not suppose a mind or reason in the frame of things, hut attri- 
buted the foimi theieof able to maintain itself to infinite essays or proofs 
of nature which they term fortune, seemeth to me . . . in particularities of 
physical causes more real and better inquired than that of Aristotle and 
Plato’’ (^Advancement of Learning^ Bk. II, § vii). Bacon does not however 
wish to be “ led to the doctrine of atoms, which implies the hypothesis of 
a vacuum, and that of the unchangeableneas of matter (both false assump- 
tions).” ‘‘We shall,” he says, “ be led to real particles such as really exist ” 
{Nov. Organ. Bk. II). 


It was by a French philosoplicr, (iflsseudi, that the atomistic 
conception of the universe was revived in modern times. As 
Lange remarks, “ Among all the systems (tf antkiuity lie 
judiciously chose the one that iVniost in harmony with modern 
empirical tendencies.” Tjie I'ehabilitation of Kpicurus “ deserves 
to be ranked amongst the most original attemjits of tliat time.” 


In his work the Exercitationes 'parnAloxuae. coiitTa Anatotelem 
(1624-164.'5), five books of which he burnt under advice of 
his friends, is a defence of tile syst em of F))ic^p-i is. From a 
summary of the lost books we secTTiat (Jassendi adopted the 
system of Copernicus, and the theory of the world as expounded 
by Lucretius. In 1613 he commenced his polemic against 
Descartes with the publication of his Lv^qidaitvmes anti- 
cartesianae. Most of his writings on Epicurus ^^ell as the 
exposition of his own doctrines date from 164 6 to -16 53. For 
him the universe was a c oo rdin ate whole . 
eleu^entg.,-©El^HichIIiKi^^ The^ in their turn were 

determinations of a permanent, indestructible principle, which 
is matter. No body comes from nothing. The atonis are 
identical in substance, but. differ in form. T he ayijiearanet^ nnfll 
disapi^ara nce of thi ous 'is o nly the reunion and sepiirfft.inn 
atoms. Gassendi, unlike the French materialists of the 18th' 
century, does not deduce’aBTeisnrTi-omlns nriiVcibTes: Gb.T 
with him of jitartefT^"' ' ***** 


Descartes: ^'Essence of Matter is Extension; Geometrical 
Mechanism. 

“ It is very evident that all that is true is something, 
truth being identical with existence, and I have already fully 
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demonstrated that whatever is clearly and distinctly known is 
true'' (pth Meditation). Descartes applies this method to 
matter in order to determine its essence. ]^s„^obj^ ^0* 

,make of matter, in^^our^^^ an mia^sis 

whtSE^naU ^^ it ^ronr airi t ^^ fromcdljtg^en^b^ 

to Triiujm^ wliatever in it is^cIeaTand distinct 

{T(nd^. " ^ 

Any material object, a piece of wax for instance, contains 
a confused multitude of properties which are variable and un- 
stable, and awaken in the thinking subject so many more or 
less confused conceptions. We say of this piece of wax that 
it has such a colour, such a form and taste, but do these 
expressions reveal the essence of matter ? In no wise. Hold 
the piece of wax near the tire, and colour, odour, and taste will 
all melt away, and give place to an extended, soft, and flexible 
mass, which, however, we still call wax (2nrf Med .) ; con- 
sequently all the secondary qualities which the vulgar regard 
as so many properties of matter are things that depend on 
external circumstances and on the sensibility of the subjeot, 
and do not really constitute the material object. All that 
we can ex])ect of our senses is tliat they may indicate that 
which in the object will be useful or injurious to us. 


‘‘ It will be Hufficient to remark that the perceptions of the senses are 
merely to be referred to this intimate union of the human body and 
mind, and that they usually make us aware of what in external objects 
may be useful or adverse to this union, but do not present to us these 
objects as tliej" are in them.selves. . . . For after this observation we 
will without difficulty lay aside the prejudices of the senses and will have 
recouise to our understanding alone on this question by reflecting 
carefully on the ideas implanted in it by Nature ” {Prin, of Phil. II, 3 ; 
cf. Med. VI). 

Thus none of the secondary qualities are realities. There 
is nothing in them for tlie understanding to take hold of, and 
the rea l is that alone which is clearly perceived by the mind. 
ilie only e^ential and fundamental property which persists 
t Rroughouirtill modifications^ and o f which the mind can have 
a clear and dist inct knowledg e, is extension, or the 
of length, breadt h, and depth. 

“ I distinctly imagine that quantity which philosophers commonly call 
continuous, or the ei'itension in length, breadth, and depth that is in this 
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quantity, or rather in the object to which it is attributed. Further, I 
can enumerate in it many divers parts, and attribute to each of these 
all sorts of sizes, figures, situations, and local motions ; and in time I can 
assign to each of these motions all degrees of duration. And I not only 
know these things when I thus consider them in general ; but besides, by 
a little attention, 1 discover innumerable particulars respecting figures, 
numbers, motion, and the like, which are so evidently true, and .so 
accordant with my nature, that when I discover them, I do not so much 
appear to learn anything new, as to call to remembrance what I before 
knew ” {bth Meditdtion). 

Thus among all the qualities attril)ute(l by the vulgar to 
matter, only one, which is independent of sensation and clearly 
perceived by the mind, is essential to it and possesses objective 
reality, and 'this ([uality is extension. 


“ The nature of matter or bo^ , considered in generah does not eonsist- 
i n itVoeing lianL or pc^feibus, or coloured, or in that wliich affects our 
senses in any other way, but simply in its being a substance extended in. 
length ,~breadth, and depth ^Princ. of Phil, II, 4). 


Bodies, whose esse nce is extension, a^e 

th e^pac^^ u rw^ tney^lire‘~co n^ 


“After this examination, we will find that nothing remains in the 
idea of body, except that it is something extended in length, breadth, 
and depth, and that tliis something is comprised iii our idea of space, not 
only of that which is full of body, but even of what is called void 
space” {Ihid. 11). 


Space and body being identical, it follows that there is 
no sucli thing as a vacuum. 


“With regard to a vacuum, in the philosophical sense of the term, that 
is, space in which there is no substance, it is evident that such does not 
exist, seeing the extension of space or internal place is not different from 
that of the body ” {Ibid. II, 16). 


Nor are there any atoms, that is to say, indivisible particles 
of matter. Every extended thing, however small we can' 
imagine it, may be divided into two or more smaller parts,^ 
ad infinitum {Ibid. II, 20). The \^rld^ or ^the extemlgd ^^n ^tte r 
of whiot L the universe is maTOup, is al^^ i ^n^ in ma g^~ 
taJeT^d no l imit can be ar gue d IL 21). 

Sp^ee^emg^RilC^iio th^ transporting of one part of 

matter or of one body from the vicinity of those bodies that 
are in immediate contact with it, or which we regard as at 
IL L 
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rest, to the vicinity of other bodies ” {Ihid, II, 25). When 
one part of matter is moved, another immediately takes its 
place ; in other words, every motion is curvilinear or a vortex. 

Thus we see that by a subjective method very different 
from that of Democritus, Descartes, nevertheless, in the 
same way reduces the manifold properties of matter to unity, 
that is, to extension. In Descartes’ theory, as in that of 
Democritus, we have a reduction of quality to quantity ; but 
in one it is a discrete quantity, i.e, number (the atoms were 
unities), and in the other a continuous quantity, namely, 
extension. In tlie^ace of the ari thmetical meehanism of 
Den iqcritu s, f^scarfes^roj^o^s a geometrical mechanism . 


Spinoza: Extension an Attribute of God; Bodies are Modes 
of this Attribute, 


S])inoza, like Descartes, reduces all the properties of matter 
to extension ; I nit, for him, ex tension is not a substanen. but an 
attribute of the single substance, CJod, and the only one of all 
the infinite attributes of (lod, besides tlioiight, that is accessible 
to human intelligence. k^xt ens^on i s an attribute of God ; in 


other words, is an ext e nded ^h^^ {Eth, 

<livme"^cxt(^ifHr^ ^hifimt^^^idy the different bodies wh^ 
a re^T£?r*mo^e r^e^TmIte7'^^ thing {res 

indhdsrS jeT^ 


“Substance absolutely infinite is indivisible {The Ethics^ Part I, Prop. 
XIII). Proof : If it could be divided, the parts into which it was divided 
would either retJfn the nature of absolutely infinite substance, or they 
would not. If the former we should have several substances of the same 
nature, which (by Prop. V) is absurd. If the latter, then (by Prop. VII) 
substance absolutely infinite would cease to exist, which (by Prop. XI) 
is also absurd.” 


I (^od is thus at once extended and indivisible^ This proposi- 
tioiWuay upp^hr contradictory to those who, being incapable of 
rising above the prejudices of imagination, represent the divine 
extension to themselves after the model of such and such a 
particular body, ^t God , t hough extended, is incorpoy^aL 

“ Some assert that God, like a man, consists of body and mind, and is 
susceptible of passions .... all %^ho have in any way reflected on the 
divine nature, deny that God has a body. Of this they find excellent 
proof in the fact that we understand by a body a definite quantity, so 
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long, so broad, so deep, bounded by a certain shape ; and it is the height 
of absurdity to predicate such a thing of God, a being absolutely infinite” 
{Eth,^ Part I, Prop. XV note). 

Because God cannot be conceived as a body, many think 
that extension cannot belong to God, that it is separated from 
the divine substance, and created by God Himself ; but they 
forget that extension, as it is in God, is not that divisible 
and even actually divided extension which is presented to us 
by our imagination. T^ejnanifold parts, or the dilferent bodies 
of which this extensmn is compo^, have only a phenomenal 
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“ When any given bodies of the same or different magnitude are com- 
pelled by other bodies to remain in contact, or if they be moved at the 
same or different rates of speed, so that their mutual movement should 
preserve among themselves a certain fixed relation, we say that such 
bodies are in union, and that together they compose one body or 
individual, which is distinguished from other bodies by this fact of 
union” (Ibid.XUl, Def.). 

^ The laws obeyed by the different ])Qdies are all reducible to 
faiecrianicai law^ The origin of the motion of a body is 
found in a previous nio^thni rallTr sQ^^ ** A iii 

in^tien" or at resl'llttTHl^Tie determined* fo^io^ibn o:^est,,by 
another body, wliioJi other body has been determined to motion 
or rest by a third body, and that third again by a fourth, and 
so on to infinity” {Ibid. 13, Lemma 3). To ^u LJ arth as an 
explanation of the motion of body ari^jd^a of de ^ii is t o 
"of ftrc^rue^^cau^ of motion^ wKi^ is a 
mechanical one'"^2#^4r'Appendi^- 

^^^iiuelr'are the laws obeyed by that part of nature which is 
the material universe, and such are its constitutive elements. 
^ Matter, all the properties of which can be reduced to ex tension, 
is, with thought, one of the modes which the infinite 
substance natura naturaTis^ Motion in space 

goveni ^ by inflexible mechanical laws and forinj iig an 
unbrolTmi chain ; thou ghts -linked together by necessary 
relations^these are the Jbvo paralleb s^ics of facts by which 
the single, immovabIe7^ infinite substance expresses- -^nd 
dive^^es itself. 


Malebranche : Intellvjihle Extension ami Particular Bodies, 

Malebranche’s theory of matter may be ' said to form a 
connecting link between the theories of Descartes and Spinoza. 
While on the one hand he identifies matter tyitli extension , on 
the other he endeavours also to establish thejlgpendence .of 
extended substance on the Diving SubstSttceTy order to 
prove that e xten sion is the etssen^ 7 ^]L-.m 9 :tter, he is nontent 
to repeat the argumffits usedTIy Descartes ; figure, divisibility, 
impenetrability, and, in a' mor e general'' jexfceftsron-^f 
which the others are pnly* modifications — are th^ijualities 
without which matter cannot be conceived, the qualities which 
constitute its -essence (Re^, de la ViriU, III, 2nd Tart, Till, 2)r 
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E xtension^ which constitutes the whole reality of mattei:. is 
not the o bject of mere sensible perceptio n, but is seen hy^ the 
human mind ir\ the Divinsk* Intelligenfle of. which it is an idea. 
The idea of extension as it dwells in the infinite mind, and as 
seen in it by the finite mind, '' intelligible extension,” is thus, 
in the last resort, the cause and veritable substance of material 
phenomena, the archetype of matter.” Our perception of 
th^ divers bodies is explained by the determination, in this 
intelligible and general extension, of certain coloured portions ; 
or, in other words, by the projection into extension of colour, 
which is a purely subjective modification of the soul. 

“ What is called seeing bodies is nothing else than having actually 
present to the mind the idea of extension, which affects or modifies the 
mind by different colours : for bodies are not seen directly, or immediately, 
as they are in themselves. It is therefore certain that bodies are seen 
only in the intelligible extension which is made particular and accessible 
to our senses by colour ; and that colours are merely sensible perceptions 
which the mind has of extension when the latter acts \ipon and modifies 
it’’ {Amwer to Regis, Ch. II). 

Intelligible extension is not an abstraction. As infinite, 
eternal, and necessary, it can only be an idea of the Infinite 
Mind. 

What is the relation of this intelligible and divine extension 
to particular l)odies, as they are presented to us by our sensible 
perception ? Do the different bodies already exist with their 
individual and definite forms in the intelligible extension ? No. 

“We must not imagine the relation between the intelligible and the 
material world to be of such a kind that there exists, for instance, an 
intelligible sun, or horse, or tree, which is destined to represent to us the 
sun, a horse, or a tree, and that all those who see the sun necessarily see 
this supposed intelligible sun” {Reck, de la V4r, 4elaircissement), 

Intelligible extension is, in fa ct, merely a possih ilitw-^-of 
bodies^ having f or its" foundation l-h^ in finiij^. pprfpp.tin.iiia of 
God : a possibility jiQ doub t^buL (it the same t i me, a veritable 
reSflityj _,sinQ6'TrTor^- part— trf — thB^"^ivine Essence. This 
in telligible— exteitsion becomes- ^ensible . and„„ _pMtiilularixed- 
when it aQis-.-oft-'-the^-soul of -.man and awakens in it the 
consciousness of such and such a body. 

“Any intelligible extension may be conceived as being round or as 
having the intelligible form of a horse or a tree ; therefore any intelligible 
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extension may serve to represent the sun, a horse, or a tree, and may 
consequently be the sun, horse, or tree of the intelligible world, and even 
become the visible and sensible sun, horse, or tree if the soul has on the 
occasion of these bodies some feelings to join to these ideas ; in other ivords, 
if these ideas cause sensible perception in the soul ” {Ibid). 

Thus the world of bodies is intelligible extension divided 
up into a multiplicity of particular forins, and acting on the 
human soul in such a »way as to awaken in it Impressions 
which are more or less confused. 

potei|^lity to actuality but :a ^iuch is hi 

fact sii^ it^mmsj m^t of JJ^DiYill^ Essence. 

There are, thiis,***^^^^ sta^esin Malel^nche s thdory : 
in the first he abstracts from the notion of matter all that is 
given to us by oiir purely s ubjective ^ sen ^ilitv- the 
secoYiTIary l|ualities), retaining in his defiiTition the one 
essential and fundanientai:'‘pf6perty 6T extension. In the 
second he rises above this entirely subjective pdiiit of view 
and reaehes the Absolute, the vision^ of things . m^llod. 
Intension then_ajji)eai^^^]^^ an i dea in_the, Di^e 

MmdpasTn intelligible and divine extension ; he thus departs 
from* the doctrine of Descartes ahcTlipproaches'Yha t of S.p^ j:oza. 

‘^Extension i.s a reality, and in the Infinite all realities ar^ 
found. * Ood has therefore extension as icell as bodies, since He possesses 
all the absolute realities or every perfection ; but (Jod is not extended in 
the same way as bodies are, for He has not the limitations and imperfections 
of His creatures” (8/4 Entretien M4taph. 7). “The infinite and divine 
extension is God Himself ; not the whole of God, but God seen in His 
relation to material creatures, in so far as He thinks these creatures and 
can give them being ; in other words, in so far as He Himself is the Being 
whence they borrow their reality ; in fact, in so far as He is, so to speak, 
their being” (Olle-Laprune, La phil. de Malehranche, I, p. 203). 

On Malebranche s hypothesis the real existence of bodies 
was superfluous, and indeed was only accepted by him on the 
faith of revelation which taught him that God has set forth 
intelligible extension in a milttitifde of different individual 
forms. 

Leibnitz gives Three definitions of Matter, more and more 
Metaphysical. 

Leibnitz analyses the idea of extension which to the 
Cartesians appeared to be so clear and simple, and finds that it 
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involves difficulties which had escaped their notic^^Ibctension, 
whether we regard it, like the Cartesians, as continuous, or, like 
the Atomists, as discontinuous and composed of units separated 
by a vacuum, can in no way, according to Leibnitz, constitute 
the substance of matter. T o regard extension as a being or 
substance is self-contradictory. Extension is the manifold, a 
compound the constituent elements >of which it woutJ be vain 
to seek, since it is inflftfinimy Hiviaililft {^Erdmann, 123). Tife 
t rue reality, or* substance, & force, the monad. What then is 
matter ? Leibnitz distinguishes a materia prima or abstract 
matter which is purely passive, and a materia secimda or con- 
crete matter endowed witlr'^ctivity. “This distinction, as 
the depth of its iheaning gradually lippeaTsT givS rise 
to a theory ol matter which' is'^presehlecL to us under 
three forms',” eacH’~df“‘'whm^^^ is more ihTtl^ thaii^bhe 

other ' admirable Iiitrodu f^tiQn to the 

Moiiadologie^ p. "53 sq,). 

By considering extension, in the first place, from the jiliysica L 
that is, from Descartes' own point of view, we are able^t^muT 
a definition of iit afcter whiefir '^is ' more profound and more 
eomplete than the Cartesian. 

Regarded from this point of view the materia prima or bare matter 
consists of dvTiTVTTLa or impenetrability and extension {Erdm, 463)* 
ttVTiTi’TTia is the attribute in virtue of which matter is in space. Tllud 
attrilnitum per quod materia est In spatio {Ibid.), It is a passive resistance, 
what is called impenetrability, inertia. This property cannot be reduced 
to extension ; on the contrary, extension is reducible to resistance. “ The 
primitive, passive power does not consist in extension, but in an exigency 
of extension. Non in extensione sed in extenmonis exigentia consistit ” {Ibid, 
430), in the tendency to extend. Extension is a continuation, a diffusion 
of dvTLTVTTia in space. It is the realization of the primitive possibility of 
being extended. Ita dum antitypia continue per locum diffunditnr seu 
extenditur, nec alind quidquam ponitiir., oritur materia in se, aeu nvda {Ibid, 
463). When to this naked matter is added a principle of motion, an 
elastic force, we have the second matter, materia secunda seu vestita. 
This matter is not, like the other, merely impenetrable and mobile, but 
contains a principle of activity {principium activum continet\ a super- 
added force, vis activa materiae superadditaj which makes it capable of 
reaction {repercutit) {Ibid, 466). 

So far we have considered matter in its external aspect 
only, let us now see what matter is when considered from an 
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internal point of view, that is from the point of view of the 
monad. The moiig^d is a finii t»>ftpk4tuaj_juba 

existing in cSTf^ny^ttTdHrT^oi^a^twjtb^ whii^i 

afe‘- ^rute ai^ cre^tedjjt ^e^ It is consequently not 

susceptible cZ^TuIl development ; all its tendencies do not 
attain actuality ; it is^ary^^tf^; so to speak, iXs ^j ^ansion by 
itsown finite ^haS cteii,jOii_J^ 

byT£s^reI^bio^^ other fini teji^ads.-^ Tl ^ passivity of 

tKe monaJ, ^t hisimpedim^rrE Co^^Ttr^development i s^ what. 
accuiding te -Leibnitz , con stitutes the mgt^'ia prim a. To this 
purely p^assive elmnent is. added ih "eVer^ complete substance 
an active principle 


Materia prima propria id est potentia passiva ^yt'imitiva^ ah activa 
iiiseparahilis ipsae Entelechiae {quam complete nt monada^ se\L substantiam 
completam constituut) concreatuE^ {Erdm. 456). This purely passive iorce 
inherent in every monad is the principle of antitypia and of ex- 
tension ; in otl^r words, of the materia prima of which we have spoken 
above. As for the second matter, considered thus from the point of view 
of the monad substance, it is an aggregate of monads : ‘‘ ex. pJnrihus 
monadilnis reatdtare materiam secxindam {intelliginuis) cum virihus derivatis 
actionibtis, passionibus^ quae non sunt^ nisi entia per aggreyationem^^ {Erdm. 
436). 


The materia secAtnda. is formed out of an infinite number of 
complete substances, each of them having its eiitelechy and 
materia prima, which are dominated by a central monad ; in a 
word, it is an organic body. 


The materia secunda, as for instance the body, is not a substance, but 
a mass consisting of several substances like a pond full of fish or a flock 
of sheep {Erdm. 736). Each portion may be conceived as a garden full of 
plants or as a pond fllled with flsh, but each sprig of the plant, each limb 
of the animal, every drop of its humours is in its turn such a garden or 
such a pond {Monad, 67, Erdm. 710). 


To sum up : the materia secunda, or organic body, is the 
external representation, the phenomenon, and, as it were, the 
configuration in extension, of a group of monads or simple 
substances, presided over b v^one domina .tmg> - nmnad. But 
does this representation in extension result immediately from 
the grouping of the monads, or does it occur by means of a 
vinculum svhstantiale, an intermediate principle by which the 
phenomena are realized ? {Lettre an P, des Bosses), In one 
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or two passages Leibnitz appears to regard the vincnhtm sub- 
stantiale as a reality distinct from the monads, something real 
and substantial which is the common subject of attributes and 
of modifications : vinculum reale sen suhstantialc aliquid, quod 
sit subjectum communium sen conjuTigentium praedicatorum et 
modificationum {Erd. 741). But his system logically excluded 
the existence oLa special entity serving to' imite the simple 
substances, and he expressly affirms that the vinc ulum su b- 
stantiale is ho inbre "than The relation of ihe nidhads, resultifig 
from the prer.established a c tivity and 

their passivity : Vincula ilia, quod liabcnt reale, habebnnt in 
modificationc cujus-lihet monadis, et harmonia sen consensu 
monadum inter se {Erd. 713). 

But this view of the monad as a substance acted on by 
and reacting upon other monads cUios not take us beyond the 
surface of thhjgs. The monad is no doubt a substance, but it; 
is also and above all a centre of perception, an activity which' 
develops itself spontaneously. Therefore t lie passive principle* 
which dwells in every created substance, or, in other words^ the 
mate ria prima is not, as at first appeared, an external obstacle, 
but an entirely internal impediment to the representation m 
Fhe monad of other monads. Substantia agit quantum potest, 
nisi impediatur ; impeditur autcrtiy etia.m substantia simplex, sed 
naturalitur non nisi intns a se ipsa (Erd. 740). 

Each monad ought to represent the whole of the universe, 
whereas it can only represent it from its own point of view, 
which is not a central or absolute point of view. Each monad, 
therefore, has in its finite nature a principle of confused per- 
ceptions. The materia prima is, in the last resort, this 
necessary imperfection, this internal limit of the monad. As 
for the m ateria secvmda^ or the organism regarded hbia 

po int of view, it i« grouping pud Rr^nugement of 

confused perceptions terniinatim? in a di stfip^t* percept 
There^ia^j ^ distinct pereep^ iV,tha^>lo€;^^^i^^ jjx-jfcsglf 

an infinitv JZmfg ^r percegtiojis, and so on ad infinitu m. The 
organism ultimat^ ap^ars as trfe“'‘woi4ahgof the mind 
organizing its perceptions (E. Boutroux, Op, cit.). 

Such are the three stages in Leibnitz's theory of matter. 
In the first, L eibnitz defines matter by extensio n uftP^ 
manner of Descartes, but he already goes beyond the Cartesian 
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definition, by pointing out the pa^eive principle of resistance 
antitypia, which is the exigency of extension and anterior to 
extension. • In the second degree, matter, considered from the 
point of view of the monad as substance, appears to him as a 
limitation of the finite substances by one another. Lastly, no 
longer considering the monad as only a stib'sTahce in communi- 
cation with other substances, ])ut as a centre of perception, an 
entirely spontaneous activity, he ^ makes matter the internal im- 
pe diment to the repr^ntatio ^ in each nioriaT ^at^Lerjno^(^^^ 

Berkeley and Hume deny the ej/istence of Matter, 

Leibnitz, although he reduced extension to an appearance, 
a rational entity, had still allowed a certain amount of objec- 
tive reality to matter ; the appearance was well founded, hene 
fundata, Berkeley goes further and denies that matter has 
any reality at all outside the mind. The primnj:y^.as...^ne^ 
the secondary jj|unlj^ies''irre--enl^^ dJie^^sen^S^ 

.subjecl^jmd^^^ve no existence When matter 

diaS^hus beerT^stripped''''^^ its primary and secondary 
qualities, what remains ? Nothing at all. What is the use of 
assuming the existence of an invisible, unknowable substratum 
of which we can have no positive idea, which we cannot gall 
the cause of our impressions because w’e assume it to be 
inactive and passive. Shall we say, then, that it underlies its 
attributes ? But in that case it must be defined as extended, 
and to do so would be to enter iq)on an infinite regression. 

“Consequently every corporeal substance, being the substratum of 
extension, must have in itself another extension by which it is qualified 
to be a substratum, and so on to infinity ” (1«^ Dialogue between Hylas and 
Philonous, p. 289). We must therefore abandon the notion of the 
external existence of a material substance, that is to say, of its existence 
distinct from the quality of being perceived. 

Hume agrees with Berkeley in his negative conclusions : 
“ ’Tis evident that . . . colours, sound, heat and cold, as far as 
appears to the senses, exist after the same manner with 
motion and solidity. . . . 'Tis also evident that colours, 
sound, etc., are originally on the same footing with the pain 
that arises from steel, and the pleasure that proceeds from 
a fire ’* {Treatise of Human Nature 1, iv. 2). 

The very idea of an external world is an illusion, for in 
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reality we never get beyond ourselves, beyond our subjective 
perceptions. Thei« is, therefore, no material substances distinct 
from the mintj, but only a very strongly-rooted belief in the 
reality of matter, in a “ eorftinued and distinct existence.” 
Every morning we think we see the same sun that we'Tlaw 
the day before, but. “ *tis a gross 'illusion to suppose that 
our resembling perceptions are numerically the same ; and 
’tis th is illusion , which leads us into the opinion that these 
perc5p*ionS^^uninten*upted, and are still existent even when 
they are not present to the senses ” {Ibid.). 

French Materialisni in the I8t?i Centunj. 

The materialistic movement which arose in France in the 
18th century may be traced to various causes. Materialism, 
which in Plngland, from Hobbes and Newton to Hartley and 
Priestley, was coexistcal with religious faith and deism, jvas 
used in France as an instrument against the Catholic beliefs 
(see Lange’s Hist, of Maierialism). 

The French Materialists combined Bayle’s religious scep- 
ticism with a mechanical conception of the world. La Mettrie’s 
Natural History of the Soul (1745) contained the germ of 
theories which he himself was to develop later in his Homme- 
machine, and which were destined to make so much noise in 
the world. In order to know the properties of the soul which 
is unknown to us in its essence, we must study the properties 
of the body of whose essential nature we are also ignorant. 
Peal and concrete matter is never without motion ; motion is 
one of its essential properties, and even when it is not perceived 
it exists as a possibility. Matter possesses also the faculty of 
feeling ; the hypothesis of a soul distinct from matter, having 
its seat either in a particular point or in some particular part 
of the body, is inadmissible. La Mettrie was more clear 
and more categorical in his famous work V Homme-machine 
(1748). “Leibnitz,” he said, “spiritualized matter instead of 
materializing the soul.” Descartes too was wrong in his dis- 
tinction of two substances. The errors of the metaphysicians 
arose ' out of their a priori methods ; for the complicated 
machine, which is man, can only be known a posteriori through 
the senses and by experience. La Mettrie investigates the 
effect of environment, of food and education on the temperament. 
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and the effect of temperament on moral conduct. Man is a 
m^aterial machine, the soul is merely the principle of motion, a 
spring in the machine. “ Thought is so far from being incom- 
patible with matter that it would seem to be a property of 
matter, like electricity, mobility, impenetrability, and extension. 
In a word, man is a machine, and in the whole of the universe 
there is only the one substance, which is modified in divers 
ways.’' 

The most important monument of the French Materialism 
of the 18 til century is Baron d’Holbach’s SysUme de la 
iVature. In the first part of this work he sets forth the 
general principles of his system ; his ideas concerning nature, 
matter, motion and its laws. Then follow the study of man, 
an inquiry into the supposed differences between man as a 
physical being and man as a moral being, and lastly, an 
investigation of his origin. 

The second part is devoted to the discussion and refutation 
of the principal arguments for the existence of Ciod. Nature 
is an iinmense material and physical whole which contains all 
beings, and among them man, a purely physical and material 
being. Of what is this nature, this sole existing reality, com-‘ 
posed ? Of matter and motion. “ The universe, that' vast 
assemblage of all that exists, presents everywhere nothing but 
matter and motion. Seen as a whole it is an immense and 
unbroken chain of causes and effects ” (p. 8). 

Motion is a universal and constant fact in nature : absolute 
rest does not exist. But there are two kinds of motion : the 
motion that is communicated, or impressed on a body from out- 
side and perceptible to ws ; and the internal and hidden move- 
ments which take place inside the body between its different 
molecules and which cannot be immediately apprehended by 
our senses. To this last category belong, for example, the 
motion which is brought about by the fermentation in the 
molecules of fiour, the growth of a plant or an animal, and 
lastly, what are called the intellectual faculties of man, his 
thoughts, passions, volitions. In his theory of matter, 
d’Holbach was not strictly speaking an atomist. He admits, 
indeed, the existence of elementary molecules, but he maintains 
that the essence of these elements is unknown. We only 
know some of their properties, which we discern through 
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the effects of changes produced in our sensations (p. 25 ). 
All the modifications of matter are due to motion (p. 26 ). 
In what is called the three kingdoms of nature there is a 
perpetual exchange and circulation of the molecules of matter. 

“ From the stone which is formed in the bowels of the earth by the 
close combination of analogous and similar molecules which have 
come together, to the sun, that vast reservoir of intiamed particles which 
illumines the firmament ; from the torpid oyster, to man active and 
thinking, we see an unbroken progression, a perpetual chain of com- 
binations and motions, resulting in beings different only in the variety 
of their elementary substances, and in the proportions of these same 
elements out of which arise their infinitely various modes of existence 
and of action” (p. 31). 

Kant : l^efinition of MatUy)* ; An Expansive and Repellent 
Force. 

While Hume', denying the existence of anything outside of 
mind, found in the mind, that is to say, in the association of 
impressions brought about by habit and imagination, the 
origin of our belief in the reality of matter, Kant also 
seeks the principle of the formation of a world of ol)jective 
phenomena in the mind, not, however, in its empirical habits 
and contingent impressions, but in its necessary and a priori 
laws. Not that liant^^Jil^ Hume, rejec ts the hypojjieg^ of 
a world ex ternal to^ J jm ^ md; Keom^dedares it to oe 
inaccessTbta In thec(^"tru^on of the external world, the 
mind supplies the form only, the piaterial element conies to 
it from els ewhere, from the t}iings- in-theniselves. 

His ttieoi-y of matter falls into three parts or stages : What 
is matter in itself, considered as a reality external to the 
mind ? This is the metaphysical problem, and it is insoluble. 
How does the mind, with its forms, and its categories, arrive) 
at the construction of an objective world set over against 
itself ? This is the point of view of Criticism. The Trans- 
cendental Aesthetic and part of the Transcendental Logic are 
devoted to the solution of this second question. Thirdly, having i 
assumed the existence of an external objective world formed 
by the combined action of the a priori laws of the mind 
which furnishes the formal element, and of that external 
reality which supplies the material element, what are we 
to understand by matter ? To this purely scientific question 
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Kant replies in a work entitled : Metaphysische Anfangsyrunde 
der Naturvnssenschaft (Ed. Schubert & Rosenkranz, Vol. V). 
In a generalwa^y matter is a somethin w luch^ affe cts^ our 


senses, and as our senses can only be a 


thg^m^st^ace ^liat which n^^bl^jn^ space^ das Bcweglwhe 
p."32^ 

Having thus defined matter, Kant considers the laws of 
the communication of motion : this is the object of the 
Phoronomics, thence he proceeds to what he calls Dynamics, and 
it is here that he completes his definition of matter. Con-' 
sidered no longer as a mere quantity, but as a quality, matter 
is the moveable which fills a space. To fill a space is to 
resist everything that could penetrate into that space, to 
oppose all motion coming from witliout by a contrary motion. 
As all resistance presu])poses force of resistance, and all 
motion a motor force, matter can only fill space through a 
motor force {durch cine hesondere hc/wegcnde Kraft, p. 343), 
which must consist in a sort of original elasticity and in 
a force of attraction and repulsion {Zuruckstossnngskraft, 
Anziehungskraft). 

In virtue of this primordial force, matter is susceptible of 
indefinite compression and cannot be penetrated by another 
matter. By its repulsive force matter expands in space until 
it finds an obstacle in the resistance of another body. There 
is, therefore, no such thing as a vacuum, and matter is infinitely 
divisible. The repulsive force by itself would cause universal 
dissolution, and the attractive force by itself would reduce all 
the parts of matter to a mathematical point. The repulsive 
force only acts in contact, and the attractive force only at a 
distance. 


Kant’s philosophy of Nature is thus a dynamism : his chief 
objection to the atomistic and mechanical theory is the hypo- 
thesis of a void. In his Mechanics (the third part of the work 
mentioned above) Kant establishes the laws of motion, which 
correspond to the laws of thought laid down in the Critique 
of Pure' Reason, or rather which are the same laws applied to 
matter. 


Firstly : the Laws of conservation of matter and of motion — “ In all the 
changes of natural bodies the total quantity of matter remains the same, 
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is neither increased nor diminished.” Secondly: Law of inertia — “Every 
change in matter has an external cause.” Thirdly: Law of the equality of 
action and reaction — “Whenever motion is communicated, action and 
reaction are equal.” Fourthly: Law of continuity — “In no body can the 
state of rest oi’ motion — nor in this latter state, the degree of rapidity 
or direction — be instantaneously modified by impact : this can only take 
place in a determined time, and through a continuous and infinite series of 
intermediate terms.” 


We must remember, however, that these laws are not the 
laws of an absolute reality, of a material substance existing 
outside the mind, but necessary ?ind constant relations between 


phenomena in space and t inie which a rc the a jofVnW 
hun mn sensdjility. T he T^nd, by means of its forms and its 
categ ories, and ])y mea^ gf a: material elemertt furnished by an 
un knowable reality, constructs a world — of phonomona, - an 
objectiye world, governed by the law s enumcrate d^above. 


Fichte, Schelliny, Hegel : What is Matter for the Idealists ? 


Kant’s successors, Fichte, Schelling, and Hegel sup[)res8 
that unknowable reality external to the mind, which Kant had 
allowed to subsist. The Kantian dualism is thus resolved into 


an Idealistic Pantheism, in which the mind not only constructs 
the external world by imposing on it its forin, as Kant had 
said, but creates and evolves it entirely out of its own activity. 
Fichte rejop-tR f.bp existence of the nouTnAinoTi^ that thing-in- 
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But how can a passive modification of the Ego be derived 
from the causality of the Non-ego^ when the Ego is the principle 
of all activity, when the activity of the Non-ego and the 
passivity of the Ego are implied in the Ego's own activity? In 
order to solve this difficulty, Fichte assumes the existence in the 
Ego of an independent activity (itnabhangige Thatigkcit), whose 
essence consists precisely in this limitation by the object of the 
infinite activity of the Ego. This activity is the productive 
imagination {die produktive Einbildnngskraft), which by an un- 
conscious action creates the object, or rather a representation of 
the object, and owing to the very fact that its action is 
unconscious, makes the object appear as a thing external 
to, and independent of us. 

Schelling begins by developing Ficlite's theory {Ideen zu 
einer Fhilosophie der Natur, 1797). He defines matter by 
starting froitu .the _nature^ intuitip] ]. but soon abandons this 
Subjective Idealism, and for the J^^^sulistitutes the AbsoUjJ}e, 
which is neither subject nor object, .^ut comprises and premies 
both terms. Philosophy must turn .alternately from thought 
to Nature and from Nature to thought, in order to reproduce 
the life of the Absolute, which is the identity of subject and 
object, of l^)eing and thought. (Considered as objective, ‘the 
Absolute is Nature, whose original identity with what is givefi 
to us as intelligence and consciousness is to be made every 
day more clear by speculatiyenliy^ies. ' The ^raLjaaanjfe^tatiou 
of^he Absolute its objefiti^ajorrn is matt er. Here Bchelling 
reproducer “"^KanFs^^on^ption ; mtitter coi hprises a positj ^ 
force which resists all li mitation By an intmr^e etiort, naitiely, 
re ^lsive forc^ ; and a negative^Torce which is opposed to* the 
former, namely, attractive force. Repulsive force, which tends 
to infinity, when it is limited by the attractive ^jives \m space 
filled and defined, of matter. ^^Tl^crepuls^^ forces 

ar^ reduced to weight, which, as tHe^^preme prmciplef'of the 
realitT^TJfTHe forces involved in i^iatter, fe dt§^ea the- Abg^^te. 
Thus Schelling’s philosophy of Nature, like that of Kantfls' a 
dynamism, but a dynamism endowed with in ^oUig a ft ce and 
reason to a fan tastij^ degree. ' 

The Absolute^r Hegel is the Idea> and t^ie— tmiverse is 
merely the dialectical evolution of the Idea. Tak^ away from 
an object its rational element and nothing remains; therefore 
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this rational element is what constitutes true reality, IJa^e is 
the Idea becoming oxternat^riTKertha n itself ( ^2^ Idee in der Form 
des Andersseins), Y he Idea,' m ~s6 far as it js sundered^ negates 
itself, sets itself in opposition to itself, and becom es* otherJ or 
an ex ternai^^i^SSr-^ oF~tiie*‘~^ry reasorT^that it fi iidgi . in 
nature only an imperfect dllct inadequate expression, the Idea 
tends to recover itself, Xo return Xo itself. . Thm it is that 
nature, with all her potentialities, throughout all her trans- 
formations tends towards Spirit, a hig her form _ 9 J_tha>ldea, in 
which it becomes conscious, jof. itself. then a system 

of moments which proceed necessarily one from the other, and 
each of which is the truth of the one from which it results. 
The starting-point of this evolution is the sundered existence 
which has the principle of its form and its unity outside itself ; 
in other words, it is the material and mechanical world. 

To deduce matter a priori, to make it depend on the logical 
movement of Ihe Idea, was no easy task,* and, indeed, Hegel’s 
abstractions become at this point somewhat unint elligible. 
S pace is ideal contiguit y it is pure aiicT'^abs tract' exter- 
natitv^ Time is ideal succession, pure becomii^. yime and 
Space are the most abstriiiCl calegories of nature ; with them 
Hegel (MmstrrnctS ‘accord to the process of hia dialectic, place, 
motion, and finally matter, which is their ^immediate unity. 
Matter coihprise^s ..a . repulsive and an attrn^tive force ^ the 
identity of repi^^n nnd at.hrap.Hon cons titutes weight, in 
which the._m(5ion--of ---maXerialr substance -is completed and 
real ized^ 

Materialism in Germany : Feuerbach, Buchner, and Moleschott^ 

The great Idealistic systems of Fichte, Schelling, and Hegel 
were followed in Germany by a materialistic reaction, the 
causes of which are to be found chiefly in the progress of 
the natural sciences and of commerce. A small portion of 
the Hegelian school itself inclined, if not towards Materialism, 
at least towards a Sensationalism which would inevitably lead 
to it. The principal representative of this tendency is Ludwig 
Feuerbach. “ Truth, reality, the world of sense are identical. 
The sensible thing alone is true, real ; the world of sense alone 
is truth, reality. Body forms part of my being, nay more, 
my whole body is my self, my very being ” {Grundsdtze der 
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Philosophic der Zukunft, 1849). Feuerbach, however, deduces 
from these principles a sensationalism which was idealistic 
rather than materialistic. 

Two philosophers in particular have contributed to this 
revival of Materialism — Moleschott and Buchner. Moleschott, 
in his Kreislauf des Lehens (1852), sets out, like Feuerbach, 
jfrom sensationalism, whence he deduces a materialistic theory. 
'Matter is inseparably united to force. Both are eternal, and 
there is a perpetual exchange or circulation of force and 
matter. He waxes poetic when he considers the metamor- 
phoses of this indestructible and ever-moving substance : 

The exchange of the forms of matter is an everlasting force, “ an over- 
flowing fountain of youth. . . . What is there ignoble in a theory which 
makes us regard every repast as a sacrament in which we con- 

vert unthinking matter into thinking beings, in which we truly partake 
of the flesh and blood of the Spirit, and thus through our children’s 
children diffuse spirit into every part of the w'orld and throughout 
every age?” {Kreislauf des Lehens^ pp. 437, 439). 

Biichner {Force and Matter, 1855) also makes empiricism his 
starting point. Experience alone can lead us to truth ; ex- 
perience excludes all supersensible knowledge, and through it 
we apprehend relations only, things existing only in their 
relation to one another. Force and matter are inseparable ; 
both are eternal. Thought, however, is inclined to separate 
them, and even to regard them as opposed to each other. 

We are unable to define mind and force otherwise than as immaterial, 
as excluding matter, or as antithetical to it. “The words, mind, spirit, 
thought, sensibility, volition, life, designate no entities and nothing real, 
but only properties, capacities, actions of the living substance, or results 
of entities which are based upon the material form of existence. He 
compares this result to that of a steam-engine, the force of which is in- 
visible, inodorous, and intangible, while the steam it emits is a secondary 
thing, and has nothing to do with the ‘ be-all and end-all of the machine.’ ” 
(Lange’s Hist* of Materialism II, 115), 

As we see, Buchner’s theory provides no distinct definition 
of either matter or force. The ancient materialists were more 
consistent and more intelligible when they reduced all force to 
motion, to the pressure and impact of matter. 

As was to be expected in the country that had given birth 
to Kant, many German thinkers protested against Materialism 
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on the ground of the nature and limits of our knowledge. 
Dubois-Reymond {Limits of our Knowledge of Nature) maintains 
tliat the materialistic theory which is so convenient for the 
explanation of phenomena is far from being an ultimate 
explanation of things. In reality, what we possess as regards 
nature is not knowledge but a show of explanation or a sub- 
stitute for knowledge. Materialism has to confront two 
insoluble difficulties. (1) We are unable to understand the 
atoms ; we cannot represent to ourselves a thing entirely with- 
out sensible qualities, while at the same time all our know- 
ledge tends to convert these qualities into mathematical 
relations. (2) We cannot explain any single one of the 
phenomena of consciousness by means of atoms and motion. 

Lange {History of Materialism), adopting the point of view 
of Critical Idealism, admits that Materialism is an excellent 
formula for the study of nature, and in fact the only true 
and scientific form an explanation of natural phenomena can 
take ; but to imagine that it is an ultimate and definitive 
solution of the metaphysical problem is a naive illusion, arising 
out of that other illusion which consists in taking the 
phenomenal world of space and time as the type of true 
reality. The study of the objective world as governed by the 
laws of determinism is not the sole function of thought: it 
has another and higher task to perform. Owing to its power 
of poetic creation, the mind is able to conceive the existence, 
alongside of the objective world, of an ideal world, more 
beautiful, more harmonious, better adapted than the other to 
its true needs, to its secret tendencies — a world in which it 
enjoys full independence and a complete autonomy. 



CHAPTER III 

MIND 

Those philosophers who deny the existence of matter yet find 
themselves obliged to give some explanation of the phenomenon 
which awakens the idea of matter in the human mind ; even the 
most uncompromising Idealists have had to assume a principle of 
limitation and of passivity ; thus the problem of mattei; forces 
itself upon every system of philosophy, including those which 
deny that there is any such thing as matter. And the case is 
the same with the problem of mind. An explanation must be 
found for the activity and relative order which seem to be 
the conditions of existence in the world, and for the will and 
self-conscious intelligence found in man. In this wide sense, 
the problem of mind has had to be faced by every school and 
every system, for it enters as a necessary element into every 
philosophy of nature and of thought. 

Progressive Pistinetion between the Corporeal and Spiritual, 
from Thales to Soerates. 

The distinction between soul and body was, with primitive 
man, the result of the experience of death : a man was alive, 
he dies, and his body, which has still the same appearance, has 
lost all power of motion and feeling. The idea of the soul 
contained at first no elements except those which could be 
♦directly deduced from this experience (Zeller, Pre-Socratic 
Philosophy, Eng. tr. I, p. 124). The soul was like a breath of 
air, it was a subtle body, sometimes conceived in the likeness 
of the phantoms seen in dreams. For Homer, however, the 
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soul is a kind of image in the form of the body, and it escapes 
at the moment of death through the mouth or through an open 
wound. When separated from the physical organism it is only 
a shade (elScoXov) without strength, or consciousness, or recollec- 
tion {Odyss, X, 490 XI, 34, 151, 215, etc.). The world is con- 
ceived on the analogy of man, and all nature is supposed to be 
full of souls like that which man believes he possesses himself. 

We recognize the influence of these primitive conceptions in 
the first period of philosophy. The distinction between soul 
and body was not as yet a distinction between material and 
spiritual elements. The old Ionic philosophers sought the first 
principles of things in a living matter which was transformed 
in a progressive evolution (Doctrine of Hylozoism). Whether 
this matter be water, air, or fire, or an indeterminate Infinite 
(as with Anaximander), it is always identified with the force 
that moves and animates it. When, with the progress of 
reflection, a place was given amongst the principles of nature, 
not only to force, but to intelligence, reason was conceived 
as merely another attribute of the primary matter {e.g, the 
thinking air of Diogenes of Apollonia), 

The fire of Heraclitus is a Iteason which mingles with 
everything, and which out of the strife of contraries brings 
forth harmony. The human soul is made of warm and 
dry vapours. The purer the fire, the more perfect the soul. 
'' The soul that is the most dry is the best and most pure” {Frag, 
54). If the drunken man cannot contain himself, it is because 
his soul is soiled by moisture ” {Frag, 53). The soul, like every- 
thing else, is subject to the law of change, and must therefore 
nourish itself with the external lire in order not to be exhausted. 
Reason, which is identical with fire, enters into our bodies through 
the organs of sensation, and through respiration. When the 
organs of sense close in sleep, the flame of reason darkens ; when 
they open again on our awakening, it lights up once more. But 
it is extinguished for ever when man loses connection through 
respiration with the external world. 

Parmenides, who taught the absolute unity of Being, and 
denied all becoming, did not need any principle to explain 
the apparent motion and order in things. For him the 
multiplicity of souls is only an illusion. His philosophy of 
nature is a concession to the demands of common sense ; that 
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is to say, it rests upon what seems to him to be the most 
plausible theory. Far from setting up any antithesis between 
the spiritual and the corporeal, he explains all psychological 
phenomena by the mixture of substances in the body. 

The Pythagoreans thought they had found an adequate 
explanation of the cosmic order when they made Number the 
substance of things. Harmony was placed above Number, as a 
kind of soul of the world governing the cosmos ; if there was 
harmony in the universe, it was because the essential con- 
stituent of things, namely, Number, was itself harmony. How 
did the first Pythagoreans conceive the human soul ? Aristotle, 
in his review of the opinions of his predecessors concerning the 
soul, merely says of the Pythagoreans that '' some among them 
sought the soul in particles that are in motion : rrjv 
€ivai Ta iv tw aepi ^v<r/JLaTa, oc Se to tovtu kivovu ** {De 
Anima, I, 2, 404 a, 16). To the Pythagoreans the opinion is 
also attributed that the soul is a harmony. But as everything 
with them was number and harmony, this does not imply any 
distinction between human souls and other things. Did they 
regard the soul as the harmony of the body, as we are told in 
the Phaedo ? It is difficult to reconcile this opinion with the 
doctrine of the immortality and transmigration of souls taught 
by the Pythagoreans. 

In Democritus we find a frankly materialistic theory of the 
soul. Motion being eternal, there is no need to distinguish 
matter from the force that moves it. The soul is corporeal, 
and its substance must correspond to its functions. Now, the soul 
is a vivifying and moving force. But all motion arises out of 
an impact ; therefore the soul must be composed of the mostj 
mobile substance, of atoms that are subtile, smooth, and round ; 
in other of fire (Arist. De Anima, I, 2, 403 6, 29). The; 

universe is full of fiery atoms. The soul i s therefore not a 
force that organizes the world, but a part of matter, and it ia 
formed out of the multitude of fiery atoms which engender 
n aotion and life. I n man the soul pervades the whole body ; 
‘between every two corporeal atoms a psychical atom is 
inserted (Lucr. Ill, 370). It might be supposefl that the 
fiery atoms would be driven out of the bo^y by the 
surrounding air, but this danger is averted by ' respiration 
which introduces new fiery elements, and above all forms an 
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opposite current, which prevents the psychical atoms in the 
body from- escaping. 

Heraclitus* theory of the soul, the substitution in the Eleatic 
and Pythagorean systems of an abstract principle for a 
material element, the general progress of Greek thouglit, all 
helped to prepare the way for the distinction between the 
material and the spiritual. Anaxagoras was the first of the 
Greek philosophers to formulate clearly this distinction, and, for 
this, Aristotle greatly honours him : “ he was like a sober 
man amongst men who spoke at random ** : oiov icpdvfr 

Trap* eiK^ Xe'yoi^ra? {Meta. I, 3, 984 i, 16). In the beginningT 
all the elementary substances are mixed up together. The 
distinction and combination of like particles are the work of 
an organizing and motor force, namely, NoC?, intelligence : 
Trdvra 6 /xw 9 , 6 Nou? eXQwv irdvTa SieKda/unjare. 

Anaxagoras distinctly separates matter from the force by 
which it is moved and governed ; but the attributes by which 
he characterizes intelligence, show that his notion of it was 
not yet very clear. 

The Novs is simple, and not like all other things, composed of hetero- 
geneous elements. Mixing with nothing it exists alone and of itself, 

/jLovvos avrhs €(ovtov eo-rtv** {Frag. 8 ). It is infinite (aTretpov), 
independent (auroKpares), never passive (aTra^cs), it has unlimited 
knowledge, “knows what is mixed, what is distinct, and what is 
separate ” (Simpl. De Gael. 271 a, 20). Lastly, it has absolute power 
over matter, to which it alone can communicate motion : “ yvw/xiyv rrcpl 
Travrhs irawav icryjei Kal l(r)(^vu fxkytxrrov ” {Frag. 8 ). 

Such is the spiritual element in the conception which 
Anaxagoras formed of the Nouy. But, on the other hand, his 
Nouy is described as the most subtile of all things: Xeirrorarov 
{Frag. 8) ; its quality does not change, but its quantity varies. 
The souls of other beings are parts of it ; and these parts may 
be either greater or smaller. ‘‘ In everything there are parts 
of everything except perhaps of intelligence, but in some 
beings there is also intelligence** {Frag. 7). The Nou? was 
thus a kind of world-soul, an intermediate substance, whieh 
was akin to the spiritual in so far as it was simple, inde- 
pendent, and intelligent, and to what is corporeal, in so far 
as it possessed quantity, and perhaps also extension. 
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Socrates himself tells us {Phaedo, 97 b) that he was delighted 
with the theory of Anaxagoras ; but he would seem to have 
merely enlarged the province of an intelligence that loved the 
good. His God is a kind of wo r]d-amil ep Travri (f>p6ptia’is), 
a wisdom which pervaded all things . The soul of man is 
only a small part of the uhiversar intelligence, just as his 
body only contains a very small portion of the material 
elements (Mem. I, 4). This soul, although invisible, exists and 
is the sovereign ruler of the body (/SaatXevei ev fifiiv), and, as 
reason, it, more than anything else in man, participates in the 
divine. 

Plato : the Soul of the World and Individual Souls. 

It is not easy to disengage Plato’s theory of the soul from 
the symbolic form in which he clothes it. The world is a n 
animated, living who l e, which has a body and a aouL , The 
soul of the world, fashioned directly by the demiurgus, in 
proportions that are mathematical and musical (Timaeus, 35 b 
sq.), is a middle term between the intelligible and the sensible. 
God pntf^ intellipenee into ^he SOul an d the soul into the hodv 
(Tim. 30 6)! Tomlfil its rSle of medium, the soul must possess 
something of each of the two opposite natures which are recon- 
ciled in it. In the soul ai-e blended the one and the many 
(Tim. 35 a). What moves itself must exist before that which 
is moved by something else. The soul possesses in itself the 
principle of its own movement. It moves the body according 
to numerical and harmonical relations ; it makes the world 
into a wise mixture of the Limit and the Unlimited (rripas, 
airetpop). This soul, this principle of harmony, is a reality 
(ovcria), a substance extended throughout the world by the 
demiurgus and divided according to harmonical relations 
which correspond to the laws followed by the motion of the 
stars (Tim. 34 b sq.). The soul is not only the principle of 
the visible order in things, it is also the principle of all 
knowledge; and this is another reason why it combines in 
its nature the same (ravrop) and the other (to erepop), the 
intelligible and the sensible; for in Plato’s theory like can 
only be known by like (Tim. 37 a). This account of the 
soul is evidently partly symbolical, and not meant to be taken 
literally. According to Aristotle, it is to fiaStinarucd, the 
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mathematical elements, that are the middle term hetwe,uppQg 0 
sensible and the intelligible, and they perform tht^n 
function as the world-soul in the Timaeits {Met 
987 a, 14). The mathematical forms are eternal, not subject 
to becoming, and are distinguished from the Idea in that each 
Idea is one, whereas there are several similar mathematical 
forms. Since matter, as such, is Non-being, we may say that 
what is real in the world-soul, as in the 'mathematical forms, 
is the Idea, and that, consequently, the Idea is the ultimate 
principle of order and motion in the world of bodies (see Zeller, 
II, I, p. 568, Germ. ed.). 

The individual souls appear to be parts of the world-soul, as 
the elements of the body were parts of the universe {Philebus, 
30 a). The stars are the highest among the beings that have an 
individual soul, and next to them are men. Thesoul cannot 
be regardM -a a a ~ c o lleotivQ unity, a n t hn horm o ny of the TGody 

{Phaedo, 92 6 is i n p/vry grpnJ — -Ri T|i pU> inv j&Alg, and 

the lindjr wlrtTHTTir governsf ^^T^ jtxevuao) ko} 
aOavaTO) koi porjT^ koI jULovoeiSei k(u aSia\vT(p kui aei cocravTco^ 
Ka\ Kara raur e^ovri, eauTM ojuoioraroy ehai {Phaedo^ 

80 h\ 


There are three parts in the soul ; the ^rs^Jhe is 
divine ; the seco nd, which is tle eting and mort al. is~ desire^ 
eTridvjuila ; the third, whose function it is to unite these two 
■extremes, is the Ov/jlo^, which has something of the nature of 
•each of the two others. These three parts of the soul 
represent the three classes of living beings. To the eTriOvjuLia 
correspond plants ; to the Ovjulo^, animals ; to the 1 / 0 S 9 , men. 


Aristotle : the Soul^ the Formal, Efficient, and Final Cause of 
the Body. 

Aristotle finds no unity in the world except that which 
results from a universal tendency towards the same perfection, 
that is, towards God ; in his system, therefore, a world-soul is 
not required. In the sphere of change every T)eing is the 
prod ifcF" of the umon of matter and form : oMa crvvoXov vXrj^ 
Kai eUovg {Meta. VIII, 2)~ j^attpr is thpi anbstratum {viroKcL 
jjL€vov), whic h becomes this or the other, or is the subject of 

change^^ The form (e'Wo?, /mopcpn) is that which makes of 

matter a particular, determinate, or real thing ; it is the per- 
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^ the activity, the soul of the thing. Since everything 
^ , icomes has its formal cause, which is its principle (oOei/ 
Kimicrem) and its end ( t €\ o 9 , to ov cvcKa), one mSy 
ly that there is in every being a principle analogous to the 
soul. The soul is in the proper sense of the word the first 
entelechy ^ Trpwrfj) of an organized body potentially 

possessing life {Be An. II, 1 ; 412 a, 15); the entelechy of the 
eye is the action of looking at something at a given moment, 
(opa<Ti9). Suppose the eye were by itself a complete living 
thing, its soul would be o\jxi<^, the faculty of vision. The 

form of the eye. Tlie soul is to the body 
what the 0 ^/ 9 , vision, is to the eye, and in this sense it has 
something of the body (rt crcojuLaro ^) ; but this something is 
neither figure nor motion, but the peculiar activity which 
gives to the body figure and motion, the cause of the agreement 
and harmony between all its parts (Be An. II, 4 ; 415 &, 7). In 
a living being the body is the material cause ; the soul stands 
to it in the relation of its entelechy, of its formal, efficient, and 
final cause. The sojiJ is^^ eM of the body, an end which is.^ 
real, immanent, and nofa mWe r 6 giJl^i\Vi^a external to its 
functions. This end is the immovable cause of all the move-/ 
inents directed towards itself ; therefore, we must not say with' 
Plato, that the soul moves itself, for it moves as a sailor moves 
on his ship (Be An. 404 a). 

Th^^^c^l, ^^i^g thfi...-en^L 2 |_i^ cannot be a material, 
indeterminate thing ; it must be^ fimshejl^ defij^edU--beijig, 
not merely any substance in general, but the form of a special 
body, whose life, individuality, and organization it con- 
stitutes A71. 414 a, 21 ). The^^ji^gnJb" th^^ fopni^ 

causosof the body, is al^ since it gives 

rise to/and^ifeets all movements andis the real, the first 
entelechy, which realizes throughout the body all the con- 
ditions of life. Th^oul^is therefore,^>4tJ^jegaj;d^Q.its^vi8ibL^ 
and m^rial bocly, >fiie indivisible uniW qfthejthrggu^uses,^ 


^ The first entelechy is to the second what science is to actual thought. 
The geometer is not always occupied with geometry. If the eye were a 
living thing, vision would be the soul of the eye. The faculty of seeing 
(first entelechy) can be distinguished from the act itself of seeing any 
particular object (second entelechy). The eye is always adapted for, vision, 
even when it is covered. 
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the efficient, formal, and final The two terms presuppose 

g,^-an^ 

dwelli ng, whi ^ it^-may :^lmndan ; it cannot travel fr^! 
body to body, being able to exist only in the body that 
corresponds to its essence, and which by this very fact it 
creates {De An. 407 6, 13). 

There are three kinds of souls corresponding to the three 
forms of life found in Nature : these are the veggta^l%^h^nm^^ 
and the h uman souL^The soul of plants is to OpeTriKov^jmtQiiye;^ 
{De An. ^^3 6,"Y^r;'^d its functions are nutrition and genera- 
tion. The soul of the animal is aiaOrjriKri, s^nsitiyfiL(-Oe An^ 
413 6, 1) ; sensation gives rise to desire, and desire to motion. 
The human soul is characterized by reason. The vegetable 
soul has a special, independent existence in the plant, and in 
the animal it blends with the sensitive soul ; the rationaj^^s^l 
in its higher life comprises jn^umfieSli^e^t^Sl^ieHQJ^ 
and their functions. 


After Aristotle the notion of the Spiritual disappears. The 
Epicureans: Elements of the Soul, The Stoics: the irvevixa. 


After Plato and Aristotle the conception of the spiritual 
became very obscure. The Epicureans returned to Atomism and 
to the conception of a material soul Nothing was incorporeal 
except the void, which was neither p asaivt^ The soul 

was composed of very subtle eluents ; and they gave two proofs 
of this subtlety : in the first place, the promptitude with which 
the will moves the body ; in the second place, the fact that a 
man when dead weighs as much as when alive (Lucretius, III, 
178, 231 et seq). What were the elements of the Epicurean soul ? 
Lucretius distinguishes in it a light bxe ^h if iurd). heoX. (color). 
and air To these three elements is added a fourtnfommno 

noimms expers (III, 243), which is the most subtile of all, and is 
composed of the smallest and smoothest atoms. It is this fourth 
element that communicates motion and sensibility, first to the 
aura, the calor, and the aer, then to the blood, then to the 
viscera, and finally to the bones and muscles. These four 
elements, closely united, mixed, and, as it were, fused together, 
are present in every part of the body. Thought corresponds 
to the most subtile of them; and to each of the others 
there corresponds a special quality : Heat is the principle of 
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courage ; the aura, of fear ; the air, of calmness and indifference. 
Heat predominates in the lion, aura in the stag, aer in the ox. 
In man all three kinds of temperament are found. 

The Stoics also, on their part, said that s}! that is real- is 
COT£oreal, but they endowed matter with attributes which 
belong properly only to a spiritual substance. The ideas of the 
spiritual and the corporeal, which since Plato and Aristotle 
had seemed to be clearly distinguished, were now once more con- 
founded. The world, on the Stoic system, is a living thing , an 
immense animal ; matter is its body, force its soul. But this force 
is not incorporeal ; it is a subtle fii^eTa principle homogeneous 
and co-extensive with its effects ; it ngiyadea mat ter iii,^ a 
materi§tL^way^_giy^ it form and embraces and contam s it. 
This corporeal souvEhis-4tttriTtng and^iiiklTTg^breath {Tr^jua), 
this organizing fire is God Himself (Stok Ed. I, 56). '' Gcd 

flows through the world like h onev in the honeyQ^ mb 
(^Peftulir^^r ArC^ tT) His supreme intelligence manifests 
itself in the order of the world and in human thought. God, 
a material soul infused into the vast body, which it animates 
and in which it moves, is the seminal reason (Xo''yo 9 
a^TrepfxaTiKo^) of the universe (D.L. Vll, 136). 
be refbmedj^r^^ apnpA thej:efer<a^^aoti¥it^^ 
and hence necessary. T he soul of woi-ir^ ]« qf. 
and Providence. 

"The humcirT soul is a fragment of God, aTroo-Tracr/xa tov Qeov 
(Epict. Diss. I, 14, 6), a part of the divine breath immersed in 
the human body {in corpus humanum pars divini spiritus mersa) 
(Sen. Ep. LXVI, 11). The soul, says Chrysippus {ap. Galen, 
Hippoc. and Plat. Ill, 1), is an injjat^- ^Jjre^tl^ us whieh 
pervades the whole body and contains it. Tn/ev/md ecrri 

<TV/uL(pvTov fiplv (Tvveye<s Travrl Tw (TdojuiaTL Si^kop, This irvevpa is 
composed of air and fire {ex acre et igne). The soul is thus a 
material principle of the nature of air, and of fire. The Stoics 
proved the materiality of the soul directly, by its sympathy with 
the body, by its presence throughout the organism, and lastly, 
by the moral resemblance between children and their parents. 
The soul supports the elements of the body presides 

over its development and is the principle of intellectual 

life (^vx^)- hierarchy of functions does not affect the 

imity of the soul, which is always one and the same divine 
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fire, fulfilling divers functions in the different material sub- 
stances, The soul proper comprises eight parts ; the fiyefnoviKov 
or ruling part, the five senses, the faculty of speech and the 
faculty of reproduction. 

The Soul and the Trvevjjia, Influence of Hebrew Theology; 
Philo; the New Testament 

J 

The theory of the irvevfia i^ not peculiar to Stoicism; on the 
contrary, it played a most important part in physiology, and 
dominated the whole of medical psychology, till the date of the 
discovery of the circulation of the blood. The Trvev/na in a 
material sense was sometimes regarded as the soul itself, 
sometimes as the chief organ of the ^oul, the medium between 
mind and body. Jor primitive man the soul was a breath, 
a subtle air. According’ to Diogenes of Apollonia. thought is 
born of the air which fl ows with the blood thrmnrh the veins 
^ over the bocly f^ Eespiratioii, says Heraclitus, nourishes the 
soul with the surrounding air, without which there is neither' 
life nor reason. In the physiological explanation offered by 
Hippocrates, the air, inhaled and mixed with the internal 
heat, plays the part of a dynamic principle. Most of the 
physicians, even while belonging to different philosophical 
schools, regarded the irveoyia not only as the vital force which 
organizes and sustains the body, but as the soul itself. The 
illustrious Galen, who gave a definite form to the physiological 
and medical theory of the irveoiia, was not decided as to 
whether it is the soul itself or the chief organ of the soul. 

For the Stoics, the TTPeOjuLa was corporeal, but had never- 
theless all the attributes of the mind. This involved a contra- 
diction, in consequence of which the theory of the irpeufia 
gradually came to resemble the Platonic theory of an im- 
material soul. This transformation was chiefly due to contact 
with Hebrew theology. The Hebrew expression which corre- 
sponds to the Greek word irvevfia (Kuach) had at the beginning a 
material meaning. It was the air, the wind — in living beings 
respiration, the vital breath which circulated with the blood. 
But the Biblical conception of God led to a spiritualizing of 
the TTvevfia. Jehovah is distinguished from His work; He 
creates the world by an act of His will. The Truev/aa could 
not therefore be, as with the Greeks, a material element which 
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acted upon matter in a mechanical way. It was a principle 
distinct from the body, like the principle of force and life. 
Still the Old Testament always speaks of the irpev/ia as of a 
semi-physical force : e.g. God’s spirit leaves Him and is diffused 
like a breath. In the Book of Wisdom which is attributed to 
Solomon, but appears to have been written about the time of 
Augustus, wisdom, that is God’s power, which fills the world, 
is a TTveOjuLa^ a breath which fuses together the attributes 
of matter and mind (TroXvimepeg — Xeirroi/ — — Sia Travrcou 
irvevfjiaTcov, all of these being characteristics which 
remind us of the Stoic Materialism). 

Philo was the most renowned of the Alexandrian Jews 
who endeavoured to reconcile Judaism with Hellenism. With 
him the theory of the irv^vfxa takes a decidedly spiritual form, 
although in his writings we find more than one contradiction, 
in which we discern the influence of the Stoics and of the 
Greek physicians. Jehovah, the unknowable God, cannot act 
directly on matter ; it is therefore through intermediaries that 
He governs the world. All those divine forces, all those 
powers by which the world is bound to God, are comprised in 
Wisdom or the Word. Philo’s Ao'yo? is a more or less 
coherent synthesis of the Hebrew Wisdom, the Aristotelian 
NoC? and the Platonic world of ideas. The divine irveOjua is 
nothing but a form of the activity of the Word : it is the Word 
in so far as the latter not only represents the Ideas, the eternal 
exemplars in God’s mind, but in so far as it realizes them in 
the world. Like the Trvevixa itself, the Aoyos^ is spiritual, and 
yet Philo adopts the Stoic materialistic definition of quality: 

'TTveOjiia ai/Ti(TTp€(pov €(p' eavTO, 

Philo’s psychology presents the same spiritual character and 
the same contradictions. Sgp.^e^Ls'-^ijlLQfj^^ The pure souls 
which have not been tempted by the false seductions of the 
sensible life, are the messengers of God, the demi-gods, the 
Greek heroes, the angels of Moses. Taken by itself and as 
distinct from the sensible elements which result from its 
union with the body, the soul is a divine force. Man is 
united to God by his spiritual nature, is His image, and 
even a part of Him {aTrocrTratrjuLa), The vegetable and sensi- 
tive soul is made up of the aeriform elements of the seed; 
reason, comes from without, is the breath of God in man. As 
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a mere vital force the soul has its seat in the blood ; but the 
Trvevfia, in which alone the essence of man consists, is the Divine 
breath : tov XoyLKov to Oeiou TrvevfJLa outria — vov^ air ovpavov 
KarairvevcrQeh avonQev. Philo, however, is not always con- 
sistent, for he makes air the universal principle of life and of 
the soul ; and he even says of the rational soul that it 
emanates from that Ether of which heaven and the stars are 
formed. 

In the New Testament the irvedfia assumes an entirely 
spiritual signification. Traces of the analogy between the 
material air and the irvevfxa are only to be found in such 
similes as “ I saw the spirit descending from heaven like a 
dove” {John I, 32); “The wind bloweth where it listeth ” 
{John III, 8). But the Kevealer, the Witness, the living 
Eternal Principle of knowledge and belief for the faithful is the 
immaterial, Divine Spirit (see John XIV, 16, 26). This mystical 
meaning of the term irvevjuLa is most striking in the writings 
of Paul. With him there is no question of its being any 
longer a physiological, organic force ; it is an entirely spiritual 
force. The Spirit gives us faith, the knowledge of divine 
things ; by it we enter into communion with God. “ But he 
that is joined unto the Lord is one spirit, 'iv irvevfxa*' (1 Cor. 
VI, 17). The irveO/ma is no longer a vital force that organizes 
the living body, but the principle of an entirely new life, 
which is a dying to the life of sin and to the works of the 
flesh. 

Neo-Platonism : The notion of the Spiritual re-appears in 
the Theories of the World-soul and of the Soul of Man. 

In the Neo-Platonic system Metaphysics were once more 
based on the notion of the spiritual. 

t>. .11.— .. 

“That which is incorporeal, according toAmmonius Saccas, the teacher 
of Plotinus, is of such a nature that it unites itself to everything that is 
capable of receiving it, as closely as those things which mutually alter and 
destroy each other by being united, and at the same time it remains in 
this union, entirely as it was before, as things remain which are only in 
juxtaposition ” (Ravaisson, Essat mr la Mitaph. JArist. II, 374-6). 

Th is possibility of self-bestowal without loss, 
divided without ceasing to be one, is in fact the prinojplA ^ 
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t.hy t.hfiorv of Emanatio n. From the Absolute Unity, as it were 
by radiation, the Noi;?, which is both intelligence and the intelli- 
gible, proceeds, and from the Now proceeds the universal soul. 
Thii.jBOul of the world is the God of the Stoics, the principle of 
unity in the cosmos which it pervades and contains, between 
the world of intelligible entities and the world as it' app^rs 
to us, it evolves a multitude of distinct powers out of the 
forms which the intelligence comprises in' it 3~ own unity. ' ^ 
this evolution the world-soul, proceeding from one thing to 
another, creates time and extension, which are the conditions 
necessary to the fulfihneut of its task. Thus it js ^rom the 
souft^^i-aJl that ia.^eak in^ ^tter pi^seeder- 
^This umvCTsJfl soul embraces a multitude of individual 
souls; these, being desirous of making for themselves an 
independent existence in some separate body, enamoured of 
their own image, separate themselves from the soul, which is 
their common principle, and fall into.JtheL-body. Not that the 
individual souls are merely parts into which the univeri^ 
soul is divided : the universal soul is whole aiicl entire in each 
one of. the particular souls, is everywhere present with- 
out division : fj.evoi<Tri^ fxev oXrji, Troiovcrr}^ Se Trap' 
ovSev ^TTOv TToXXdy (Enn. IV, ix, 4). It gives and yet 
preserves it self, is multipli ed and yet remains one.'' This 
soul, ever similar to itself, which penetrates ' and brings 
harmony into all the parts of the world, as into the organs 
of our body, cannot be a material thing. In the first place, 
what is extended and divisible is unable to impart unity to 
anything, it must itself receive unity from some spiritual 
principle, so that a material soul would require another soul, 
and so on ad infinitum. In the second place, if the soul is 
composed of parts, how are we to explain the sympathy and 
harmony between its actions, how are we to account for the 
unity of perception, of comparison, and of memory ? 

Not only is the human soul closely united to the imiversal 
soul, but it is not separated from the Now in which it is 
represented, nor from the One from which it emanates like 
everything else. Its task is to rise gradually once more 
into the world of intelligibles, to return through ecstasy 
to its true home, which is the Absolute Unity, the Suprem^ 
GoodH 
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Different Views concerning the Nature of the Soul held hg 
the Earlier Christian Philosophers, 

The immortality of the soul would seem to follow as a 
consequence from its spirituality : if the soul is indivisible it 
is indissoluble. The spirituality of the soul as a condition 
of its survival must, one might think, necessarily be a 
dogma of Christianity ; nevertheless, among early Christian 
philosophers there was some hesitation on this point. The 
apologist Tertullian (born a.d. 160) was a materialist after 
the manner of the Stoics ; he denied the existence of any- 
thing immaterial, asserting that the soul and even God 
were corporeal ; Omne quod cst^ corpus est sui generis : nihil 
est incorporale nisi quod non est {De An, 7). He adopted 
the theory of the irveufia ; the soul is subtle, luminous, 
ethereal, a breath animating the body, penetrating all its 
elements ; it is extended, and those who are in a state of 
ecstasy can see it with their eyes as it sees itself. 

In opposition to Tertullian, Gregory of Nyssa (331-394) rejects 
all the definitions of the soul exeept that of Plato. Aristotle^s 
definition he disputes, saying that a body that potentially 
possesses life befoi'e it is alive is inconceivable. The soul is 
an ovcla ai’/roreXr/?, a self-sufficient substance, which is always 
in motion, and to which rest would be annihilation. It fills the 
body, not materially, but dynamically, as light penetrates the 
air. It is not, properly speaking, in the body, the body is in 
it (De Opif. Horn. 11). 

In the middle of the fourth century, Hilary, Bishop of 
Poitiers, revived the doctrine of the materiality of the soul. 
He maintained that every created thing, even the human soul, 
is material, that God alone is outside the categories of space 
and time. This doctrine was refuted by (fiaudianus Mamertus, 
Bishop of Vienne in Dauphine (died 477) ; he proves, that 
in order to distinguish the soul from God, it is not necessary 
to assume its materiality. The soul does not come under 
the categories of space and quantity ; and in this it 
resembles God ; but it is created and moves in time, and in 
this its resembles the body, and is something distinct from God 
Who is eternal and uncreated. The soul is, therefore, spiritual ; 
as Gregory of Nyssa had said, it is not contained in the 
body ; it is the soul that contains the body, for it is the soul 

II. N 
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that constitutes and preserves the unity of the body {De Statu 
Animae). 

The Christian doctrine of the soul was established once 
for all by St. Augustine, who also advanced arguments 
which were to be repeated by most of his successors, 
s mil h ^^ritind». because it is the subject of thought (Be 
frin/Xy 10, 15). It is impossible to regard thought as an 
attribute of that which does not think. "Tbp -sonl per ceives 
di rectlx .^iQ^its elf only spi^ ual functions, suclu^s though ^ 
knowledg e, ^v oEtion, reco llection X, 13)7 IfTf 

wefe”''^Wrpore£^ ^ould ^rceiva immediately in itself 
something corporeal (Be Quant. An. 17, 30). The soul is 
finally characterized and distinguished by the faculty of 
reflection. A body has only one figure, one form ; it cannot 
become the figure and the form of another body ; the mind 
can know and love both itself and all other things (Be Trin. 
IX, 4). In a word, 


The Middle Ages and the Renaissance. 

The Middle Ages produced no new method and no new 
solutions, but the doctrines of Plato and of Aristotle prevailed 
alternately; and it did not occur to the philosophers of this period 
to make a study of reality and observe facts. Some among them 
returned to the hypothesis of a world-soul, which would appear 
to have been somewhat supertluous in any system that held 
the creation of the universe by a God Who was also its Pro- 
vidence. Bene Plato Spiritum Sanctum animam mundi quasi 
vitam universitatis posuit, says Abelard (Theol. Chr. I, 1013). 
Bernard of Chartres and William of Conches (during the first 
half of the twelfth century), who were both fervent Platonists, 
also adopted the theory of a world-soul. Bernard of Chartres 
indeed finally arrived at a kind of Pantheism : mundus quidem 
est animal, vornm sine anima substantiam non invenias animalis 
(Megacosmos). Above all things, he said, there is God, the 
Ineffable One ; the Noi/9 is the mind of God, wherein dwell 
the eternal ideas, the archetypes of all that exists. From 
the N 0 C 9 flows the world-soul, as it were, by emanation (velut 
emanatione dejiuxit), which gives to the world its form and its 


uj^exti^nded-a iibstai^ 
properties of matter. 


the soul is con^ 
whose activities Lfisu 


rel^ion to the 
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unity (naturam informavit). The Noi^? is the Word ; the soul 
of the world is the Holy Ghost (Oeuvres in^.d. d’Abelard, De 
Mnndi Universit. See V. Cousin, Vol. I, p. 628 et seq.). 

When the works of Aristotle had become known in the 
West through the medium of the Arabs and the Jews, Scholastic 
philosophy became Peripatetic — about the beginning of Xlllth 
century. The writings of William of Auvergne (died 1249) 
mark this transition. In his treatise, called De, Aiiima, which, 
considering its period was a remarkable work, and which was 
written under the inspiration of St. Augustine, he foreshadows 
the coijito ergo sum of Descartes. It is contradictory to deny' 
the existence of the soul, he says, for he who denies the soul* 
knows that even while he denies, he thinks, and tliat if ther^ 
is thought there must be a thinking being. Moreover, we hav(J 
an immediate perception of our soul per dispositiones intel- 
ligibiles, quae sunt scientiaCy duhitationes at omnino cogitationes. 
On the other hand, we know the souls of others only through 
their bodies, that is, through signs or symbols. How, is it 
then, that some men deny the existence of the soul ? It is 
because they are accustomed to think under the condition of 
space, of figure, scqni signa semihilia ad e^ccogitandas vel potius 
ad imaginandas res. But let us imagine a man suspended in 
the air, and so muffled up that he can use none of his senses, 
this man will think, therefore he thinks himself {cogitat et 
intelligit ergo sc cogitat ct intclligit). He negates his body, he 
affirms that wliich he has and which he feels {sentit) himself 
to have, and this implies the existence of a vsoul which is 
distinct from the body. 

Albertus Magnus and Thomas Acpiinas adopted the doctrines 
of Aristotle, and made them harmonize with (Christian dogma. 
According to St. Thomas, 

its life, possesses an indivioual sou l whi ch is, howeyer^pnly^a 
vegetablg^^uj..., This soul 

<li8appeai:»--t^,^jn^e anotj^. whicb ^ is at o nce 

vegetable^iimi sensitive ; finall y, the lat^ r, in^ -turn^^^^ymlds 
its place Jo_ai^^TlteIIecti^ soul wl^h ^Qjon prisesj wilJii^^ 
the two other ral5ulties : ""ancTit is not till then that the animal 
becomes man. Thejuuqiiansgu^ thu^ form witho ^ matter 
fomna separata)^ aM JJi^-^tele chy of the xHe organ- 

izing principle of tlie body, oftHo^rao tor ano^nsitive soul, and 
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finally of the rational soul, is one and the same substance. The 
vegetable and sensitive souls are present in the embryo before 
the appearance of the rational soul. The^Jali^gZ ^s crea ted 
imjjQ^diat^ {Sum, Cont, Gent, II, 86, 1), ^me3^4roni^witKo^ 
and is so closely fused with the two others thatrtliey ar^ 
entirely absorbed in it. This complicated doctrine was adopted 
by the Council of Vienne, a.d. 1311 

The Renaissance prepared the way for modern philosophy. 
Platonists, such as Ficino, and Aristotelians such as Cicsalpinus, 
all agreed in regarding extension as the essential attribute of 
matter, and thought as the essential attribute of mind. Matter 
was now no longer, as with Aristotle, an n^etermiiij^ 
ali^ ; it had a positive attribute, namely, extension. Thus the 
historical continuity was not broken, for this theory of the 
philosophers of the Renaissance brings us by a natural transi- 
tion to the doctrines of Descartes (see Ritter, Hist, of Philos, 
Part IX; Chr, Philos. Vol. II; Geschichte dev Psychologic, by F. 
Harms, p. 225). 

We must mention, however, the influence exercised by 
Averroes in the school of Padua, and the disputes between 
the Averroists and the followers of Alexander of Aphro- 
disias. The Averroists held that the active intellect was 
impersonal, the same in all men ; but that, for this very 
reason, it was immortal, and after the death of the individual 
returned to God. Pomponatius, in his Be Immortalitate 
Animae, attacks the doctrine of the unity of souls, and after a 
lengthy examination of the arguments of philosophers concludes 
that the soul is mortal. Owing, however, to the distinction 
which was then current between matters of faith and matters 
of philosophy, a distinction which we find existing even in 
Pascal's time, Pomponatius was able, in spite of this doctrine, 
to continue on good terms with the Church (E. Renan, 
AverroeSy 3rd ed. p. 322 et seq,), 

Descartes: the Soul defined hy Thought; its Separate Existence, 

Descartes discovered in the very fact of doubt a funda- 
mental truth : I who doubt, think ; I think, therefore I am ; 
I may imagine that I have no body, but as long as I think 
I still continue to exist. The idea of thought is therefore 
distinct from the idea of extension, and my own thought 
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is the only thing wliich it is impossible for me to doubt. 
I am res cogitans, that is to say, res duhitans, intelligens, 
ajffirmans, oiegans, volens, nolens, imaginam quoque et sentiens 
{2nd Meditation). The 2nd Meditation, however, only estab- 
lishes an ideal distinction between mind and body ; a distinction 
which exists only for' the thought which knows them by different 
means. But is this distinction in cibstracto a real, concrete dis- 
tinction ? This objection was made against Descartes after the 
publication of his Discours de la Mithode. It was argued that, 
from the fact that the soul knowg^jf^]f_Q.ft thii^ it 

does not follow that'^Ue^souT is nothing but a thougnTT^Crald 
not extension be a property of soul, of which we are not aware ? 
Descartes replies that, in the 2nd Meditation, as in the 
Discours de la MMhodc, he has postponed the question of the 
real distinction. It is not till the UK Meditation that he 
attacks this problem. To ideas that are clear and distinctly 
conceived, distinct realities correspond, because God cannot 
deceive us, and His omnipotence can realize everything that^ 
we conceive. Descartes had need of the divine veracity an^ 
omnipotence in order to establish that every clear and distinct 
idea must correspond to a distinct reality ; and this is why he 
waits until the Uh Meditation to prove the real distinction 
between the soul and the body. The 2nd Meditation proves 
by the Cogito ergo sum, that thought is an ultimate notion ; 
the Mh MedAtation establishes the divine veracity and power; 
the UK Meditation concludes : 

“ Since, on the one hand, I have a clear and distinct idea of myself, in 
so far as I am only a thinking and unextended thing, and as, on the other 
hand, I possess a distinct idea of bod}^ in so far as it is only an extended 
and unthinking thing, it is certain that I, that is my mind, by which I 
am what I am, is entirely and truly distinct from my body and may exist 
without it” (foth Meditation). • 

Spinoza : The Soul of the World is the Idea of Extension ; 
The Human Soul is the Idea of the Human Body. 

One of Descartes’ disciples, Eegius (I^roy) had said to him : 
Thought and extension are ultimate attributes, no doubt, but 
why should not one and the same substance underlie two 
different attributes ? And this question contains the principle 
of Spinoza’s philosophy. “ God, or substance, consisting of 
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infinite attributes, each one of which expresses eternal and 
infinite essence, necessarily exists {The Ethivy Part I, Prop. XI). 
The great difficulty was to pass from this sole substance to 
the finite beings revealed to us by our ordinary experience. 
Spinoza seems to have sought for this transition from unity 
to plurality, in what he calls the infinite and eternal modes. 
That which results from the essence of a divine attribute, can 
only be an eternal and infinite mode. Tbe^Jdca^^of^Ji^ 
instance, is an etei’n^ and infinite mode, 
at@bute^^Qfj he"'8t3 on^^ * 

i^J^je^^^^egjesen^^ ^^^hjg.^gh t di^ie^jittjjL^ ut^ 

ThoughCb^^ nature representative, expresses all the 
forms of Being. Therefore the idea of God embraces the idea 
of extension and also that of thought, and these ideas are 
eternal and infinite modes of the second degree. 

Let us consider things in the same way, from the point of 
view of extension. M t i d i n fi n i te 
modes of the first degree ; the facies totias universi is an 
eternal and infinite mode of the second degree ; in otlier words, 
it is deduced from a mode of the first degree {Letter to 
Z. Meyer). Tliis aspect, this 'facies ' of the universe, thougli 
varied by the infinity of its successive modes, remains the 
same, because the pr^jortion of rest to motion does not 
change. 

“ If the parts composing an individual become greater or less, but in 
such proportion that they all preserve the,same mutual relations of motion 
and rest, the individual will still preserve its original nature, and its 
actuality will not be changed” {The Ethics^ Part II, lemma V). 

Corporeal individuality is defined as a system of related 
parts. There is nothing to prevent several individuals from 
fitting into one another and thereby forming a more complex 
individuality. From this point of view, the whole world is 
one immense individual : its body is all the modes corre- 
sponding to the attribute of extension, deduced, however, from 
those eternal and infinite modes which constitute their unity; 
its soul is the idea of extension. The idea of extension 
embraces the ideas of all the separate modes of extension. 
Now, a soul for Spinoza is nothing else than th^.i€U5a^o^ mode 
of extension. The idea of extension therefore embraces all sStfIsT 
isTln'^^SctT^ the universal soul -(see (Euvres de SpinozUy trad. 
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Saiss( \lntrod. p. 86 et seq.). But in Spinoza’s system the 
difficthe iis not so much to attain unity as to account for the 
many, so' break up this unity into the multiple appearances. 
We can, perhaps, conceive how it is that the eternal and infinite 
modes of the first and second degree allow of a reconciliation 
between the unity of the attributes, and consequently of 
substance and the infinite succession of the given modes ; buf 
what is not at all clear is how we are to pass from those 
eternal and infinite modes to the finite modes which vary the 
facies totius universi. ^ 

Spinoza deduces from his system a theory of the human 
soul. Extension and th ought are _n Qt. aa-.Deacantes suppQ^ed^ 
distinct 'substances, but ultimate attributes of one and the 
same ^^slaiicej_. The TTuman soul is the id ea of the human 
tody,, aa^ the soul of the world is the idea of extension. ITius 
reduced to the idea of the body to which it belongs, the soul 
does not exist, but is in a state -of perpetual change like the 
body itself. Its thou ght s and actions follow each other 
according tr^h e affectio ns .QL_i.fae -.-l) 0 (Jx._ja nd it is merely a 
series oTEhoughts and voHtions determ ined from w itbmiL The 
soul*Ts thus a sum, a totality, or rather a sequence that has no 
real unity or ideTiutyT^ ^e individua lity o f the human soul is. 
only a retle^Ion of the individual ity of the human body , all of 
whose parts are maintained in an unchanging relation by a 
constant law. How is this theory of the soul to be reconciled 
with the possibility of adequate knowledge, which is the raison 
dMtre of Spinoza's Ethics'^ How is it that the soul which is defined 
as the idea of a body” can go beyond the individual, leave the 
particular body, and possess the universe in contemplating 
things under the form of eternity ? It is b^^eanse the buTnori 
soul, alt hough, on the on e hand, on ly as it wer e a refiection of 
the bo ^, is, on tK e~ other tiand. connectto wi^^to ; there is 
in God an idea of the soul,” which is united to the soul, as 
the soul, or ‘‘ idea of the body,” is united to the body (Eth 
II, Prop. XXI). 

Leibnitz : Theory of Monads ; the Pre-established Harmony 
takes the plcxe of the Soul of the World, 

/ Descartes would not admit the existence of an y soul 
exce^ tine humaiPsoulj Spluoza umiutatfi egr the distinctio n 
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between thought and extension, and in his system 
iif I may so speak, as much soul as e xtension, j p^/bnitz 
reduces extension itsel f to soul ; so that hia world c,| 3 g|.ists of 
nothing but an infinite number of souls which possess in: mitely 
vartotrs degrees of perfection.^ Leibnitz had, at first, adc'pted 
the Cartesian mechanical theory, but, while peeking 
ultimate principles of the laws of motion, he was much 
surprised to perceive that it was impossible to "find these laws 
in mathematics alone, and that it was necessary to return once 
more to metaphysics (Erdm. 720). Moreover, matter is com- 
pound, divisible, and hence pure multiplicity. But multiplicity 
can derive reality only from real units. “ And there must be 
simple substances, since there are compounds ; for a compound 
is nothing but a collection or aggregtitiim of simple things '' 
{Monad. 2, Latta's trans. p. 217). 

From extension and matter, we are, therefore, brought back 
to entirely immaterial units ; in other words, to the formal atoms, 
atoms of substance, metaphysical points which differ from the 
atoms of Epicurus in that 'they are unextended ; for e^c ^ ^ensi on 
is only a pheno menon, and not, as the Cartesians taught, the 
es$enccr-r5f%oc[i^. 

Whot ^ con stit utes tbe reality of t hese immaterial atoms is 
force. 


“Active force differs from the bare potency commonly recognized in 
the Schools. For the active potency, or faculty of the Scholastics, is 
nothing but a mere possibility of acting, which, nevertheless, requires 
an outer excitation or stimulus, that it may be turned into activity. 
But active force contains in itself a certain activity [actus\ and is a mean 
between the faculty of acting and action itself. It includes effort, and 
thus passes into operation by itself, requiring no aids, but only the 
removal of hindrance. This may be illustrated by the example of a 
heavy hanging body stretching the rope which holds it up, or by that 
of a drawn bow ” (Erdmann’s En. 122 h). 


But can we not get beyond this merely external notion of 
force ? 


“Force, you say, we only know through its effects, and not as it is 
in itself. My answer is, that this would be true, if we did not possess 
a soul, and if we did not know our soul.” 

Our inner experience reveals to us an active, real force, 
which is the only force we know, namely, our soul {Ibid. 
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185 6). We must, therefore, conceive the metaphysical atoms 
after the imp ) of our souls {Ihid. 124 a). Substances can 
only be soulr gpjj^the most general sense of the term. Their 
unity is ul^i^^.ucly found to consist in perception and thought, 
their force tendency and appetition. 

“ Thus the world is noU a machine as Descartes and Hobbes would 
have it. Everything in it is force, soul, life, thought, desire ; what we 
see is the machine, but we only see the outside of Being. Being is that 
which itself sees ” (Boutroux. 6d. de la Monad.), 


Perception explains both the unity of each monad, and the 
infinite diversity of the monads. Perception involves multi- 
plicity in unity. Pcrccptio nihil est quain mnltorum in uno 
expressio (Erdm. 438). What do the monads percei ve ? Th e 
entir e universe, but eacli from a point of view that is 
peciiliar to itselFp and it i s its point of view Th at constitutes 
the individual monad. There are d egrees iiKperception : 
apperception^ or conscifm^ jind cUstmct perception, there is 
unconscious perceptioir, 'and tlie^T^ terms are^joined by a 
continuous series of stages. The degree of distinction in 
perceptions constitutes the degree of perfection in the monads, 
not one of which is identical with another (this is the principle 
of indiscernibles). ^ince the jmdnad ig .^^^c^at^ 
suJ^^j«<^t^^^to^^^^^ and since its nature is perception, any 
change in it can only be the transition from one perception, 
to another. Appetition is the effort made by the monad^ 
to pass from one^ internal state to another. The law which 
governs this effort is the law of final causes, to which con- 
sequently the law of efficient causes is subordinate, since 
material mechanism is ultimately found to be the expression 
and symbol of this effort of the monads. As our will is^ 
always directed towards the good, so the appetition of the 
monad is an effort towards a more perfect internal state 
than the preceding one ; in other words, it is a tendency 
towards more distinct perceptions (Erdm. 706). 

If there are nothing but souls, how are beings distinguished 
from one another ? As we have said, by the differences of 
these perceptioi^, ThereJsanjnfimte.^nunxhq^^ 
p^z^ejitions^afijChmice^Snli^^ 
thing^ {Ibid, 676)/^ Leibnit^ however, distinguishes three 
kindst beings having merely life, animals, and men. 
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The merely living thing is the monad joined to an ^propriate body. 
Its perception is unconscious and both perish togetl .vo corpus 

mens est momentanea. The second degree is that of j endowed 

with a more distinct perception, i,e. with feeling ; sr^ ^ 
called a soul ; when united to its proper body it is an a£^ ^ ^ third 
degree is that of the soul endowed with reason and reflect\,^^ qi* minds 
(spirits). The spirits are characterized by knowledge properly ao-called, 
by self-knowledge, by the possession of universal truths, and conseq gently, 
the possibility of demonstrative knowledge. 


The monads, being simple, cannot act upon one another. 
How then can these beings which are not directly related, but 
independent of one another, form a whole, or cosmos ? And 
how, amidst this universal harmony, are the partial harmonies 
to be explained? “Some moderns ha^'e not seen any objection 
to this theory of a single and universal soul which absorbs all the 
others. The ^loet^n^e^of pre-^tffcbiished~Jia,rmony is the most 
effective way to remedy this evil’* {TMod,, Disc, dc la Conform, 
de la Raison et de la Foi, S 10). 

AH _ the monads a re in reciprocal agreement. All the acts 
of any monad whatever-aTer iliTh'eir infinite series, in relation 
to all the acts of all the other monads. He who could open 
out, as it were, the folds of a monad, would read therein the 
history of the world : Dum Deus calculat Jit mundus, Tn this 
way the unity^ of the world is explained : each monad acts 
spontaneously, on its own account, but out of all these inde- 
pendent acts arises the universal harmony which was the 
reason of its being. The law governing this liarmony is the 
Good, the sul)ordination of that which is less good to what is 
better. In this way the partial harmonies as well as the total 
harmony become conceivable ; one monad is more perfect than 
another in so far as in it is found that which serves to account 
a priori for all that takes place in the other. All the monads 
of the human body, for example, are independen t T^tmj^in t^ e 
sei ^ hf- thejr^aclsr they harmonize witli-lhe nmnad^ul. and ^ 
^is exp lains botli^the"^vdsib}eTiannol^ the human bpdy„and 
’ts relatmns^lHTdR^^ 


The Empiricists : Materialism of Hobbes; Lockes indecision ; 
Phenomenalism of Hume and Stuart Mill, 

A development parallel with that of the Idealism which 
began with Descartes, took place in the Empirical School 
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fouDded by Bacon. Hobbes was a bold and consistent 
Materialist. Xike the Stoic s, he jd^^^tifies snbst^pnft witl]L 
body : the spiritual is the non-existent, a mere abstraction ; 
and" all phenomena are reducible to movements, to changes of 
position in space. The ig can be no causality excej^t a mechani- 
cal caus ality, and sensation is merely the motion of corporeal 
parts produced by th e external m^ion of things. The mind is a 

bo^, all the phenomena of which can be reduced to motions! 

— — ~ « 

Spirits are thin, aerial, invisible bodies. Spirit and incorporeal are 
words of contradictory signification. If men give to God such a title (a.tf. 
the title of * Spirit incorporeal ’) it is piously to honour Him with attri* 
buto.s of significations as remote as they can from the grossness of bodies 
visible ” {Leviathany I, Ch. II). 

Locke holds with Descartes that an inner feeling g i ves me 

the consciousness gf myself. 

* — 

“ Self is that conscious thinking thing, whatever substance made up of 
(whether spiritual or material, simple or compounded, it matters not), 
which is sensible or conscious of pleasure and pain, capable of happiness 
or misery, and so is concerned for itself, as far as that consciousness 
extends” (On the Human Understanding y II, xxvii, § 17). 

My Ego is characterized by conscioususss^^d ideniity^ it 
extends, in a way, as far as my inemoryT Butwiiatls the sub- 
stance of the soul ? On this point Locke is very cautious. 

No one has any idea of substance, but only the supposition of “he 
knows not what support of such qualities which are capable of producing 
simple ideas in us (Ch. 23, § 2) . . . having no other idea or notion of 
matter, but something wherein those many sensible qualities which affect 
our senses do subsist ; by supposing a substance wherein thinking, know- 
ing, doubting, and a power of moving, etc., do subsist, we have as clear a 
notion of the substance of spirit as we have of body ; the one being 
supposed to be (without knowing what it is) the substratum of. those 
simple ideas we have from without, and the other supposed (with a like 
ignorance of what it is) to be the substratum of the opemtions we 
experience it in ourselves within . . . and therefore, from our not having 
any notion of the substance of spirit we can no more conclude its non- 
existence than we can for the same reason deny the existence of body ” 
(Ibid, § 5). 

In each case we assume an Xy an unknown quantity ; and 
hence, while, on the one hand, we have no reason to deny 
the existence of spiritual substances, it is not impossible on the 
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other hand that God has endowed matter with the faculty of 
thought. 

“We have the ideas of matter and thinking, but possibly shall never be 
able to know whether any mere material being thinks or no ; it being 
impossible for us, by the contemplation of our own ideas, without revela- 
tion, to discover whether Omnipotency has not given to some systems of 
matter, fitly disposed, a power to perceive and think, or else joined and 
fixed to matter so disposed a thinking, immaterial substance ” {Ihid, IV, 
iii, § 6). 


Locke’s Empiricism was carried to its ultimate logical con- 
sequences by Hume. T ^re niust be 

to rise to a real ^lea, bujl^hereja^o iini^ession corre- 

8pondin^r^‘1;(5^nSie'"ideaor*8ubst^^ ; we Tt5?ve tITe^fore"TiQ 

*■ - 

kno^dedgo of ^jy aiiQstanf^oJ^^ no morethan of souls. 

is neither^implg^or^^entina^ ^n erely^ir ever- 
cKanfi^ing series, a complex ^llecti^ orr(£pre8ejit^ion8. 


“ If anyone, upon serious and unprejudiced reflection, thinks he has a 
■different notion of himself I must confess 1 can reason no longer with 
him” {Treatise of Human Nature^ I, iv, 6). 


And yet we commonly believe in the identity and simplicity! 
of the self. Whence arises this illusion ? Since each one of our 
perceptions is distinct and separate from the others, how is it 
that they are joined together in such a way as to give us the 
idea of a self-identical Egol This suj^jf5Cttve appe qf^ ce is 
explained by the laws of associatiom ImaWof our pa st 
sensg^^ns are u nceasing ly being presented to u s'jjy'me mory^ 
Tlj ^selma g^s form a chmfrrTnTdftjirougK ha^ 
g( ^s so jj ^dlv~ Tr5m 7)ne link of this^irniTlS'luio^ 
series ^ d^^In gcteleiheti tCjomfetf^^ 

-ap^Sfl-EfiJo ur^asui..,soM^!^^ Thu^ memory not 

only reveals to us our identity, but takes part in its production.^ 
The relation of cause and effect completes the work of determining 
the notion of the Ego by binding together its elements. Impres- 
sions give rise to ideas corresponding to them, and ideas in their 
turn produce other impressions. Our mental states are thus 
linked together according to the laws of a determinism by 
which thought is led from one state to another. My present 
pleasure or pain leads me to reflect on an action already done; 
and, similarly, in forming a resolution in the present, I foresee 
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the future pleasure which I expect to derive from it. Thus 
thg lojv of cajisalitj^giyg^Jo^^ Ego at once an extension^an^ 
grurnty^^wliicirTrco^^ fronTmemofy^ 


“ Btit having once acquired this notion of causation from the memory, 
we can extend the same chain of causes, and, consequently, the identity of 
our persons, beyond our memory ; and can comprehend times, and circum- 
stances, and actions, which we have entirely forgot, but suppose in general 
to have existed. How few of our past actions are there of which we have 
any memory ? Who can tell me, for instance, what were his thoughts and 
actions on the 1st of January, 1715, the 11th of March, 1719, and the 3rd 
of August, 1733 ? Or will he affirm, because he has entirely forgot the 
incidents of those days, that the present self is not the same person with 
the self of that time ; and by that means overturn all the most established 
notions of personal identity ? In this view, therefore, memory does not 
so much produce as discover personal identity by showing us the relation 
of cause and effect among o\ir different perceptions” {Ibid,). 


Our belief in the real simplicity of the self is explained in; 
the same way as our belief in its real identity. An ol>ject, the 
different co-existing parts of which are closely joined together, 
appears to the imagination as a perfectly simple and indivisible, 
object. In a word, nnJ^disJjUiQllecti^alJcrf 
whi(^7"g^ntjie^a ws^yn^uag^timi 
simple aiuHi mnti^' subgtaiicer — 

StuaTt Mill adopts Hume's theory : 

“ Our notion of mind, as well as of matter, is the notion of a permanent 
something, contrasted with the perpetual flux of the sensations and other 
feelings, or mental states, which we refer to it ; a something which we 
figure as remaining the same, while the particular feelings through which 
it reveals its existence change. . . . The belief I entertain that my mind 
exists when it is not feeling, nor thinking, nor conscious of its own exis- 
tence, resolves itself into the belief of the Permanent Possibility of the 
state. . . . Thus far, there seems no hindrance to our regarding mind as 
nothing but the series of our sensations (to which must now be added our 
internal feelings) as they actually occur, with the addition of infinite possi- 
bilities of feeling, requiring for their actual realization conditions which 
may or may not take place, but which, as possibilities, are always in exis- 
tence, and in many of them present” (Mill, Exam, of Hamilton^ Ch. XII> 
pp. 205, 206). 


But Stuart Mill perceives in his own theory a difficulty 
which he admits to be insurmountable. 


“ If therefore we speak of the mind as a series of feelings, we are obliged 
to complete the statement, by calling it a series of feelings which is aware 
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of itself as past and future ; and we are reduced to the alternative of 
believing that the Mind, or Ego, is something different from any series 
of feelings, or of possibilities of them, or of accepting the paradox, that 
something which, ex hi/pothesl^ is but a series of feelings, can be aware of 
itself as a series*^ (Ibid. pp. 212, 213). 


French Materialism in the \^th Century, and German 
Materialism in the \Wi Century. 

The doctrine of Materialism is not, as some suppose, an 
empirical doctrine. Loc ke. Hume, and all the Empiricists 
recog nize the impossibility of rea ohino; Riihstimpp ^ijigi ence 
<ldes^ot r equire any metaphysical system, since it only deals 
w ith pEenmnena ; ar^d it is a mere illusion on the partof "the” 
materialists, when they beliSve themselves to speak in the 
name of science. De la Mettrie (Histoire Naturelle de VAme, 
r Homme-machine) dv^ells on thelelations between the soul and 
the organism, and on their par^llbl deJfrelopment, *and in this 
way he tries to reduce mind to bo(ly. Helvetius and Saint- 
Lambert shared his views. D’Holbach identifies matter with 
force : eveiything is material and everything is active. This 
doctrine ends in a sort of Dynamical Materialism, in which the 
Epicurean Atomism is combined with the Hylozoism of tire 
earliest Greek philosophers. Ti m soul is not distinguishable 
from the brain ; thought consists in the h idden, imperceptible 
'Tnoveni^Xs of the hhest fibr^n oT^e brain. It is the differ- 
ert^ in brains that causes the difference in mmds : the soul 
is merely the resultant o f orgnnio. 

The remarkable progress which has been made in our time 
in the’ physiology of the nervous system, has not unnaturally 
brought about a revival of Materialism. But, though 
physiology continues to determine with increasing precision 
the relations between physical and mental facts, between the 
organism and thought, the materialistic theory of the soul has 
not changed, and depends entirely on the same aphorisms : 
“ Spiritual activities are merely the functions ofHjheHbrain, 
that is, ol a material substance ” (Karl Vogt, Kohlerglauhe 
and Wissen, 1854). ''Thought is to the brain what bile is to 
the liver, or urine to the kidneys” (Moleschott, Kreislauf des 
Lebens, 1852). 

Now the facts which have been collected by physiology 
and pathology are most interesting, but they in no wayprove 
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the theory of Materialism. To Karl Vogt’s naive assertion 

that physiology is categorically opposed to an individual 
immortality, and in general to all the hypotheses referring 
to the existence' of a distinct soul ” {Ihid.), it is enough to reply^ 
in the modest and profound words of Dubois Eeymond ; As 
regards the enigma: what is force ? what is matter ? and how 
are they capable of thought? Naturalism must resign itself 
once for all to the decree : Ignorabimvs** 

Kant : Paralogisms of Pitre Reason ; Impossibility of Passing 
from the Unity and Identity of the Ego to the Unity and Identity 
of a Spiritual Suhstana*. 

The liypothesis Jx)4ihilospphers 

by the unrE^f the universe, as the hypothesis of a human soul 
is suggestett by the unity of thought. According to Kant, 
th ought and the world are interdepeiide nt> (see Vol. I, Ch. IV, 
Problem of Reason)] the unity of thought constitiit( ^^ s the nn ity-ftf 
th ^ world, which alone renders thouglit possible . ^In knowledge, 
we must distingui^L.thje_matter and the form. The matter is 
given by sen^ and-co nsists of all pk onomenaX^ the* form is the 
sifbjecHve laws, whi ch out of this chaos of elem ents m ake a 
coher ent who le. Tims, instead of a world-soul, we have in Kant 
the" categories of the understanding, which, being applied to 
phenom^a, fornTTEe dhffextble^eterminism wliich makes 
knowledge possible, and gives reality to the universe. In the 
same way, in the Critique of Pure Reason the human soul also 
resolves itself into laws of thought. 

We can no more infer from the Ego of which I am conscious, 
from the one and identical thought, the existence of a soul which 
is a substance, than we can from the unity of the universe infer 
a soul of the world. 

“ In this process of rational psychology, there lurks a paralogism which 
may be represented by the following syllogism : That which cannot be 
conceived otherwise than as a subject, does not exist otherwise than as a 
subject, and is therefore a substance. A thinking being, considered as 
such, cannot be considered otherwise than as a subject. Therefore it 
exists also as such — only, that is, as a substance. The thinking is taken in 
each of the two premises in a totally different meaning. In the major, 
it refers to an object in general (and therefore also as it may be given 
in intuition), but in the minor, only as it exists in its relation to self- 
consciousness, where no object is thought of, but where we only represent 
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the relation to the self as the subject (as the form of thought). In the 
former, things are spoken of that cannot be conceived otherwise than as 
subjects ; while in the second we do not speak of things but of the 
thinking (abstraction being made of all objects), wherein the Ego always 
serves as the subject of consciousness ” {Critique of Pure Reason^ Tramc. 
Dialectic^ Bk. II, Ch. I). 

it.RAlf, ^ one and ide ntical ; this is the 
condition of its very existence. FroniT;his we learn nothing new; 
Ijp-^whe^ays thought,” says s^bj^ct^j^erceiyii^ 

L owing j t^elfUij^jh e series of its su ccessive ideas.”; the judg- 
ment is an analytic judgment. This geiier^unity o£ thoughj^ 
this transcendental apperception is the first conj]ition wmeh 
d elermines all the caJbegories, all tiie forms of though tT^ Th^e 
liave meaning and value only because they are the means 
which co-operate in producing the unity of consciousness. But 
it is only by a paralogism, by a sophistical use of the principle 
of substance, that rational psychology professes to pass from 
the Ego of consciousness to the soul, from the phenomenal to 
the noumenal Ego, and to transform an analytic judgment which 
merely unfolds the concept of thought, into a synthetic judg- 
ment which presents the Ego 1 am conscious of as a single and 
self-identical sulistance. 

“Thus if Materialism was inadequate to explain my existence, Spiritual- 
ism is equally insufficient for that purpose, and the conclusion is, that, in 
no way whatsoever can we know anything of the nature of our soul, so 
far as the possibility of its separate existence is concerned. And how 
indeed should it be possible by means of that unity of consciousness which 
we only know because it is indispensable to us for the very possibility of 
experience, to get beyond experience (our existence in life) and even 
to extend our knowledge to the nature of all thinking beings in general; 
by the empirical, but, with reference to every kind of ifttuition, undeter- 
mined proposition, “ I think.” ... We see from all this, that rational 
psychology owes its origin to a mere misunderstanding. The unity of 
consciousness, on which the categories are founded, is mistaken for an 
intuition of the subject as object, and* the category of substance applied 
to it. But that unity is only the unity in thought, by which alone no 
object is given, and to which, therefore, the category o^ substance, which 
always presupposes a given intuition, cannot be applied, and, therefore, 
the subject cannot be known ” {Ibid,). 

Are we, then, condemned to know nothing of our own 
nature ? Science inevitably leaves us in the world of pheno- 
mena ; but if we turn from pure reason to pmctical reason, 
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from the faculty of thought to the faculty of action, moral 
faith will throw new light on our nature. The idea of duty 
implies the freedom of^th^O wilL As a moral being subject to 
the law of'd uty, man is independent of the m echani cal laws of; 
nature ; h e is a person, and belongs to the kingdom of ends-in ~ 
themselves^ of noumen a. The mind which feels and thinks 
perceives itself only as a phenomenon, the mind which wills 
and acts knows itself as a noumenon. For pure reason, 
the mind is merely the phenomenon of an unknown thing-in- 
itself ; for practical reason, the mind is an autonomous and 
free being. 


RetWi'ii to Metaphysics, Fichte^ Schelliny, and Hegel : Absolute 
Spirit. 


Kant had closed the world of noumena against intelligence; 
yet out of his philosophy arose the boldest Idealism. Fichte 
abolishes these unknown and unknowable things-in-themselves. 
What remains ? The m ind, the Eao. From this single 
principle all thi ngs must be deduced . Thit this absolnto Ego^ tlua 
startin g point of philosophic deduction, is not to be confoun ded 
with the individual empirical Ego, revealed to u^Jl^ conscious- 
ness. The absolute Ego is known by an intello <^t^^iia1 iptnitmn 
which is the immediate c ons ciousness of action . '' The will^ is 
the Ver ^ssence of reason^^ the practical power is the deepest 
roo t of the En o!' The mina^ is activ ity, ener^j and this 
activity is reality itself. ‘‘ The conscious subject and th e 
pr inciple of reality are identic al.'' The mind makes all that i t 
knows ; i t knows because it act s, a nd in every act of cognition 
i tlaiows itself. i i]^all knowledge it knows something concernin g 
itself. As the Ego alone exL^ts^ the nf the mind is ihe 

science o f reality. The sensib le world is an illusion born of the 
play of the forms and categories, which opposes to the.^^o, and 

yet within the something that seems external to it But 

the illu^n is a necessary one.''~and spri ugft from, tho 
spirit and its , ends. In the same way, from the absolute Ego, as 
a necessary moment in its development, and from the Non-ego 
posited by the Ego, the real plurality of the individual Egos, is 
deduced. Thus for Fichte the only reality is th ^ 
real ity^, the Absolute Eg o, the universal soul whose essence^ia.^ 
activity and which in its development sets 
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an external and illusory world, and divides itself into a 
plurality of free and active beings. 

Fichte, being concerned solely with the moral life, admitted 
the actuality of s piritual reality alone. Schelling, who was 
well versed in^ natural science, endeavoured to escape from this 
subjectivity, and to restore reality to the world without 
separating it from the mind. The real and the ideal, the 
objectiy^.,-a4ui^ubjec^^ as it'^w er^^'Sie^^d poles of the 
Absolute^ The task of pKiIo^phyTs^To eVoTvo 
Nature from intelligence, and intelligence from Nature, and thus 
to establish the identity of the two terms V phil^ophy i s com - 
pjgted ^by JM?.i ^nce^ thg JS gautiful which is created by the 
simultaneous operation of the conscious and the unconscious, 
blended in the inspiration of genius. The unity and pro- 
gress of the world can only be explained by a world-soul 
(Weltseele), a plastic principle which organizes the universe. 
This world-soul, this Absolute, which in its indifference embraces 
and reconciles the subject and the object, is apprehended by 
us in an intellectual intuitiraj[m Anschauwng), pXpur 

tdeepest being. That which in our minds arrive^ at self^ 
consciousness is,, the „yery activity which in Nature created 
the universe. ^^^te ^ ^re extinguished. 

Beality js th^voluti^^r^ ^ li|e..of„the uni versa l 

ry oTGod. 


swl pind' j^ilosophy is the history ofGrod. !^^(Lcan^only be 
under8tood.-hy-a..nan& truction~of^ e^ : the plu rality of 

soul £^is pnly a mftRns p-mployed by j the_Absolute to develop^ 
i^elf byJaecamixifi Lniore and more ^nsiUQiiS-jQf. itself and of its 
freedom. 

*^^llegel holds with Schelling that all things come from the 
Absolute, but he reproaches his predecessor with having posited 
the Absolute without defining it : das Absolute sei wie aus der 
Pistole geschossen, (his Absolute was, as it were, shot out of a 
pistol). For Hegel the Absolute is the Id^ re ality is the 
Trvi^ Consciousness is only a moment inthe evolution of 
Being. To absolute knowledge, being midTihqught are identical ; 
the rational is i-Afinnal Metaphysics 

is a system of Logic. Hegeljs io^tic^ievelops the system of the 
concepts which express all the developments of nature and of 
spirit. His method is a dialecti c^ proce eding by thesis, 
antithesis, and synthem^ and thus advancing from contra- 
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dictions to ever fuller and more complex reconciliations; a real 
dialectic which is not^^r^ated by consciousness, but whose 
movenien t is* the ^ame as the movement of the evolution of 
things. The Lo gic, in an unbroken dialectical chain, leads to the 
o f N a tur e, th at is to say to the Idea estranged, as it 
w ere, from itsel f ; and this again leads to the Philosophy of 
Spirit, or to the Idea which has returned from nature to itself, 
and assumes, along with possession of itself, an existence that 
is independent. 

Tim development qf^ S pirit is the logical process which 
l eads it from dependen ce on nature to freedom, w hich is its 
e ssence. The moments or tnis progress are the- Subjective 
Spiri t, the Objective Spirit and the Absolute Spirit. The Sub- 
jective Spirit as depending on nature and ou-the .body -(^uman 
temperament, sleep, etc.) is the obje ct of Anthropdog v. Pheno- 
menology deals with the Subiective spirit in it s progr essiva 
elevation towa rds "reason ; Psy chology considers it in its specul a- 
tive and pract ical power s. I ntelligence emaD fiipn.tp.« jtRftli 
speculati ^y ^wh^ it r^ognizes that all is reason realized ; 
prac tically, when its content is determined by will 

The unity of will and thought is the. . active , energy of a 
freedom that determines itself. The esse nce of morality is 
will taMhgTea8 Qirain^ts~^h'd~;~‘~^^ that the mind is 

free whe? it ^ recognizes that it creates everything, when , con- 
sequently, ilwills everything.^ that iti^xeateSL; in other words, 
when the Idea, conscious of itself and of its products, recognizes 
itself as God in the spir it. Objective Spirit con sist s in the pro - 
d ucts of the wi ijr^llst oms, laws, states. Absolute 
which is the Idea appearing in a : Reliaion , 
whi ch is the form under which the Absolute appears toJ inamn- 
; Phi losophy, which is the idea tliinking 
itself, conscious reason. The divine Spirit 
finds itself again and pomes to^ rest .in .He^els mind and in 
that of his disciples. The truth, which, js^iio w the soul , is Gpd, 
Himself. ' — 

Scottish and French Spiritualism, 

In thft_TncRTitinif> a leas- ambitions phil osophy was bein g 
de veloped in Scotland and France. Eeid, the founder of t he 
Scottish schojil^.. appealed-.- to - nommon -sense .-as--.u.n^ of 


itself, truth Jknowing^ 
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escape from the scepticism of Hume. I take it for granted 
that all the thoughts that I am consQ^us of or remember, are 
the thoughts of one and the same* thinking prinTjiple, which 1 
call myself, or my mind ” (On the IntelL Powers, I, Ch. II). He 
endeavours, nevertheless, to prove by logic the existence of the 
soul which he had begun by assuming without discussion. 
Starting from a common-sense principle, he says : '' Every 
action or operation therefore supposes an agent ; every 
quality supposes a subject. . . . We do not give the name of 
mind to thought, reason, or desire, but to that being which 
thinks, which reasons, which desires ” {Ihid.). In order to 
determine the nature of the soul he reasons from phenomena 
to an underlying substance. My personal identity therefore 
implies tlie continued existence of that indivisible thing which 
I call myself.” 

lioyer-Collard accepted the doctrines of Reid. Maine 
de Biran insists strongly on the difference between the 
knowledge of self whicli is immediate and direct, and our 
knowledge of external things which is mediate and indirect. 
The soul considered in its substance is an unknown quantity, 
but, through retlection on itself, the subject knows itself as a 
cause, and distinguishes itself from all its phenomena. In the 
primitive fact of effort, the Eyo already apprehends itself in its 
antithesis to tlie Non-ego, and consequently posits itself in its 
opposition to that wliich is not itself. Jouffroy, who at first 
followed Reid in his inference of substance from phenomena, 
finally associated himself witli this theory, according to which, 
it is tlirougli intuitive refiection alone that we reach the Ego. 
M. Itavaisson, developing Maine de Biran s ideas, maintains 
that refiection does not give us, besides itself, some unknown 
substance ; but that it apprehends that very essence of the soul 
which is, in the first place, force, and finally love, since force 
presupposes a tendency. At the same time he insists on the 
incessant passage of life into thought, and he abandons the 
Cartesian dualism for a doctrine which approaches the theories 
of Leibnitz and Schelling. 


Conclusion. 

The hypothesis of a soul is suggested by the necessity 
of finding a reason both- for the unity of the universe and 
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for the unity of hoH y and of^ hought. Hence the hypo- 
thesis or a unjLversal soy^ and of individual souls. The theory 
of a world-soul is apt to reappear whenever men have tried to 
dispens e with a creative and providential God. Materialism, 
Empiricism, Criticism, Spiritualism are, as we have seen, the 
chief solutions which have been proposed. Materialism, evading 
the questidn, leaves us only a princ iple of division and mult i- 
p licity f wlncFTinia^ "hot even succeeded in defining. Empiricism, 
by developing in its analyses tEe~cTaIa"bT~the problem — which 
it refuses to attack — has assisted in making the problem stand 
o ut more clear ly. Criticism, in tlie a jf^mrOorms of thought, 
provides an explanation oftRTth: the concatenation of plienomena 
and the unity of the mind. The different metaphysical 
hypotheses are the" result of repeated efforts to find for the 
harmony of the universe, as for thi^~unif.y of the body and 
the humair ’mind,' " Tt"' real principle which would l)e their 
sufficient reason. 


CHAPTER IV 

THE RELATIONS BETWEEN MATTER AND MIND 

Those systems of philosophy which exclude dualism are yet 
obliged to account in some way for the appearances which 
liave suggested the hypotliesis of two ultimate substances. 
Every metaphysical theory admits the existence of an active 
and a passive principle, and seeks in the relations of these 
two terms an explanation of nature and of human life. What 
we have then to look for in History are the solutions succes- 
sively proposed for the problem whicli in its acute form, so to 
speak, becomes the problem of the intercommunication of 
substances. In this way we shall complete our summary of 
the essential elements in the great metaphysical theories 
concerning nature and man. 

Pre-Socratic Philosophy : Conficsioii hetween Active and 
Passive Principles. 

As we have seen, the first Greek philosophers had no clear 
conception of the distinction between matter and mind. The 
element whose evolution constituted the world, was at once 
matter and force. Thales' fluid principle was a living, divine 
thing (Arist. Be Anim. 411 a, 7). The air of Anaximenes was 
in perpetual motion, and was God (Cic. Be Nat. Beor. 1, 10). 
Diogenes of Apollonius, to explain the order of the world, 
contents himself with making intelligence an attribute of the 
material element (air), which, according to him, constitutes 
the substance of things (Simplic, In Phys. 366). With 
Heraclitus, fire is at once the primary element of things, the 
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principle of motion by its incessant transformation and 
by the law of the union of contraries immanent in it, and 
the principle of harmony. In man, body and mind are 
distinguished, but this distinction does not go so far as to 
represent them as opposite substances. Body is fire densified : 
spirit is the primitive fire in its purity (Arist. Anima. 
1, 2, 405 a, 25). 

The distinction between the corporeal and the incorporeal 
was unknown to the Elea tics also. Parmenides describes 
Being as a continuous, homogeneous, limited mass, extending 
in every direction equally from its centre (V, 102 sq,). 
Thought, to him, was not distinct from Being ; outside of 
Being there was nothing, and all thought was thought of 
Being (V, 94). 

The Pythagorean cosmology was based on the principle of 
order and harmony. The earth was not the centre of the 
universe, because of itself it is without light. The central fire 
was luminous and motionless, because light and rest stand in the 
series of things that are good. Are we to understand from 
this that for the Pythagoreans the principle of harmony was 
something distinct from the matter which it governs? Certainly 
not. What we find in the world is the quality of the elements 
whicli constitute it. If all things are made of Numbers it is 
because Number is the substance of things. “ Undoubtedly,’' 
says Aristotle, they appear to consider Number to be a first 
principle, and, as it were, a material cause of things, and of 
their divers modifications and habits ” (Aristotle, Metaph, Book 
V, 5, 986 a, 15). 

In the doctrine of Democritus, motion was eternal, and 
therefore the hypothesis of any motor cause distinct from 
matter was superttuous. The soul consisted of atoms which 
were connected with its moving and life-giving power, and 
filled the whole universe. The air contained a great deal, 
of soul and of reason, because it contained a great many 
psychical atoms : ev yap rw aepi ttoXvp apiOjuiOP ehai rwv 
ToiovTwv^ a KoXei ckcipo^ povv kcu (Arist. De Resp, 

c. 4). Ignited atoms engendered motion and life through 
their physical properties, and when accumulated in a great 
mass they produced thought, which was merely a kind of 
motion. The human soul being an extended thing, there 
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was no difficulty in placing it in the body ; it, in fact, per- 
vaded the whole body. 

Empedocles distinguishes from his four material elements, 
two moving forces, love and hate ; the former joins and 
combines the elements, while the latter separates them 
(V, 80 sq.). However, he treats these two forces at one 
time as mythological beings, at another as corporeal elements 
mixed with things. 

Anaxagoras was the first to distinguish the force which 
moves, from the matter which is moved. He sets above 
the elements the Intelligence which governs them, but his 
NoC? has still something of a natural or impersonal cor- 
poreal force. It is the purest, the most subtle of things : 
XeTTTOTaTOV T€ TcdpTcou ^prjjUidTcop Kcu KaQapdoTaTOv (Fr. 6), 
and seems to penetrate all things like an extended fluid. 
Indeed, Socrates {Phaedo, 98 &) and Aristotle {Met 1, 4, 985 a, 
18) reproach Anaxagoras with having made no use of the 
principle which he invented, with having only made intelligence 
intervene when he was unable to discover the mechanical 
causes of a phenomenon. 

To sum up : the distinction between matter and force 
was not perceived either by the old Ionic philosophers, or the 
Pythagoreans, or the Eleatics. Democritus got rid of the 
problem by boldly carrying back the origin of motion to 
infinity. With Empedocles, and, more clearly still, with" 
Anaxagoras, the notions of matter and force began to be 
distinguished, but the notion of force itself was still very 
vague, and its action on matter could only be explained by 
mixing it with the latter, as if it were a kind of extended, 
fluid. 

It is not easy to say what was Socrates’ conception 
of matter and of its relation to mind ; for though he 

willingly dwelt on the proofs of design in nature, he did 

not trouble himself much with the greater metaphysical 
problems. The universe, he said, was a work of art 
which presupposed a Divine Artist ; and as for God's 
relation to the world, we have a kind of experience of it 

in the relation of our soul to our body {Mem, I, iv, 17). 

This was not a solution of the problem, but merely another 
way of expressing it. 
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Plato: Matter is Non-being ; the Bodily Mechanism is sub- 
ordinate to the Ends of the Soul. 

Matter for Plato was Non-being. In his system there 
is, consequently, only one reality, one substance, which is 
the Idea; phenomena are “rays of the Ideas, broken j 
up in the void and obscurity of infinite space*' (Zeller).; 
But whence are we to derive Non-being ? From the 
Idea ? But this would be to deduce Non-being from Being. 
If the Idea alone is real all the reality of the sensible world 
must be in the Idea. On the other hand, if the Idea is 
immutable and eternal, if it is above plurality, above becoming, 
what is sensible cannot flow from it. Now, we seem to 
be logically brought back to dualism. Matter is not absolute 
Non-being, for it limits the being of the Idea in the sensible 
world. Plato appears to oppose matter to the Idea, as if itj 
were an obstacle, or limit, as something which is external/ 
to the idea, and into which the idea never entirely penetrates.] 
And if it is difficult to understand how the sensible world is 
derived from the world of Ideas, the question of the actual 
relation between these two worlds is not less obscure in 
Plato. 

In the existence of the Ideas, there is nothing surprising, 
since, by their very definition, these Ideas constitute the whole 
of reality ; but what is the use of the sensible world which 
exists alongside of the ideal one, and what is this other reality 
which is not reality ? Plato thinks he solves this problem 
by his theory of Participation Sensible things 

exist only in so far as they participate in the Ideas. But how 
does this jaeOe^ig take place ? How is it possible ? How can 
the One and the Many, the immutable and the becoming. Being 
and Non-being, what is in space and what is above space, — 
how can these contradictory terms be joined together and 
combined in the unity of appearance ; and how is their 
relation to one another in this unity to be conceived ? (see 
Zeller). 

In th6 Timaeus, cosmology prepares the way for psychology. 
The cosmos, which is a system of spheres in rotation, is a 
living thing ; it possesses a soul and a body. The cosmic 
soul is endowed with spontaneous motion and with know- 
ledge ; extending throughout the world from its centre to its 
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extremities, this soul moves the world in moving itself. It 
s quite certain that Plato does not mean this theory to 
}e taken literally, and that in it many mythical notions 
ire interwoven with the philosopher's true conception. In 
nan the soul is higher than the body, and can exist with- 
mt it, since it existed before it. The soul fulfils without 
/he intervention of the body, its highest function, which 
s pure thought. On the other hand, the two terms are 
lot altogether unconnected. 

In the first place, the body is to be regarded as the instrument of 
he soul, which existed before the body, and therefore cannot be its 
larmony. Far from being its effect, the soul is rather the cause of the 
►rganization of the body, and it is in the needs, in the functions of the 
oul, that we are to look for the reason of the bodily mechanism. The 
oul is divided into three parts : vor?, iTriOvfxia, The vov? 

8 situated in the head ; the seat of the rational soul is the brain (Tim. 
'3 d ) ; this higher soul is composed of the same elenients as the cosmic 
oul, is endowed with the same properties of spontaneous motion and 
[nowledge, and performs in the head, which is a kind of microcosm, the 
ame harmonic evolutions. The dvfxos is placed in the breast, between 
he voCs and the €7rt0v/xta, in order to carry out more properly the 
orders of the rou?, and at the same time be able to restrain the desires 
Tim. 70 a). The iTndvfxla has its seat below the diaphragm, in the 
ibdominal region (Tim. 70 e). But both these latter parts are connected 
vith the spinal marrow, and in this way the unity of the three souls is 
•epresented in the bodily organism (Tim. 73 b). The heart, which is the 
tarting-point of the veins, is the physiological centre of the : it 

akes orders from the vov? and transmits them through the blood-vessels 
o all parts of the body (Tim. 70 b). Impressions from without travel by 
he same paths, only in an opposite sense. Thus the blood-vessels are made 
o play the part of conductors, a function which we now ascribe to the nerves 
Tim. 65 c). The vous is connected with the liridviiia by the liver. Tlie 
wLdvfiia cannot obey Reason directly, it can only be guided by images. 
)n the polished and brilliant surface of the liver, as in a mirror, the 
'ovs causes images that are either fearful or delightful, to appear,, 
hanges the natural sweetness of this organ into bitterness by the secre- 
ion of bile, or, on the contrary, restores it to its original condition by 
errifying or soothing the part of the soul which dwells in that region 
>f the body (Tim. 71 b). 

In these assertions the important point is that the bodily 
organism has a psychical purpose, that the body is to be 
inderstood through the soul and is its instrument. This does 
lot mean that the body does not react upon the soul. The 
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body is the source of the errors and passions by which most 
men are so strongly bound to sensible life. 

A movement caused in the body by an external impression communi- 
cates itself to the movement of the soul {Tim. 61 o?). When these external 
impressions are too violent, exact knowledge is impossible. The health of 
the body is necessary to the health of the soul {Tim. 86*90), and vice versa 
{ Tim. 66 e). The best relation between these two terms is that of harmony 
and proportion (on^/x/xcrpta). This intimate relation between the organism 
and the mind explains the importance attached by Plato to genera- 
tion. The qualities and defects of parents are transmitted by heredity 
to their children ; the legislator should therefore possess the art of uniting 
temperaments in their most favourable proportions {Polit. 310). 

We must confess that it is not clear how the condition of 
the bodies of the parents at the time of conception could so affect 
a soul which pre-exists the body it animates. Here we have 
in another form the problem of the transition from the 
intelligible to the sensible. 


Aristotle : Matter and Form ; lielation of Matter to Form ; 
Correspondence between the Soul and the Body ; The irveoixa. 

In Aristotle’s teaching, matter is that which can become^ 
either this or the other, which, considered in the abstract, is 
indifferent to any determination, and is the permanent subject 
of all change. Form is the evipyeia^ the realization of the 
potential and its completion, evTeXe^eia, Form and matter 
therefore require no intermediate term to unite them ; when 
the potential becomes the real, two substances are not 
combined, for matter is the thing as it exists potentially, and 
form is the same thing become real {Met. 1045 &, 17). 

Matter is not Non-being or a mere logical possibility : eyyv^s 
Ka\ ovcrlav v\r]^ {Phys. I, 9). It „ contains as . a 

tendency, that of which the form is the reality : 6vto<s yap 
Tivo^ delov Kai ayaOov koI €<p€T0Vj to jaep evavTLOv avTw (pa/jLCV 
eJyai, to Se o ireipvKev iipUcrOai Ka\ opeyecrOai avTOv kotcl Tfjp 
eavTov (pvcriv {Phys, I, 9). Matter aspires to attain form, whicli 
excites it to motion and makes it complete. 

Matter without determination is a pure potentiality, and can 
never therefore be a reality. 

Matter is always given in a determinate form : ov xw/u<o"n;, a\K del 
/LtcF €vavTtw(r€<DS {De Qen. et Cor. II, 1). The same thing may be in one 
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sense matter and in another form. Marble is matter with relation to the 
statue, and form inasmuch as it is marble. Thus matter arises from form 
to form in a progressive evolution. The first indeterminate matter, which 
we can only know by analogy, would in the last resort be found to under- 
lie all reality ; but, on the other hand, each thing has its own last and 
special matter {k(T\(xrr), tStos, otfceia eKacrrou). The marble, for instance, 
is the last matter of the statue, and between these two extremes as inter- 
mediate terms, are all the forms successively taken by the first matter, 
before it became this last, determinate matter, to which this highest form 
is immediately united. 

Between the Trpdorrj vXfj and pure form, or God, we are to 
conceive a series of progressive forms, a hierarcliy the terms of 
which presuppose one another. A continuous movement of the 
potential towards an ever-higher reality under the impulse of 
the desire which Divine Perfection awakens in nature, evolu- 
tion and continuity, herein lies the solution of the whole 
problem : matter is no longer opposed to form as the non- 
existent to Being ; the potential is the necessary antecedent of 
the actual ; there is no opposition between the two terms, 
except in the sense that matter, according to the stage of 
development at which we take it, is only adapted to receive 
such and such a determinate form. 

Aristotle appears in this way to avoid the difficulties which 
the Platonic conception involves. But the form, with him, is 
the universal, the object of knowledge ; on the other hand, the 
universal only exists in particular beings, and the real is the 
individual which implies matter as well as form. This being 
the case, how could he say that matter is pure potentiality ? If 
form is the true reality, and if, as such, it is opposed to matter, 
and to the compound of matter and form, how are we to 
reconcile the two statements that the form is the universal, 
and that the particular alone is real ? Aristotle does not, in 
fact, succeed in harmonizing the Platonic and Empirical elements 
in his doctrine, according to which the universal is the real, 
and yet it is in the individual alone that the universal is 
found. 

The union of soul and body is merely a particular case of 
the problem of the union of matter and form. The form has 
no existence outside of or apart from the matter of which it is 
the realization; the soul is the form of the body (enJo?). Life is 
not to be conceived as a combination of heterogeneous elements" 
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crvpOeaig — auvSecrjuio^ {Meta. 1045). The soul is the active force 
in the body ; the body is the natural instrument of the soul : 
iravTa t(x (pvariKu crcojULaTa Trjg opyava {De An. II, 4). In 

a word, soul and body are correlative terms, logically separable 
but actually inseparable. 

The soul can neither be without the body, nor be itself a body of any 
kind {ixif]T avxv (noixaros xivai ixyT€ (rtofxd tl "q for it is not a body, 

but is yet something of the body (a-cu/Aaros Sc t 4), and, therefore, present 
innately in the body, and in a body peculiarly constituted: Kal Sta rovro 
iv oriofxaTL V 7 rdp\€L^ Kal cV croj/jiaTL ToiovTt^ (De A?i. II, 2). Not that we 
are to regard the soul as the resultant of two forces ; as its formal and 
final cause, it is rather the principle, the reason of the organism : co-rt S’ 17 
^vx7] Tov ^wvTos (Tio/iaTos ttiTta Kal dpxq (De An. II, 4 ). The; soul is the 
realization (€VT€X€;(cta) of that which, in the body, only exists potentially. 

All the actions and passions of a living being have therefore 
two aspects — one of which is formal and of the soul, and 
the other material and of the body. When an animal or a 
man is angry, his emotion is at once a mental and a bodily 
fact. Regarded as a fact of the soul, it may be called a desire 
to injure one who has injured us ; regarded as a fact of the 
body, it may be called an ebullition of the blood and a warmth 
in the region of the heart {De An. 1, 1 ; see Alex. Rain, Psychology 
of Aristotle). These two aspects of the same emotion, though 
they may be logically distinct, are, in fact, correlative, and 
imply one another. In the same way, all our acts are at once 
physical and psychical ; and health of the soul implies health 
of the body. The superiority of our organism is due to the 
fact that it is the instrument of a superior kind of soul ; man 
does not think because he has hands, he has hands because he 
thinks {De An. II, 4). Aristotle, however, makes one exception. 
Tlie active intelleet, the vov^ has no bodily organ ; 

-without {OupaOev), is separable {xa^piaro^ Ka\ 
airaQrji^ koi a/iiyr/^)^ and alone eternal and immortal : aOauarou 
Kai di'Siov {De An. III. 5). 

But is it not possible to determine more precisely the 
element in which the soul dwells, and with which it is com- 
municated from one being to another in the act of generation ? 

Every kind of heat, according to Aristotle, the heat of the sun as well 
as that of organisms, is a principle of life (((jjtlktj dp^q). The living body 
and all its parts must have a material, innate warmth : (rvp<f 7 VTov 
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0€pfi6Tr)Ta cj>v(rLKrjv {De Vit. 4), the principle of which is in the heart, 
where the psychical fire, so to speak, burns (ttJs ^crirep kpireTrvp^v- 

pivyjs). The higher animals are those which possess more abundantly 
the $€pp6v {De Respir, 13). Life is extinguished at the same time as the 
flame of the heart. The warmth communicates itself to the iimer air, 
which, in this way, participates in the vital force. The seed is rendered 
fertile by the warmth that is in it (rh KaXovp^vov 0€pp6u). This warmth 
is not a fire but the Trvevpa which ‘is contained in the male and the 
female seed, or rather, the nature contained in this Trvevfxa (y) iv 
TTvevpaTL cjivaris), a nature which resembles that of the stars ; ctraAoyov 
odcra to) t(ou acrTpayv (Ttolx^!^^^ — OeioTepov nov Kakovpevtjv (rrot^^ctwr 
(De Gen. Ayiim. II, 3). In short, the vital heat is the Trrcr/xa, and the 
principle of the yri'cvpa is in the heart. 

From this it seems probable that for Aristotle the vital heat 
is connected with air, Imt its primary principle is heat, since the 
pneuma is merely heated air, and participates in the properties 
of heat, which it spreads all over the body. 

Theory of the irvevpa before Aristotle. Theory of the irvevfxa 
with the Stoics. God and the World. The Soul and the Body, 
a Physical Mixture. The Epicureans: Animal and Rational 
Souls. 

The theory of the irvevpa, of air mingled with the vital heat 
which refines and subtilizes it, played a most important part in 
the physiology of tlie ancients. This hypothesis was generally 
accepted as an explanation both of physical life itself and of 
the relation of soul to body. Even after the pneuma had 
l)ecome one of the most elevated conceptions of Christian 
theology {i.e. that of the Holy Ghost), all through the Middle 
Ages and until the discovery of the circulation of the 
blood, the physiological theory of the pneuma lost none of its 
importance. Descartes' theory of the animal spirits is the 
form in which it appears for the last time (see Herm. Siebeck, 
Gesch. der Psych.). 

According to Heraclitus, it is from the outer air that, partly 
through respiration and partly through the organs of sensation, 
we derive the warmth which is the principle of life and of 
intelligence. Hippocrates, in his treatise, De Acre, Aquis, et 
Locis, ascribes to the nature of the surrounding air a great 
influence on the organism and on the characters of races. 
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After Hippocrates the theory of the irveviiia became current 
in the physiology of the ancients. Physicians were agreed in 
finding a close relation between the two facts of animal heat 
and respiration. Air, they said, enters into the organism by 
means of respiration and becomes heated ; the Trj/eC/xa is also 
formed by the evaporation of the humid elements through the 
action of the organic heat of the animal elements contained in 
the food introduced into the stomach. It circulates with the 
blood and flows all over the body ; it acts at once mechanically 
according to its density and to its own motion, and dynamically 
as the principle of organization, or as a vital force. The 
pnPAtma comes from the air, and flows through the veins, 
reaching thus the internal cavities of the body, and especially 
the brain, whence it determines our thought and tlie movement 
of our limbs '' (Hipp. De Morb, saci\). 

The physician Praxagoras, who lived at the time of Alex- 
ander, distinguished the arteries from the veins. The veins 
were full of blood, and the arteries, which in a corpse are 
empty, only serve for the circulation of the air, or of the 
pncuma ; and they play in sensation the part which we 
attribute to the nerves. As numerous anastomoses were found 
between the veins and the arteries, a whole theory of disease 
was based on the invasion of the arteries by the blood. 

The iitoics, in their explanations of the relations between 
the soul and the body, followed their predecessors in most of 
their ideas concerning the irvevfxa, but they developed this 
theory, and in their turn exercised a real influence on ancient 
physiology. According to them, the union of soul and body is 
only a particular case of the union of matter and force. All 
things are corporeal, all are derived from the primitive Are, and 
must return to it some day. In the actual state of the 
universe, however, in consequence of the relaxation which is 
gradually extinguishing the primitive substance, it is possible 
to distinguish the active from the passive, and inert matter 
from the rational and active cause. Not that matter and form 
are, as in Aristotle, principles that have a different origin 
although eternally bound together. M^'tter is derived from 
fire ; form is corporeal, and is itself the irvedpa TrupoeiSei 
Kai re^voeiSe^, the fiery, organizing breath or spirit. Form 
being corporeal, its union with matter cannot be anything but 
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a physical mixture, and since the essential quality of a body is 
present in all its elements, it follows that one body can 
penetrate the parts of another body, or, to use Plutarch's 
expression, that a body may be the place of a body (Pint. 
Comm. Not. 37, 2). 

Thus the Stoics^ were led to deny impenetrability. They 
went so far as to say that a smaller body mixed with a larger 
one will become tlie same size as the latter : one drop of wine 
will make the sea red (I).L. vii, 151). In this way there is a 
mixture of all parts, Kpaai^ Si oXoov^ of form with matter, of 
God with the world : Divmus spiritus per omnia maxima ac 
minima aequali intcntione difusits (Sen. Consol, ad Helv. 8, 3). 
The harmony between all the parts of the universe can only be 
explained by this tension of the Divine Creator : haec ita fieri 
omnibns inter se concinentihvs mvndi partibus profecto non 
possent, nisi ea uno divino et continuato spirits contincrentur 
(Cic. De Nat. Deor. TI, 7, 19). 

The Stoics, who regarded the universe as an animal, used to 
speculate as to the seat of its soul, i.e. as to the centre whence 
the active forces radiated and extended throughout the world. 
Most of them placed the ^yefiopiKoi/ in the higher regions, in 
the ether. Clean thes held that it was in the sun (C^q. Acad. 
IT, 41, 126). The human soul is a fragment of the universal 
soul, and is to the organism what God is to the world ; for it 
extends throughout the body, and maintains all its elements in 
a state of mutual sympathy. 

The relations of the soul to the body sufficed to prove that/ 
the former is corporeal, since only a body can act upon a body.' 
Thus the union of soul and body was explained by a physical 
mixture. The soul was a TTpev/aa, a fiery breath, fed by the 
vapours of the blood, as the stars are fed by vapours of the 
earth. Tlie seat of the soul is not in the brain but in the 
heart; for does not the air we breathe penetrate into our chest ? 
Does not speech, that first manifestation of thought, proceed 
from the chest ? In generation a part of the soul of the parents 
is transmitted to the embryo, which, as long as it is in the 
womb, has only a vegetable soul. It is after birth, and 
under the action of the external air, that, by a sort of con- 
densation, the animal soul is formed (Plut. De Stoic, repugn. 
41, 1, 8). The seven parts of the soul (the five senses, faculty of 
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speech, and the reproductive faculty) extend throughout the 
body, starting from the riye/uLoviKOP, that is, from the central 
and higher force, like the arms of a polypus (Dlut. J)e Plac. 
Ph, IV, 4, 2). 

To the Elpicureans, as to the Stoics, the reciprocal action of 
the body and the soul was a sutHcient proof of the corporeality 
of the latter (Lucr. Ill, 61 sq). The soul was composed of lire, 
of air, of pneuma, and of a fourth more mobile, more subtle 
element, wliich was the principle of sensation (Lucr. Ill, 231 
The irrational soul (aniina) extended throughout the 
body, of which it was the vivifying force. The rational soul 
{animus, mens, Lucr.) is situated in the breast, and it alone 
possesvses sensation and motion (D.L. x, 66). These two souls, 
although they constitute one and the same being, may yet not 
be both in the same condition, and hence the mind may be 
serene, whilst the animal soul is in pain. 

Galen gives a definite form to the Physiology of the irveofjia ; 
Functions of the Brain, the Marrow and the Nerves. 

In the meantime, the physiological theory of the irpev/jiu was 
l^eing developed on corresponding lines by physicians. For 
many centuries a school of medicine nourished at Alexandria, 
in which experiments and vivisection were practised, the nerves 
and the brain were studied, and discoveries were made which 
were to be revived in our days — for example, the distinction 
i)etween the sensitive and motor nerves. Galen, the greatest 
of these physicians, adopted the theory of the iruev/uLa, but 
endeavoured to give it more unity and coherence. His theory 
was that the heart and the arteries receive air in the diastole 
of the pulse, and eject the air that has become impure, in the 
systole. The heart, which is the focus of the organic heat, 
l)rovides the lungs with blood, and receives from the lungs and 
the arteries the irvevfxa, which returns through the left ventricle 
of the heart into the arteries, and Rows through the latter all 
over the body. Air when inhaled undergoes in the organism 
modifications which refine and subtilize it. In the lungs it 
mingles with the pneuma that is present at birth, Trvevjjia 
(Tv/aipuTov ; in the heart and in the arteries, and afterwards in 
the ventricles of the brain, it is elaborated and refined, and, in this 
way, it becomes the TTveu/aa I^wtikop, the vital breath, in which 
II. P 
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form it is found especially in the heart and arteries, and 
presides over the functions of the vef^etable life (digestion and 
respiration). A psychical breath, which is more subtle still, 
is formed out of the Trvevjjia ^iQ^riKov in the ventricles of the 
brain. 

As to whether this psychical ptieuma is the soul itself or 
merely its highest organ, (Jalen deliberately abstains from 
giving an opinion. It was enough for his purpose that the 
pneuma was tlie necessary condition of life, and that the 
alterations in this vital breath were the cause of tlie diseases 
of the body, of disturbances of the soul, of death itself. 
But, if Galen does not affirm that the soul is material he 
draws attention to the connection between our physical 
and moral states. The faculties of the soul develop simul- 
taneously with the organs of the body ; the perfection of 
human thought can be traced to a happy blending of the 
elements which enter into the composition of the brain, and 
to the subtlety of the pneuma in man. The divers states of 
the soul depend on temperament, that is to say, on the propor- 
tions according to which are combined the corporeal elements, 
the principles of lieat and cold, of dryness and humidity 
(evKpacrla — SvaKpaala), Assuming that there is in the soul a 
higher spiritual part, the mortal part can be nothing else than 
this temperament, this combination of the organic principles. 
Do we not see how the union of tlie soul and body is severed 
by fever and poisons ; how the character of nations is modified 
by differences in climate : and madness is produced by the 
presence of black bile in the brain ? 

After the time of Aristotle two opinions were current con- 
cerning the seat of the soul : the Peripatetics and the Stoics 
insisted that it was in the heart, while the physicians declared 
that it was in the brain. As against Aristotle, Galen cites the 
experiments made on living animals ; vivisection, he says, proves 
that the principle of sensation, of speech, and of voluntary 
motion, is not the heart, but the brain. The heart is only 
the seat of the passions and involuntary movements ; on the 
other hand, the principle of vegetable life is found in the liver. 
The spinal marrow serves to connect the brain with the nerves 
which are not directly joined to it ; when a section of the spinal 
marrow is entirely cut off from the rest, in the part of the 
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body situated below that section sensation and motion disappear. 
The substance of the nerves is the same as that of the brain, 
but harder and thicker ; they are the conductors of ihe: pneuma, 
iind transmit tlie motor impulses from the centre to the 
periphery, and sensations from the periphery to the centre. Tlie 
nerves have three functions: through their connections with 
the organs of sense they produce sensation ; being joined to the 
muscles tliey produce voluntary motion ; and, finally, they de- 
velop in other organs consciousness of dangerous modifications. 

Obscurity of the Neo-Platonic Doctrine coiuerniny the Relation 
of Matter to Mimi. 

Plotinus returned to the l^latonic conception of matter.! 
Matter, for him, was not the body ; it was without qualities, 
was the indeterminate, or Non-being. At tlie end of the Neo- 
Platonic procession, the soul, which is the third hypostasis,/ 
required something extended wherein it might develop, in' 
order to disperse that which is concentrated in the world. 
4)f ideas. Tlie soul itself creates its own place : irpoievai Se 
€i jjLeXXoi y€vvr)(T€i eavrtj roVor, cocrre Kai crcojuia {Emu IV, 3, 9). 

Plotinus does not succeed in explaining how it is that matter 
-can proceed from the soul, Non-being come out of Jieing, or that 
which is in no way spiritual, out of the spiritual. The pheno- 
menal world is the result of the union of the soul with matter; 
but how is this union to be conceived ? As the image of Being 
^n Non-being. The sensible world may be compared to the 
n^ppearance of an object reflected in a mirror. Just as a face 
may be reproduced in several mirrors without losing its unity, 
so the soul and the intelligible form preserve their unity, and 
remain in themselves whole and entire, even when they seem 
to be divided and multiplied in sensible things. Matter, like 
Non-being, participates, and at the same time does not partici- 
pate in Being. In the same way the soul is in matter and 
yet not in it, and is present in the multitude of sensible things 
without going out of itself, or ceasing to be immutable. 

The individual soul, which is at first contained in the uni- 
versal soul, yields to the desire of acquiring an independent 
life in a separate body. But in falling into this body it does 
not lose its purely spiritual nature, but remains united to the 
world-soul and to the vov^;. How is a living whole to be 
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formed out of this supra-sensible r>eing and the body ? The 
soul, Plotinus replies, does not dwell in the body in the same 
way as the ))ody dwells in space, nor as a part in the whole, 
but as the active force in its natural organ, as fire is present 
in the air and penetrates it without mixing with it. We must 
not say that the soul is in the body, but rather that the body 
is in the soul ; because it is the latter which in its sphere of 
action contains the ])odily organs. 

The Fathers of the Church and the Scholastics. 

The Apologists and the Fathers of the (diurcli adopted in 
turn the different theories of the (Jreeks ; even the Stoic 
Materialism had its partisans {c.g. in Tertullian). On the 
question of the origin of the soul there were two opposite 
doctrines: creation and traduction. According to the former, Ood 
creates the soul in a S])ecial act, and adds it to the body ; on the 
latter theory the soul is produced by the parents like the body 
and in the same extent. Part of the irveOfia of the progeni- 
tors is transmitted in the act of generation. 

St. Augustine, however, finds difficulties in both these theories 
and refuses to make any assertion on the subject. His concep- 
tion of the relation of the soul to the body recalls those of the 
N’co-Platonists. The sold is a simple substance, and cannot be 
conceived as extended. It is, however, present all over the 
])ody, and it fills the latter, not locali diffusionc sed vitali intcn- 
sione ; the soul is whole and entire in all the parts of the 
body and in each one of them, in singulis tota ct in onmibus tota 
(Epist. 166, 2, 4). 

According to these principles, the whole soul feels an 
impression made on any part of the body without requiring to 
move to the point where this impression is produced (De 1mm. 
An. 16, 25). St. Augustine admits indeed that the union of 
soul and body caiinot be scientifically explained — man is, as it 
were, a third substance formed out of two heterogeneous sub- 
stances. He does not hold that the body acts on the soul ; it 
is the soul, he says, which in the body acts on itself. It is 
not clear how on this hypothesis he could adopt Galen's view 
of the nerves and Trrec/xa, the brain and the heart, as inter- 
mediaries between the soul and the body. 

In the Middle Ages, we find once more the theory of matter 
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and form: the traditions of (xreek philosophy had not been 
broken. Aristotle did not explain how form, which is 
universal, can, out of matter that is completely indeterminate, 
make an individual being. The Scholastic Peripatetics, Albertus 
Magnus, and Thomas Aipiinas, imagine they avoid this pre- 
dicament by making matter itself the i)rinciple of individua- 
tion. Princvpium diverdtatis vridividuomm ejusdeyn speciei est 
divisio materiae secanduiii (piantitatem {Dc PHncip. Individ. Fob 
297). But, if the individuality of man depends on the division 
of matter, on the distribution of its elements in space, and if 
the soul iu itself is an immaterial form, wcnild it not follow 
that the individuality of the human soul must be denied ? 

Duns Scotus, the antagonist of St. Thomas, denied that form 
was identical with the universal, and that matter was the 
principle of individuation. The individual, he said, is the 
ultima realitas (In 2”* Sent. D. 3, 9, 6). Individual existence 
is not a decadence but a perfection, for it presupposes the 
addition of positive determinations to the universal, and the 
general essence ((juidditas) is completed by the individual 
nature (haecceitas). Furthermore, everything that is not God, 
even created spirits, consists of matter and form (l)e Her. Prmc, 
9, 7). The matter which implies the existence of the human 
soul and of angels, is quite different from corporeal matter, by 
which is to be understood the matter immediately created by 
God, the universal basis of all Unite existence, what Duns 
Scotus calls matter primo prima (Ibid. 9, 8). 

Ockam, who at the beginning of the 14th century brought 
Nominalism once more into favour, refused to accept the theory 
that the vegetable and sensitive souls (forma corporis, anima 
sensitiva) were identical with the thinking soul, the anima 
intellectiva. The sensitive soul was extended and joined, so to 
speak, in a corporeal manner to the body, all parts of which it 
fills (circumscriptive). The thinking soul is another soul, a 
separable substance, which is united to the body in such a way 
that it exists whole and entire (definitive) in each of its parts. 

“ . . . Galen’s theory of the psychial and animal spintm in con- 
nection with the doctrine of the four humours and the temperaments 
was, very early in the middle ages, fused with the Aristotelian 
psychology. According to this doctrine, which may be found at full 
length even in Melanchthon’s psychology, the four fundamental humours 
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are prepared in the liver (the Hecond organic process, after the first has taken 
place in the stomach) ; out of the noblest humour, the blood, the spiritnif 
vitalis is prepared by a new process in the heart ; and this is finally (the 
fourth and last process) in the cavities of the brain refined into the 
spirthis animalis. This theory probably owed the deep hold which it 
obtained chiefly to the fact that it seemed to superficial thought a suffi- 
cient bridging over of the gulf between the sensible and the super- 
sensible” (Lange’s Hist, of Materialism^ Eng. trans., Vol. I, p. 337). 

Here are Melanchthon’s own words : 

“ Galen says of the human soul : * These spirits are either tlie soul or an 
immediate instrument of the souL’ This is certainly true ; and their 
brightness surpasses the brightness of the sun and of all the stars. 
What is most wonderful is that in godly men the divine Spirit itself 
mingles with these same spirits, and with His divine light makes them 
still more bright, so that their knowledge of (xod may be yet more 
luminous, their attachment to Him more solid, and their aspirations 
towards Him more ardent. But if devils dwell in the heart, they blow' 
upon the spirits, and bringing the heart and the brain into confusion,, 
interfere with judgment, give rise to open madness, and induce the heart 
and other members to commit the most cruel acts” {MeUDichthon^ quoted 
by Lange). 

By the discovery of the circulation of the blood, whicli we 
owe to the genius of Harvey, the old physiology was entirely 
overturned. The theory of the irvedpa had heeli, as it were, its 
keystone, and this explains the opposition whicli was brought 
to bear on the new discovery. Descartes, enlightened by 
anatomical observations of his own, adopted the theories of 
(Jharles the First’s physician, and invented a physiological 
theory which was entirely mechanical, but, at the same time, 
preserved something of the doctrine of Galen. His doctrine of 
animal spirits may be regarded as the form in which the old 
theory of the Trvevpa, which dated from the earliest Greek 
physicians, appeared for the last time. The blood flows in the 
arteries as well as in the veins, but the more subtle parts of 
the blood which are elaborated in the heart ascend continually 
towards the brain, and serve to explain the reciprocal action of 
body and soul. 

Descartes : Antithesis hehoeen Extension and Thought ; Union 
and Reciprocal Action of Body and Soul, 

For Descartes the essence of matter is extension, because 
extension is the only thing in body of which we have a clear 
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and distinct idea, and without whicli we are unable to conceive 
it {Princ. II, 4). The living body is a marvellous machine, 
and animals are automata, without feeling or will. Descartes 
was a determined opponent of animism. 

“ Men have thought without any reason that our natiual heat and 
all the movements of our body depend on the soul. The body of a 
living man is as different from that of one who is dead as a watch or 
any other automaton (that is to say, any other machine that moves of 
itself) when it is wound up and has within itself the material principles 
of the movements for which it lias been made and is provided 
with everything necessary for its action, and the same watch or other 
machine when it is broken and the principle of its motion lias ceased 
to act ” (Pass. a. 5 and 6). 

Thus the l)ody is something finished, a complete thing, an 
automatic machine, the springs of which recpiire no impulse 
from without. As a body, man is an automaton like any 
(|ther animal, and, so far, everything in the universe can be 
explained mechanically. But in man there appears some- 
thing entirely new, namely, thought. Body and thought 
have notliing in common, how then are we to conceive the 
union and the relations of these two heterogeneous substances ? 

Descartes does not attempt to explain the union of soul 
and body by any metai)hysical hypothesis : he merely accejits 
it, and states it as a fact. Our notion of thought is rendered 
clear through metaphysics and that of the extended through 
mathematics ; but “ in order to know wliat the union of the 
soul and body is, one must live and refrain from speculation 
{Letter to Princess Elizaheth, Cousin's Ed. Vol. IX, pp. 123-129). 

“ That the mind, which is incorporeal, is able to move the body, we 
know neither by reasoning nor by any comparison with other things ; 
nevertheles.s, we cannot doubt it, .since we are too clearly informed of 
it by experiences which are too certain and too evident. And we must 
keep in mind that this is one of the things that are known by them- 
selves, and that we render these more obscui’e whenever w^e try to 
explain them by other things” {Ibid, IX, 161). 

The union of soul and body is then sui generis ; in order to 
understand it we must proceed neither from the notion of 
extension nor from that of thought, but from life itself, and 
from the notions which correspond to this union (such as 
hunger, thirst, pain, etc.). This union is of the closest kind. 
Descartes goes so far as to say that the body is substantially 
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{suhstantiellement) united to the soul {Response au qiiatrUme 
objection). The mind is distinct from the body, just as the 
arm is distinct from the wliole body; that is to say, altliough 
strictly speaking it can l)e separated from tlie body, it forms 
part of the wl)ole. 

I had after this described the reasonable soul, and shown that it 
eoiild hy no means be educed from the })ower of matter . . . but 
that it must be expressly created ; and that it is not sufficient that it 
be lodged in the human body exactly like a pilot in a ship, unless 
perhaps to move its members, but that it is necessary for it to be joined 
and united more closely to the body, in order to have sensations and 
appetites similar to ours, and thus constitute a real man ” {Diaconrse on 
Method., Part V, translated by Veitch). “ Nature, likewise, teaches us by i 
these sensations of jiain, hunger, thirst, etc., that I am not only lodged 
in my body as a pilot in a vessel, but that I am besides so intimately 
conjoined, and, as it were, intermixed with it that my mind and body, 
compose a certain unity. For if this were not tlie case, I should not' 
feel pain when my body is hurt, seeing I am merely a thinking thing, 
but should perceive the wound by the understanding alone, just as a 
pilot perceives by sight when any pait of his vessel is damaged” 
{ MMta tion^ VI). 

This lieiug the manner in which soul and body are united, 
how does the reciprocal action between them take place ^ 
The soul is joined to the whole of the body, but has its 
principal seat and performs its functions more particularly in 
the small pineal gland, towards which the animal spirits 
unceasingly ascend. 

“ This small gland, which is the principal seat of the soul, is suspended 
between the cavities containing these spirits, in such a manner that it 
can be moved by them in as many different ways as there are sensible 
differences in objects ; and at the same time it can be moved in 
divers ways by the soul, which is of such a nature that it receives as 
many different impressions within itself, or, in other words, has as many 
different perceptions, as there are different movements of the gland ; 
and conversely, the bodily machine being so constituted that, by the^ 
very fact of this gland being moved in divers w'ays by the soul or by 
any other cause, it impels the surrounding spirits towards the pores of 
the brain, through which they are conducted by the nerves into the 
muscles, by means of which the send causes them to move our limbs” 
(Pass. a. 54). 

Thus Descartes holds that the soul can act directly on the 
body. No doubt the soul cannot increase or diminish the 
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quantity of motion in the body, since this quantity is constant, 
but it can by its will alone change the direction of the 
motion of the animal spirits and modify their course. Descartes 
is, however, in spite of himself, brought by his own dualism 
near to the doctrine of occasional causes and of pre-established 
harmony. Why has the soul as many different perceptions as 
there are different movements in the pineal gland ? 

Because these inov^eiueiits are ^iveii by nature for the purpose of 
making the soul feel them, because they give it the occasion to feel 
(Dioptriqne^ Vol. V, pp. .54-100). “The spirits, merely by entering the 
pores, excite a particular movement in the gland, which is instituted by 
nature, that the soul may feel this passion'’ (Pa.^s. a. 30). 

Similarly, in his explanation of this action of the soul on 
the body, Descartes is led to a kind of Occasionalism ; it is 
always by acting on itself and on its own ideas tliat the soul 
acts on the body. 

“ The passions cannot be directly excited or removed by the action of 
our will ; but they can indirectly, through the representation of those 
things which are usually joined with the passions we wish to have and 
which are contrary to those we wish to reject” {Pass. a. 45). “Although 
each movement of the gland appears to have been joined by nature to each 
one of our thoughts since the beginning of our life, it is nevertheless 
possible, through habit, to join them to other thoughts” (a. 50). “And such 
is the connection between soul and body that when we have once joined 
a certain bodily act to a certain thought, the one will in future never 
occur without the other ” (a. 136). 

Makhranche : Intercommunication of Matter and Mind ; 
Theory of Occasional Causes, 

On the question of the union of the soul and the body, 
Malebranche separates himself from Descartes. He denies any 
direct and reciprocal action between the two substances, and 
will admit only a correspondence between their phenomena. 
This theory of the union of the soul and the body is, however, 
a corollary of his general theory of the intercommunication of 
substances, and is only comprehensible through it. If, he sa^^ 
we were to accept the existence in nature of real powers, if we 
were to believe that the sun endows all things, with movemenD 
and life, we should have to return to paganism, and we 8houl(]| 
have to adore these beneficent or terrible forces {Recli, de la V4r. 
VI, 2nd Part, c. iii). 
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)“ There is only one true cause, because there is only one true God. The 
nature or force of each thing is merely the will of God ; natural causes 
are not real causes, but only occaniimal causes which determine the 
Author of nature to act in such or such a way, at such or such a 
conjunction” {Ibid,), 

It is not the sun that makes the plants grow, but Clod, Who, 
on the occasion of the sun’s radiance, of which He is the 
principle, determines according to universal laws all the 
movements that have for their effect the growth of plants. 

A general proof of the impotency of created things may he 
given : 

“ There is a contradiction in the statement that one body can move 
another, nay, further, it is contradictory to say that you can move your 
own chair ; nor is this all, it is contradictory to say that all the angels 
and devils together could stir a piece of straw. The ])roof of this is clear, 
for no power, however great we may imagine it to be, can surpass or even 
equal the power of God. Now it would be a contradiction if God were to 
will that a thing should be, without wishing it to exist in some place, and 
without, through the efficaciousness of His will, putting it in that place, 
i.e, without creating it there ; therefore, no power can transport this chair 
to any place if (xod does not carry it there, nor set and fix it there where 
God does not fix it, unless God suits the efficaciousness of His actions to 
the inefficacious action of His creatures” (7* Entr, met. § 10). .“There is 
nothing more easily moved than a sphere on a plane, but not all the forces 
imaginable can set it in motion unless God intervenes. For, once more, 
as long cis God wills to create and keep this ball at a point -d, or any 
other point you please — and it is a necessity for Him to put it in some 
place — no force can move it from that place. . . . The moving force of a 
body is therefore merely the efficacy of the Will of God ” (V** Ent. m^t. § 11). 

These general laws apply to all created things. If you 
analyse the notion of extension, you will not find in it the idea 
of a moving force. When a moving ball comes in contact with 
another ball and sets it in motion, it is God, Who on the 
occasion of the motion of the first ball, produces motion in the 
second. The noblest minds are in a similar state of impotence. 
They can know nothing, if (Jod does not enlighten them; they 
can feel nothing, if God does not cause them to be affected. 
They are incapable of willing anything, if God does not move 
them towards the good in general, that is to say, towards 
Himself. A fortiori, mind and body, being heterogeneous 
substances, cannot act on one another. 
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“ The body of itself cannot be united to mind, nor mind to body ; there is 
no connection between them ” {Morale^ Part I, Ch. 10). “ It is evident that 
a body, that what is extended and a purely passive substance, cannot by 
its own efficacy act on a mind, that is, on a being that is of a different and 
infinit ely higher nature than itself ” (4'* Eut)\ met. “ By yourself you 

are not able to move your arm, to change your situation, position, posture, 
or to cause the slightest change in the universe’^ (1^ Kntr. met. S 13). 

How then can we explain tlie connection l)etween the soul 
and the body, which experience reveals to us at every instant 
Only one hypothesis is left to ns, that^of Occasional (kinscs. 
On the occurrence of a particular movement of tlie body Ood 
is prompted to produce a certain movement in the soul, and, 
conversely, a particidar sensation or a particular thought will 
prompt God to produce in the body a certain movement; so 
tliat (Jod does everything, is the sole active for('(\ 

“Since, as you see clearly, there can be no necessaiy relation or 
connection between the modifications in the brain and certain feelings of 
the soul, it is evident that we must fall back upon a ])ower that is not to 
be found in either of these two” (4'* Entr. met. ^ 8). “Thus it is clear that 
the union of the soul and the body consists of no other bond than the 
efficacy of the divine decrees, decrees which are iuuuutable and which 
never fail in their effect” {Ibid. ^ 11). “God alone can move the animal 
spirits. He alone is able, and knows how to jnake them flow from the 
brain into the nerves and from the nei ves into the muscles, all of which 
things are required to move the limbs. . . . (h>d has willed tliat I should 
have certain feelings, certain emotions, when there were in my brain 
certain traces, certain disturbances of the animal spirits. In a word, He 
has willed and unceasingly wills that the modes of the mind and of the 
Ixaly should be reciprocal. Herein consists the union and the natural 
interdependence of the two parts of which we are composed” (7*" Imtr. 
mift. 13 ). 

Spinoza : the Unity of Suhsta^wc explains the Parallel 
Development of Extension aiul Thought. 

The Cartesian dualism had made it very difficult to uiider- 
staiid the substantial union and the reciprocal action of the 
soul and the body. Spinoza, like Malebranche, separated 
himself from Descartes. 

“ What does he understand, T ask, by the union of the mind and 
body ? What clear and distinct conception has he of thought inti- 
mately connected with a small portion of matter? 1 wish that he 
had explained the union by its proximate cause. But he conceived 
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the mind to be so distinct from the body that he was able to assign 
no single cause of this union nor of the mind itself, but was obliged to 
have recourse to the cause (►f the whole universe, that is to say, to God. 
Again, I should like to know how many degrees of motion the mind can 
give to that pineal gland, and with how great a power the mind can hold it 
suspended. . . . Indeed, since there is no relation between the will and 
motion, so there is no comparison between the power or strength of the 
body and that of the mind, and (-onseciuently the strength of the body 
can never be determined by the strength of tlie mind ” {Ethic, 5th Part, 
Preface). 

By tracing to God^aiul to the efiicacy of His will everythinj^ 
that is real in tlie union of the soul and body, Malebranche 
had reduced this union to a mere appearance ; but, like 
Descartes, he admitted the existence of no other soul l)esides 
the human soul. Spino/a, on the other hand, had not only to 
explain the union of extension and thouglit in man, l)ut also 
the union of the Divine tliought and extension in all that is. 
Since in his system there is oidy one single substance, there 
must be a correspondence ])etween all the attributes of this 
substance, whicli are the divers expressions of one and the 
same existence. Therefore, to each mode of the divine extend 
Sion there must correspond a mode of the divine thought ; 
the order and connection of ideas is tlie same as the order and 
connection of things {Eth, II, Ih’op. VII.). 

. . Substance thinking and substance extended are one and the same 
substance, which is now comprehended under this attribute, and now 
under that. Thus also, a mode of extension and the idea of that mode 
are one and the same thing expressed in two different ways. . . . For 
example, a circle existing in nature and the idea that is in God of an 
existing circle are one and the same thing, which are explained by 
different attributes ; and, therefore, whether we think of nature under 
the attribute of extension, or under the attribute of thought, or under 
any attribute whatever, we shall discover one and the same order, or one 
and the same connection of causes ; that is to say, in every case the same 
sequence of things” {Ibid. note). 

It is, therefore, not only in the case of man that the 
problem of the relation of extension to thought arises. All 
bodies are modes of extension ; each mode of extension corre- 
sponds so closely to a mode of thought that the two are in 
fact one and the same thing : therefore all l)odies have life. 

“. . , For those things which we have proved hitherto are altogether 
general, nor do they refer more to man than to other individuals, all of 
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which are animate, although in different degrees. For of everything there 
necessarily exists in God an idea of which He is the cause in the same 
way as the idea of the human body exists in Him. ... We cannot, how- 
ever, deny that ideas, like objects themselves, differ from one another, 
and that one is more excellent and contains more reality than another, 
just as the object of one idea is more excellent and contains more realit\ 
than another ... in projiortion as one body is better adapted than 
another to do and to suffer many things, in the same proportion will tlu‘ 
mind at the same time be better adapted to per(‘eive many things’^ 
{Ibid. Prop. XIII, note). 

Just as the universal life is a development which is 
])arallel and, in a certain sense, identical with that of the divine 
attributes, so is human life a development of the modes of| 
extension which constitute the human l)ody, parallel to the; 
development of the modes of thought, which correspond to these j 
modes of extension. Being, in fact, identical in substance, the^ 
mind and liody must correspond throughout the course of life. 
There is no direct or reciprocal action between tliem ; The' 
mind develops in a sequence of thoughts without the co- 
operation of the body. “ The soul is a spiritual automaton.’' 
The body develo{)s in a sequence of movements without the 
e.o-operatioii of the mind ; the body of the artist paints pictures 
and his mind has no part in tlie act {Eth. Ill, Prop. II, note). 
But between the two sequences there is a parallelism, a neces- 
sary, harmony. The mind expresses by inadequate and confused 
tlioughts all tliat takes place in its l)ody, and is through its 
body related to the whole of the extended universe. We shall 
find the same conception in Leibnitz, who owed a great deal 
to Spinoza. 

“ . . . The mind and the body arc one and the same thing, conceived 
at one time under the attribute of thought, and at another under that of 
extension. For this reason the order and concatenation of things is one 
whether nature be conceived under this oi- that attribute, and conse- 
(piently the order of the actions and passions of our body is coincident 
in nature with the order of the actions and passions of the mind. . . , 
Although these things are so, and no ground for doubting remains, I 
scarcely believe, nevertheless, that, without a proof derived from experi- 
ence, men will be induced calmly to weigh what has been said, so firmly 
are they persuaded that solely at the bidding of the mind the body moves 
or rests, and does a number of things which depend upon the will of the 
mind alone and upon the power of thought. For what the body can do 
no one has hitherto determined, that is to say, experience has taught us 
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hitherto what the body, without being determined by the mind, can do 
and what it cannot do from the laws of nature alone, in so far as nature 
is considered merely as corporeal . . . not to mention the fact that many 
things are observed in biutes which far surpass human sagacity, and that 
sleep-walkers in their sleep do very many things which they dare not do 
when awake ; all this showing that the body itself can do many things 
from the laws of its own nature alone, at which the mind belonging to 
that l)ody is amazed ’’ (Ibid.). 

Ill short, there is, aecordiiio; to Spinoza, no connection j 
between extension and thought, but there is a constant, 
parallelism in the development of these two divine attributes, 
whose harmony is due to the unity of the substance which 
they reveal. 

Leibnitz : Theoru 1^'i'c-cstahlished Harmony. 

In his Neio Sydcm of the Nature of Substances, ami of the 
Communication between them, Leibnitz tells us that it was the 
problem of the union of the soul and body that led him to 
consider the general problem of the intercommunication of 
substances. 

“ Having settled these things, J thought I had gained my haven, but 
when I set myself to meditate upon the union of soul and body I was, as 
it were, driven back into the deep sea. For 1 found no way of explaining 
how the body transmits anything to the soul or viee versa, nor how f)ne 
substance can communicate with another created substance ” 

Latta’s trails, p. 311). 

In accordance with his usual progressive method, Leibnitz 
gives a solution of this problem, by which we are led ever 
further from the external to the internal, from the compound 
to the simple, from appearance to being. Starting from 
Descartes’ hypothesis of two heterogeneous substances, how are 
we to conceive their union and the relations between them ^ 

‘‘ Suppose two clocks or two watches which perfectly keep time together 
(s^accordent). Now that may happen in three ways. The first way 
consists in the mutual influence of each clock upon the other ; the second, 
in the care of a man who looks after them ; the third, in their own 
accuracy. ... Now put the soul and the body in place of the two clocks. 
Their agreement (accord) or sympathy will also arise in one of these three 
ways. The way of influence is that of the common philosophy, but as we 
cannot conceive material particles or immaterial species or qualities 
which can pass from one of these substances into the other, we are oblige^ 
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to give up this opinion. The way of assistance is that of the system oiA 
occasional causes ; but I liold that this is to introduce Dem ex machina in i 
a natural and ordinary matter, in which it is reasonable that God should 
intervene only in the way in \Nhich He supports (coiicourt d) all the other 
things of nature. Thus there remains only my hypothesis, that is to say, 
the way of the harmony pre-established by a contrivance of the Divine 
foresight, which has from the beginning formed each of these substances 
in so perfect, so regular, and accurate a manner that by merely following 
its own laws which were given to it when it came into being, each 
substance is yet in harmony with the other, just as if there were a mutual 
influence between them, or as if God were continually putting His hand 
upon them, in addition to His general support (concurrence)” {Ibid, 
p. 332). 

Thus tlie soul and the body, regarded from this first point 
of view, are like two clocks, which, without acting one on the 
other, always point to the same hour and strike at the same 
time. 

But this is only an external and superficial point of view, 
for it is in the nature and universal laws of Being that we 
must look for the reason of appearances. Pre-e8tal)li8hed\ 
harmony was for Leibnitz not only a theory of the union of; 
soul and body ; one might almost say that it contained his 
whole philosophy. As they are simple, substances cannot act 
on one another from without. “ The monads have no window^ 
through which anything could come in or go out {Monad, 
§ 7). On this hypothesis, which seems to break up being 
into an infinity of isolated individuals, how is the unity of 
the world as it appears to us, and the harmony between the 
phenomena which constitute it, to be explained ? 

“ It is thus — that God at first so created the soul, or any other real unity, 
that everything must arise in it from its own inner nature { foncU) with a 
perfect spontaneity as regards itself, and yet with a perfect conformity to 
things outside of it. . . . And accordingly, since each of these substances j 
accui'ately represents the whole universe in its own way and from a 
certain point of view, and the perceptions or expressions of external 
things come into the soul at their appropriate time, in virtue of its own 
laws, as in a world by itself, and as if there existed nothing but God andi 
the soul (to adopt the phrase of a certain person of high intellectual] 
power, renowned for his piety), there will be a perfect agreement between 
all these substances, which will have the same result as would be observed 
if they had communication with one another by a transmission of species 
or of qualities, such as the mass of ordinary philosophers suppose ” ( Aewj 
System). Tlie true relation between them is an ideal influence which 
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resembles in its effects a real influence, but is altogether internal. Thus 
each monad has within itself the principle of all its own development. 
Its perceptions come to it from itself alone, and the monad for Leibnitz, 
as for Spinoza, is a “ spiritual automaton ” {Nem System) ; byt there is 
at the same time a pre-established harmony between its acts and the acts 
of all the other monads, and, in this way, the monad is “ a perpetual 
living mirror of the universe” (Monad. § 5G). 

It is in these general laws that the explanation of the union 
of soul and body is to be found. 

‘‘ Thus, although each created monad represents the whole universe, 
it represents more distinctly the body which specially pertains to it, and 
of which it is the entelechy ” (Ihid. 55 62). “ These principles have given 
me a way of explaining naturally the union or rather the mutual agree- 
ment (confor^nitf^) of the soul and the organic body. The soul follows its 
own laws, and the body likewise follows its own laws ; and they agree, 
with each other in virtue of the pre-established harmony between all sub*j 
stances, since they are all representations of one and the same universe ” 

78). 

When Leibnitz says that the soul is united more especially 
to a particidar body, he means that (iod, in ordering the 
seciuence of the acts of the monad which constitutes the body, 
has had regard to the soul, and vice versa. In tlie same way, 
in order rightly to understand the reciprocal action between 
the soul and the body, we must bear in mind wliat Leibnitz 
really means by acting and suffering. 

“ A created thing is said to act outwardly in so far as it has perfection, 
and to suffer (or be passive, pdtir) in relation to another, in so far as it is 
imperfect. Thus activity (action) is attributed to a monad in so far as it 
has distinct perceptions, and passivity (pasuon) in so far as its percep- 
tions are confused. And one created thing is more perfect than another 
in this, that there is found in the more perfect that which serves to 
explain a priori what takes place in the less perfect, and it is on this 
account that the former is said to act upon the latter. But in simple sub- 
stances the influence of one monad upon another is only ideal, and it can 
have its effect only through the mediation of God, in so far as in the 
ideas of God any monad rightly claims that God in regulating the others 
from the beginning of things should have regard to it” (Monad. §§ 49, 
50, 51). 

The interaction between the soul and the body is thus, like 
their union, entirely ideal. The body is impelled to carry out 
the commands of the soul, in so far as the latter has distinct per- 
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ceptions, and the soul submits to be moved by the passions 
which arise out of bodily representations. In a word, the soul 
is a higher kind of monad, and the entelechy of the body. It 
is in this sense that in the soul is found the reason of the acts 
of the numberless monads which constitute the body, and of the 
harmony between them ; again, the soul acts on the body, in 
so far as in the soid is found the reason of what takes place 
in the monads, which she ideally binds together. The body 
acts on the soul, in so far as in tlie body a reason for the 
modifications of the soul is found. 

Conclusion : Since the Cartesian attempts Philosophers hare 
endeavoured to avoid the Difficulty. 

It may be said that, since the attempts made by the Car- 
tesian school, philosophers have endeavoured to avoid rather 
than to solve the problem of the union of the soul and the 
body, as well as the more general problem of the intercom- 
munication of substances. The doctrine of physical influx, 
which is sometimes attributed to Euler, but was really the 
traditional theory of the Schools, offers no solution of the 
problem. Physical influx merely means natural influence,^ and 
this doctrine consists in accepting as a fact that two sub- 
stances naturally re-act on one another, but it presents no 
hypothesis that would explain the how of this union. 

Scientific men and phenomenalists of the school of Hume are 

“ From whatever point of view,” says Euler, “ we consider that close 
union between body and soul which constitutes the essence of a living 
man, it will always remain inexplicable by philosophy” {Letter to a Ger- 
man Princess^ 2nd Part, I, 13). 

^ In this account of the different hypotheses offered in explanation of the 
union of soul and body, we have not thought it necessary to speak of the so- 
called theory of a Plastic medium which in some handbooks of Philosophy is 
(on the authority of Laromigui^re) ascribed to Cudworth, the well-known 
author of the Sy sterna iutellectuale. We have shown in our Latin thesis {De 
Natura Plastica Apud Cudworthum, 1848, translated into French 1860) that 
there is nothing of the kind in Cudworth. His Plastic Nature does not serve to 
explain the union of soul and body but the production of organisation and of life. 
It is a kind of instinct, a kind of plastic life in nature analogous to what is now 
called the Unconscious ; and Cudworth uses it further as a world soul, which 
under God’s commands is charged with the organizing of things, and is respon- 
sible for the irregularities and errors in nature. This semi-spiritual, semi-material 
principle could not (as was supposed) have been employed as an explanation of 
the union of soul and body. It is a hypothesis as puerile as it is contradictory* 
II. Q 
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content to state that we cannot lay hold of the connection 
between a bodily modification and a state of consciousness, 
and that, consequently, we have before us two series of 
irreducible phenomena. In TyndalFs words : 

“ Were our minds and senses so expanded, strengthened, and illumi- 
nated as to enable us to see and feel the very molecules of the brain, were we 
capable of following all their motions, all their groupings, all their electric 
discharges — if such there be, and were we intimately acquainted with 
the corresponding states of thought and feeling, we should be as far as 
ever from the solution of the problem : how are these physical processes 
connected with the facts of consciousness ? The chasm between the two 
classes of phenomena would still remain intellectually impassable.” 

Katit regards it as one of the advantages of his Critique of 
Pure Reason that it relieves us of the insoluble problem of the 
union of soul and body. Something of the Cartesian dualism 
yet remains in his theory : the underlying substance of things 
is neither matter nor mind, but an unknown thing-in-itself, 
which is revealed to us in body and tliouglit under the different 
forms of space and time. The Materialists and the Idealists 
were both equally wrong: we do not perceive mind immediately 
as a substance, much less as the substance of all things ; mind is 
not a mode or a phenomenon of matter, there is no way of pass- 
ing from the one to another. Body and thought are two different 
phenomena ; it is possible that the thing-in-itself is a single 
substance, which under the form of space is body, and under 
the form of time is thought. Although we cannot escape from 
this antithesis of the two orders of phenomena, we are delivered 
by the Critique from an insoluble problem. 

“ The difficulty which lies in the execution of this task consists, as is 
well known, in the presupposed heterogeneity of the object of the internal 
sense (the soul) and the objects of the external senses, inasmuch as the 
fprmal condition of the intuition of the one is time, and of that of the 
other space also. But if we consider that both kinds of objects do not differ 
internally, but only in so far as the one appears externally to the other — 
consequently that what lies at the basis of phenomena, as a thing-in-itself, 
may not be heterogeneous, this difficulty disappears. There then remains 
no other difficulty than is to be found in the question — how a community 
of substances is possible ; a question which lies out of the region of 
psychology, and which the reader, after what in our analytic has been 
said of primitive forces and faculties, will easily judge to be also beyond 
the region of human cognition” {Critique of Pure Reason^ Transc. 
Dudecticy Bk. II, Ch. I). 
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For Fichte there is only one substance, the infinite Ego. On 
the other hand, Sclielling’s Absolute is the identity of subject 
and object, of the real and the ideal. 

“Nature not only in herself, as l^eing the integral and absolute act of 
the divine manifestation, but also in her visible existence, is essentially 
•one, and contains no inner diversity. In all things Nature is the same 
life, the same power, the same fusion through ideas. In Natiu*e there is 
no pure corporeal existence, but everywhere souls symbolically trans- 
formed into body. . . . Psychology rests on the hypothesis of the 
antithesis betw'een soul and body, and it is easy to imagine what may 
come of inquiries into what does not exist, namely, a soul in opposition 
to the body. Any true science of man must be sought in the essential 
and absolute unity of soul and body, that is, in the idea of man, and con- 
sequently not in general in the real and empirical man, who is merely a 
relative manifestation of the former. ... A true science of Nature must 
start from the identity of soul and body in all existence ; so that between 
physics and psychology no real antithesis should be conceived to exist ” 
{ Vorlemiugen uher die Met/iode de,^ Akiidemudien Studiurns^ VI and XI). 

Materialists attirin the identity of matter and force : “ there is 
no matter without force, they say, and no force without matter,'’ 
but they do not trouble themselves to define eitlier matter 
or force, nor the Iww of their union. The Spiritualists who 
still uphold the Cartesian dualism, regard the union of the two 
heter(^geneous substances, mind and body, as a fact which 
experience compels us to accept, and which science is incapable 
of explaining. 

It would seem, however, that there is a growing tendency 
to admit that substance is one, after the manner either of 
r.eibnitz or of Spinoza, and in this way to avoid the insoluble 
problem of the union of soul and body, But at the same 
time, we must remark that it is not much easier to under- 
stand how two substances of the same nature can act on 
one another. As Cuvier observes, the communication of motion 
appears to us to be adequately explained, only because we are 
accustomed to find it everywhere. It would seem as if, in 
accordance with Schelling’s conception, the interaction between 
all the individuals which make up the universe can, in the last 
resort, be comprehensible only through the hypothesis of the 
unity of the principles of which they are the manifestation. 
The drawback to this hypothesis is, that in explaining the unity 
of things it imperils their individuality. 




PART IV 


THEODICY OR NATURAL THEOLOGY 




CHAPTER 1 

THE RELIGIOUS PROBLEM IN ANCIENT TIMES AND IN 
THE MIDDLE AGES 

It may l>e said tliat, l)roadly speaking, all philosophy grew 
out of mythology ; but this is especially true of that branch 
of philosophy which deals with the questions of the existence 
and the attributes of (Kod, It is evident that these problems 
arose out of reflections suggested to the human mind by the 
popular beliefs which lie at the root of every religion. Logi- 
cally, then, the history of religion should have preceded the 
history of philosophy ; but we shall not go so far back ; we 
shall merely give a brief account of the earliest religious 
conceptions of the Greeks, as far as they can be discovered 
through the works of their earliest poets, through the Theogony^ 
of Hesiod and the poems of Homer. 

Greek Theology : The Poets ; Hesiod and Homer. 

Hesiod taught that thg worl d oamo out , of .nhaofl th.rough the 
operation o f Lo^ ^ 

“. . . Foremost sprang Chaos and next broad-bosomed Earth ever 
secure seat of all Immortals . . . and dark dim Taitarus in a recess of 
Earth having broad ways, and Love who is most beautiful among im- 
mortal gods, Love that relaxes the limbs. . . . But from Chaos were born 
Erebus and black Night, and from Night again sprang forth Aether and 
Day, whom she bare after having conceived by union with Erebus in love ” 
{Theog. 116 cjf seq.). 

We find the same theogony in the myth of the birds 
related by Aristophanes in his comedy of that name {BirdSy 
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V, 191). This appears to have been the most ancient form of 
Greek theology, and it corresponds to a certain extent with 
what we can learn of the theology of the Phoenicians from the 
testimony of yanchuniathon (Philo Byblius ap. EusebiuSjPraejaar. 
Evang. I, c, VI). It is, as we see, a^ kind of pantheistig 
naturalism, iuwhich everything comes__gil£Iii!tIcha(^, tlRnuglj 
t he (tenpaBts ^with ia ^^aii< l b y 

whichit_is transformed. 

"InHonTef’s thStitog^wo find quite a different tone and a 
ilill’erent spirit. This pantheistical and naturalistic cosmogony 
becomes an anthropomorphism that is not far renioved fi’om 
theism. .J upitey is the suprep m^ ruler (ihrarof fji}}a-Twp), jj^hp. 
arrmi ges and (Hrects all thin gs; all the ^ orces of the universe 
to his author%. 1 JOGfi|j^hist--pkce— in 4he 
e mpire^ the~'go38r'ffTrprE er stands alt>n»~- a8 the ide al— of. 
^urein e power and ^aTwolf vtehiteUigmice . He presides over 
trte-'ttSSemfdies 'oF thfi gods, and he holds communion with 
man. He is the father of Ate, who leads the guilty astray; of 
Beinorse, by which offences are wij)ed out ; of Pity, tlie a\'enger 
of the oppressed. He is the protector of the rights on which 
rest the relations between men, the supreme God of oaths and 
of the family. He watches over the liabitations of' men, is the 
patron of guests and suppliants, and even of beggars (see Jules 
Girard, Eu Sentiment religieux chez les Green, pp. 71, 72). 

Notwithstanding the many noble thoughts which are to be 
found in the poetry of Homer and Hesiod, the religion of the 
Greeks never rose much above mythology, and never became 
exactly what we call a religion. For the marks of a religion 
are three: firstly, a revealer; secondly, a sagmniook; thinlly, 
a system of metaphylSi^KSnd of ethics. TlieTJr^ks had iio 
revealer : no mah:'''6veF"‘prcjfesse^^ or was accepted among 
them as a sacred and privileged intermediary between God and 
man ; they had no Manu, no Zoroaster, no Buddha. Nor had they 
any sacred book such as the Zend-Avesta or the Vedas, or the 
Koran. Lastly, they had no theology, that is, no metaphysical 
and moral doctrine evolved by a learned priesthood and I'egarded 
as above the private judgment of individuals. 
poets jiKqretl ^ theol(^iaB 8. To them alone was due the 
d^r^pment of the religious and moral ideas implied in the 
popular beliefs. Some attempts at religious organization were. 
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however, made, and these give us an idea of what the Greek 
religion might have become. Such were the mysteries of 
Orpins and, one might even add, the ]^ythag<jiiiBaft;;j^^ 
hood. (See Jules Girard.) All these attempts, Tiow^er, led 


to nothing, and the Gjnsek relig ^ remained a religion of jtb e 
imagination, in whtcTTphilosophers and poets tookj^ i ^ce qj ^ 
metaphysicians and niofatisfsT^ 

LetltsTiow sSeHhO^Ttlie^’eligious notions of the poets were 
developed through philosophy. 


The Cosmogony of the First Greek Philosophers : The Ionic 
School; Xenophanes: Criticism of Polytheism; Pantheism oj 
Xenophanes ; Religious Scepticism ; The Sophists, • 

Before it grew into a theology, the earliest Greek philo- 
sophic system, that of the Ionic school, was a cosmogony ; and 
it may l)e regarded as t he translation into an abs to c t - arfu l 
scientific form of the m v ilj udQiriQa l-- e tjsniuu()!rTr Aristotle traces 
the doctrimT of Thales, who derived everything from water, to 
the ancient myth, according to which Ocean is “ the father 
of Gods and men ” (Arist. Metaph, I, 3). But the cosmogony 
•of Thales, though apparently materialistic, was inspired by a 
pantheistical conception. He said that all things were full of 
(iod, iravTu TrXyprj Oeiai/ (Arist. De Ayiima, I, 5). He also thought 
the loadstone had a soul (Arist. I, 2, 405 «, 19). 

The first thinker who raised the conception of God to, a 
plane. hy rrunl^lnig 

or by defining the peculiar marks and a ttributes of Divinity , 
was j^eno ptrarrmr^ of the Eleatic school.^ Xeno- 

phanes~~ridicule8 the polytheistic anthropomorphism. Men, 
he says, make gods i n their own image. 

“ Negroes imagine them as black and with flattened noses ; the 
Thracians, with blue eyes and red hair ; if oxen and horses could paint, 
they would represent their gods as horses and oxen ” (Xenoj)h. Frag. 
6 and 7 ; Cic. De Nat, Dear, I, 24). 

I fomer a ndJKegiod repicgsent th^Gq^g^ copimittingjallj/be 
nets that are considered most^ disgraceful in mmi^such^^theft 
AniflSui^y 24), 

XenopnfcilS^ave, according to Aristotle {De XenopK 3), an 
a priori proof of the unity of Gk)d : “ If God is the most 
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powerful of beings, He must be One; for if He were two or 
several, He would not be the most powerful, since in that case 
He could not accomplish Hjs will in all things ” ; and he 
proved the eternity of God in the same way. Finally, he 
ascribes to Him the highest of all attributes, namely, intelli- 
gence : “Without effort,’' he says, “He directs all things by 
the omnipotence of mind; airdpevde ttoi/oio * I'oov (ppevl irdvra 
KpaSalvei ” (Frag, 3). It may, however, be questioned whether 
these words are to be understood in a theistical or pantheis- 
tical sense (see V. Cousin, Frag, philosofhiqne^, art. Xenophane). 
Aristotle tells us that it was while contemplating the whole 
heaven that Xenophanes reached the conception of the Divine 
unity : e /9 tov d\ov ovpavdv aTro/SXexj/^a^ (Metaph, I, 5 ) ; and 
it would seem also that it is to the whole universe that the 
following lofty conception applies : “ Whole and entire He 
sees, conceives, and hears : OuXo? dpa^ oSXo? roeF, 0 SX 09 
t ’ cLKovet ” (Frag, 2 ). 

Thus, it was not Xenophanes but Anaxagoras who first 
separated mind from matter, and saw in Intelligence the source 
of all things. This we gather from tlm^ollbwing~^)assage in 
Aristotle : 

“ For of the excellent and beautiful order of some things, and of the 
production of others of the entities, it is not natural to assign, perhaj)s, 
either earth or anything of this kind as a cause . . . nor was it seemly, 
on the other hand, to attribute so important a part to chance and 
fortune. Now, whosoever affirmed mind, as in animals, so also in nature, 
to be the cause of the system of the world, and of the entire harmony 
of it, tlie same appeared, as it were, of sober temperament, in comparison 
with the vain theorists of earlier ages {plov vi)ipo)v wap ^iKg 

kiyovras rovs wporepov) Now, we know that Anaxagoras openly 
adopted these principles” (Metaph, 1, 3), 

The following are the fragments from Anaxagoras which we 
still possess, and which go to prove the above theory : 

“In tliejifij ^nning there w aati^ infinite number of things, all mixed up 
toget^^ the n ^nd^ me and sepai^Sf^ tKeni and ar ra^i^^the m all jn 
distincL-^wder : o^mr'TfavTer^prj^aTa r}r, Novs'^fovTct St€KOcrprj(r€ ’’ ^ 
(D.L. II, 6). “ Mind is^jadependent (avr oKpdTrjs) ; is not mixe^ with 

an^Jhittg^else, is efetife in itself^'TlSvvos airhs eort. Mind is 

' The word ^€K6<rfA7ja€ signifies both the act of separating (dtd) and the act of 
putting order into things {KoafUta). 
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the most subtle and the purest of things, to XcTTrorarov, to Kaffapdrarov^* 
^^TTl myirsupremB po^eiTover all things : to-x^ct /xty terror 
TrdvTOjy vovs /cparcct.” Lastly, “mind possesses unlimited knowledge: 
7r€pl TravTos terx^^, Jravra cyrw” {Simpf^ms, 271 «, 30). 

With the Sophists, scepticism as regards religious matters 
appears for the first time. Protagoras said : 

“I know nothing ^bout the^Gods, whetlier they are or are not. 
ovO^ d)S cto-t, OV0* ws ovK €L(TL*^ (D.L. IX, 51). Tlirasymachus is supposed to 
have suggested doubts concerning Divine Providence. He said that the 
Gods did not trouble themselves about human affairs : ort ot 0€ol ovx 
opukri TO, dv6pdnriva. 

Finally, to (Jritias, one of the thirty tyrants, and a pupil of 
the Sophists and of Socrates, a passage is attributed in which, 
like the philosophers of tlie eighteenth century, he ascribes 
the invention of the (Jods to the law makers. 

“In the beginning,” he says, “ men lived like auiuuila^without-law or 
order. Penal laws were establiHhe(T 7 ^)ut a sj blie laws only reached crimes 
tlutt we i^^-^jmT Try" co mmitted, a clever, ingenious man fnmr-iTiflyiHlao^ 
with a vj ewTcrprSSventing hidden crimes, spoke innnnrral 

and gave out that heaven was tlieir dwelling-plac a?L(Sext. Emp. Adi\ 
Math, IX, 54). 


Philosophic Theism : Socrates ; Final Causes ; Providence, 

The iiTeligious tendency of the Sophists' teaching called forth 
a defender of the moral and religious conceptions of mankind. 
Although we have found, it is true, in previous thinkers the 
germs of philosophic theism, they were still so feeble and so 
vague that we are justified in regarding Socrates as its true 
founder, as the first philosopher who had the conception of a 
Divine Personality, and as the discoverer of that proof of the 
existence of (lod which was known in the Schools as the proof 
by fi nal caus es. We have in the speech of Socrates in Plato’s 
Phaeilo, and again in the conversation carried on between 
Socrates, Euthydemus and Aristodemus, as reported by 
Xenophon, the clearest statement of the above doctrines. 

Like his predecessors, Socrates had at first occupied himself 
with pliysics and cosmogony, but he could not rest content 
with their explanation of things. Even Anaxagoras, who, 
indeed, introduced intelligence into his system but made no 
use of it, failed to satisfy him. For Socrates, on the contrary, 
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conceived the universe as the product of a morali^usg^of a bene- 
ficent will. He said that phenomena cailte to be not because 
'they must, but because it \Yas good that they should exist. 
This is the 8u])stance of his speech in the Phaedo (96, 199). 
Xenophon gives a similar but more popular account of the 
doctrine of Socrates in the Memorabilia. There he points out 
to Aristodemus {Mem. I, 4) the happy combinations found in 
the human body, the harmonious concatenation of causes and 
eflects, and of means and ends. In nature he finds not only 
traces of intelligence, but proofs of a beneficent power whicli 
watches over man (IV, jl). He believes in the constant 
])resence and unerring action of this power in the universe. 
He believes that God observes the actions of men, and that 
He knows their secret thouglits and feelings. 

Thus Socrates acknowledges the existence, not only oMjo^ 
but of and not only of that 

which watche^w^r th e wlmle w orld, Init of Pro- 

vid^p6'""^\dnch i s^TTT^^ in tlm fate .,jQf_junlivKh ^^Te 
rec(jmmeiRtS meir to pray, Itiid to ^iray only for the good of 
their souls, and not for tempoxial goods. Speaking from the 
philosophical poinTTJTvie^vTwe may say that it was Socrates 
who revealed the God of the West. Whilst, with the .exception 
of Judea, the whole of the Eiist adored nature under the name 
of God, and whilst tlie Greek religion was still no more than a 
religion of nature in an anthropomorphic form, Socrates was the 
first to make known the moral God, such as He has since been 
acknowledged and adored by all civilized nations. 

Plato s Religious Doctrine : the Idea of the Good : the 
of God ; Proofs of the Existence of God ; Providence ; 
The Existence of Evil; Optimism. 

Plato gave to the conceptions of Socrates a fuller de- 
velopment and a more scientific form. It is with him that 
the history of the philosophy of religion really begins. 
Indeed, it might be said with truth that his whole philosophy, 
that is to say, his theory of Ideas, was nothing else than a 
theodicy. 

What are we to understand by the term Idea {lUay eiSof) in 
Plato's doctrine ? It was the universal and essential element 
in all things, that which is fixed and permanent in them. 
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But the Idea is superior to individuals, not only in quantity 
as being the one in the many, but also in quality. Tt is not 
only the universal, it is also the ideal (see our Essai siir la 
dialcctiqne de Platon, p. 249). No doubt these two points of 
view were often confounded by Plato, so that Aristotle was- 
led to regard his theory as a tissue of abstractions, l)ut the 
whole spirit of Plato’s teaching contradicts this interpreta- 
tion. For Plato, tlie measure of Being was not only the 
generality and extension of tlie concept, it was at the 
same time and more especially its perfection. For, among 
all the different Ideas, to which does Plato give tlie highest 
rank, and to which does he always unhesitatingly and with the 
most entire conviction ascribe existence ? Is it not to the 
Ideas of what is most perfect, the Ideas of the flust, tlie Fair, 
and the Good ^ 

“ . . . There is an absolute beauty and goodness, an absolute essence 
of all things. . . . For there is nothing which, to my mind, is so patent 
as that beauty, goodness . . . have a most real and absolute existence’^ 
(Pliaedo, 77). 

In a word, all the Ideas Plato here discusses have the char- 
actei’istics of existence, and are regarded by him as being 
beyond all doubt, and, although he places tliem in a lower 
rank, it is the same with tlie mathematical notions, equality^, 
number and measure, all that constitutes the principle of order 
and harmony in sensible things. Finally, but with some 
hesitation, Plato teaches the existence of the Ideas of sensible 
things, that is to say, the essential principle of each genus 
and each species, such as the Idea of man {Farm, 130), the 
Idea of fire {Tim. 51 c), and even the Idea of the sensible world 
in general, which he calls to avroi^wov. 

But, can it be that these ideal types, these bases of the 
visible and sensible reality, are, as has been asserted, merely 
modes without substance, or do they not rather themselves depend 
upon a higher Idea, which is no other than the Idea of God ? 
On this point Plato’s own words are decisive. It is impossible 
to separate the Ideas from God. For does not Plato say in 
the EepicbliCy “ All intelligible beings derive their being and their 
essence from the good, to elmi koi overlap vtt eKcivov avroi^ 
'TTpocreivai " (Rep. 509 b). And does not this mean that all the- 
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Ideas have their substance in the Idea of the Good, which 
is, in fact, God Himself ? This we also infer from another 
passage in the RtpuUic : 

“ In the world of knowledge the Idea of Good appears last of all, and 
is seen only with an effort ; and when seen is also referred to the 
universal author of all things beautiful and right, parent of light and 
of the lord of light in this visible world, and the immediate source of 
reason and truth in the intellectual” {l(pp. VII, 517a). 

Can it be said wb>|t^P W,o calls the Idea of the Goodi e 
not Jjix ul Hi ruBSTP? What, then, is it ? What principle, other 
than God, could be the source of truth and of intelligence, the 
cause of all that is beautiful and good in things ? 

‘‘This [the Idea of Good] you will deem to be the cause of science and of 
truth . . . beautiful, too, as are both truth and knowledge, you will be 
right in esteeming this other nature as more beautiful than either . . . 
>^cience and truth may be like the Good, but they are not the Good ; 
true Good has a place of honour yet higher” {Rep. VI, 508 

Again, it is this same principle that, according to Plato, is 
the object, not only of dialectic, but of love. 

Beautiful, as scierice jursues th g^Tiaj,e, a^^jiJLxirtue thejdpod^ Love 
i‘6Srfroni the body to the spirit, from beauty of form to beauty 
of feeling, from beauty of feeling to beauty of knowledge, until 
it reaches the Beautiful as it is in itself. 

“But what,” says Diotima of Mantineia to Socrates, in the Spnposium., 

what if man had eyes to see the true beauty — the divine beauty, I mean, 
— pure and clear and unalloyed, not clogged with the pollutions of mor- 
tality and all the colours and vanities of human life — thither looking, and 
bolding converse with the true beauty, simple and divine?” {Symp. 
210 sqq.). 

And this God, this supreme term of dialectic and of love, is 
not a logical entity without consciousness and without per- 
rsonality, but a living God. 

“ And, O Heavens,” says Plato in the Sopkht, “ can we ever be made to 
believe that motion and life and soul and mind are not present with ])er- 
fect being? Can we imagine that being is devoid of life and mind, and 
•exists in awful unmeaningness, an everlasting fixture ” (Sopkisty 249 c). 

Plato, while he ascends to God spontaneously in the upward 
movement of dialectic and of love, at the same time endeavours 
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to establish His existence by arguments ; and, with him, begins 
the history of what are called the proofs of the existence of 
God. 

Istly. The proof by eficient came, — All that is born, or 
comes into being, necessarily proceeds from some cause. The 
cause is the same as that which produces. That which 
produces precedes, and the thing produced follows {Phil, 7). 
There exists, therefore, a power capable of causing things to 
become other than they were before {Soiohist, 205 h). 

2ndly. What is in the effect exists ideally in the came. 

Soc. May our body be said to have a soul ? — Pro. (.learly. — Soc. And 
whence conies that soul, my dear Protai'chus, unless the body of the 
universe, which contains elements like those in our bodies, but in every 
way fairer, had also a soul ? . . . and wisdom and mind cannot exist with- 
out soul . . . and in the divine nature of Zeus would you not say that there 
is the soul and the mind of a king, because there is in him the power of 
the cause ?” {Phil. 30). 

3rdly. Proof from the motor cause, — Plato, forestalling Aris- 
totle, gave a proof of the existence of God by motion, which is the 
subject of a lengthy demonstration in the 10th book of the 
Laws, It is true that, in this passage, he speaks of the world- 
soul, rather than of God,* but this world-soul was created by 
God. 

Tliere are two kinds of motion ; “ there is a motion able to move other 
things, but nut to move itself,” and there is a motion that “can move itself 
as well as other things.” The substance that can move itself is, therefore, 
the cause of motion in substances that cannot move themselves. The soul 
is, then, prior to the body, and, consequently, its “ character, and manners, 
and wishes, and reasonings, and true opinions, and redections, and recollec- 
tions are prior to length, and breadth, and strength of l>odies.” Plato 
finds further proof in the celestial order and harmony. “ If, my friend, 
we say that the whole path and movement of heaven, and of all that is 
therein, is by nature akin to the movement, and revolution, and calcula- 
tion of mind, and proceeds by kindred laws, then, as is plain, we must 
say that the best soul takes care of the world, and guides it along the 
good path ” (Laws X). 

4thly. Proof by final causes. — Plato was a faithful follower of 
the Socratic tradition. We cannot say whether it is Socrates 
himself, or Plato in the name of Socrates, who opposes the 
method of final causes to that of physical causes. It is 
certain, however, that this well-known passage in the Phaedo 
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expresses a doctrine which they held in common. Socrates 
laughs at those who explain the universe by air, water, aether, 
etc. : 

“ I might compare him to a person who began by maintaining generally 
that mind is the cause of the actions of Socrates, but who, when he 
endeavoured to explain the causes of my 8evei*al actions in detail, went 
on to show that I sit here because my body is made up of bones and 
muscles ; and that as the bones, as he would say, are hard, I have joints^ 
which divide them, and the muscles are elastic and they cover the bones, 
etc. . . . and he would have a .similar explanation of my talking to you^ 
which he would attribute to sound, and air, and hearing, and he would 
assign a thousand other causes of the same sort, forgetting to mention 
the true cause, which is that the Athenians have thought fit to condemn 
me, and accordingly I have thought it better and more right to remain 
here and undergo my sentence {Phaedo^ 989 ^qq.). ... “ The second and 

co-operative causes . . . are thought by most men not to be the second 
but the prime causes of all things, because they freeze and heat, contract 
and dilate, and the like ; but they are not so, for they are incapable of 
reason or intellect. . . . The lover of intellect and knowledge ought to 
explore causes of intelligent nature first of all, and, secondly, of those things- 
which, being moved by otheis, are impelled to move others’^ (Tim. 46). 

Plato says elsewhere that “ the intelligence is of the same 
family as the cause.” “ Let us remember, then, that the 
intelligence has afiinity with the cause, and is of the same 
kind.” Further, the intelligence is tlie same as the truth. 
It is the lover of measure and proportion; it is what has^ 
most affinity with the Good (Phil. G5a). 

From tliese principles, Plato deduces a tdrobxjical theory, 
wliich (if it is not intended to be partly mythical) appears to 
us arbitrary and somewhat childish, but wliich may neverthe- 
less be regarded as the first attempt at what has been called 
in modern times 'physical thcoloyy. Thus he tells us that : 

“ G(xl placed water and air in the mean between fire and earth . . . 
and for these reasons . . . the body of the world was created, and it was 
harmonized by proportion, and therefore has the spirit of friendship” 
(Tim. 32). “ He made the world in the form of a globe . . . the most 

perfect and the most like itself of all figures ; for he considered that the 
like is infinitely fairer than the unlike ” (Ibid. 33). Sight is given to us “ to 
the end that we might behold the courses of the intelligence in the 
heavens and that we might imitate the absolutely unerring causes of good 
and regulate our vagaries.” The same may be affirmed of speech and 
hearing, which are meant to “ correct any discord which may have arisen 
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in the courses of the soul, and to be our ally in bringing her into 
harinony and agreement with herself. The body was provided as its 
vehicle and means of locomotion ” {Ibid. 44). 

For Plato, the existence of (Jod implied Divine Providence, 
since the attriBiites of Ixod can SCAt*cely be separated from Jii& 
existence. If, however, we follow this division, which is the 
one accepted in modern works on the nature of CJod, the 
question arises, what was Plato’s view of the metaphysical and 
moral attributes of the Divinity? (see Fouillde, IX, Cli. vi). 
God is one ; for He is not such or such a good, but the Good. 
He is simple, not because He possesses one single quality, Init 
because He possesses them all. He is immutable, for tlie more 
perfect a being is, the less it is subject to change. He is eternal, 
for past and future are only fleeting forms of being ; one thing 
only can be said of tlie eternal substance : that it is. As for the 
moral attributes of God, they are all implied in His very 
definition, namely, that He is the Good. God created the 
world l)ecause He was good. 

“ Let me tell you, then, why the Creator made this world of generation, 
lie was goofl, and the good can never have any jealousy of anything. 
And being free from jealousy He desired that all things should be as 
like Himself as they could be” {Tim. 29 e). 

The result of this view is a theory of o[)timism, according to 
which, evil must be an accident in tlie universe, and has no 
reality, no effective existence. 

“ Now the deeds of the best could never be, or have been, other than the 
fairest ; and the Creator, reflecting on the things which are by nature 
visible, found that no unintelligent nature taken as a whole was fairer 
than an intelligent taken as a whole ; and that intelligence could not be 
present in anything which was devoid of soul. For which reason He put 
intelligence in soul and soul in body that lie might be the ( Veator of a 
work which was by nature fairest and best” {Tim. 30). 

We find the same doctrine in the 10th book of the Laws. 
“ He (the king) contrived so to place each of the parts 
that their position might in the easiest and best manner 
procure the victory of good and the defeat of evil in the 
whole ” {Laws, X, 904). 

Not only did God’s goodness preside over the origin of the 
universe, it also follows the world in its development, and 
IL R 
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continues to watch over it, and to protect it, even in the 
smallest details, and may therefore be called Providence. 

“ Let UH not, then, deem Ood inferior to human workmen, who, in 
proportion to their skill, finish and perfect their works, small as well as 
great, by one and the same art ; or that God, the wisest of beings, who is 
both willing and able to take care, is like a lazy good-for-nothing, or a 
coward who tiii'ns his back upon labour and gives no thought to smaller 
and easier matters, but to the great only ” {Laws^ 902). 


Thus regarded, the objection of the existence of evil dis- 
appears ; wliat wejbave tojainsider is the whole, and iiot_its 


p ^rts.^ ^^ 

“And one of these portions of the universe is thine own, unhappy man, 
which, however little, contributes to the whole, and you do not seem to be 
aware that this, and every other creation, is for the sake of the whole, and 
that you are created for the sake of the whole, and not the whole for the 
sake of you. For every physician, and every skilled artist, does all things 
for the sake of the whole, directs his efforts towards the common good, 
executing the part for the sake of the whole, and not the whole for the 
sake of the part. And yon are annoyed because you are ignorant how 
what is best for you happens to you and to the universe, as far as the 
laws of the common creation admit” {LaioSy 903). 


Thus we see liow strong is the resemblance between Plato's 
theological C()ncej)tions and those of Christianity. This re- 
semblance was so striking that some of the Fathers of the 
Church thought he must have had access to the Scriptures, 
but tills theory is very improbable and is now no longer 
accepted by anyone. Plato merely developed the thoughts of 
Socrates, who is, as we have said, the true founder of philosophic 
theism. J^ut while we recognize the analogy between the 
Platonic and Christian philosophies, we must, however, notice 
an essential difference in them, namely, that the God of Plato 


is not a God who creates, but a (iod who is anaiiiliffecCj^ 
orj;fliUge3;:,^a demiurgm who jQianij>ulate8_ a necfesary and pre~ 
^^otiall return to this point when we come 


to Christian theodicy. 


The Theology of Aristotle : The Potential and the Actual ; 
Pure Actuality ; The Thought of Thought ; The Argument of a 
First Mover, 

It may be said that Aristotle’s theodicy is substantially the 
same as Plato’s ; but Aristotle goes deeper into the subject, and 
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treats it with more scientific rigour. They both place the 
essence of God in the nerfection of being ; a niT'boih icleniify 
the supreme reality with the supreme ideal. Hut, whereas 
Plato never clearly distinguished the idecU from the universal, 
and thus left room for the supposition that he placed the 
highest perfection in the highest degree of tmiversality, 
Aristotle, on the other hand, was impressed with the idea that 
perfection is proportionate to detenniuation, and that the 
liiphfts t ]wfectioin is ill t.hpi fiifrheat determination. 

i^ain, while Plato rises up toTTOcTC^nncaiis of iii diUjlfidi c. 
which carried him from one degree in the Ideas to aiffother 
(sensible, mathematical, and absolute Ideas), Aristotle reaches 
the notion of God by the ascent of nature, which from stage to 
stage, from form to form, from type to type, travels over the 
whole scale of perfections. In a word, Plato’s formida is : tJie 
One and the Many (to ev k<u tu iroWd) ; and that of Aristotle 
is matter and form, or, more particularly, mten tiality mid 
actueditjf (vXy, /adpejiy ; douaiaif, ivepyeta), 

■ Aristotle arrived at the distinction lietween potentiality and 
actuality by his analysis of motion and change. In every being 
that changes tliere is iinplieil two elements ; in the first place, 
the capacity of change, of iissuming such and such a character, 
of becoming' this or the other ; secondly, the realization of this 
capacity, the acquisition of this character, the very fact of 
having become tliis or that. On one side, we have the acorn 
which is capable of becoming an oak, the child who will 
become a man; on the other, we have the oak itself, man 
realized. Thus, its form or actuality is the very essence of a 
being, that which constitutes it, determines and distinguishes 
it from other things. The form of the marble when in the 
hands of the sculptor is Hercules or Apollo ; that of a plant is 
to live ; of an animal, to feel ; of man, to think. Poten- 
tiality aspires after actuality. 

This movement of potentiality towards actuality is desire, 
and desire is nfliatrw. Every being desires 

the degfee^^ perfection which it is capable of attaining, the 
degree of reality of which it is susceptible ; in other words, its 
own actuality. Actuali^js^erefore the end, to which jtasgitfiB 
(to o 5 evtKa). ThiTend is identical with the good, for the good 
Jot each being is to realize its own potentiality, to pass from 
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potentiality to actuality ; and, therefore, the supremely perfect 
being must be the l)eing whose whole potentiality has been 
converted into actuality. Nature is a Aast workshop, in which 
each being is working towards this transformation, and 
endeavouring to destroy in itself what is imperfect, incomplete, 
and indeterminate, in order to increase the amount of actuality 
of which it is caj)able ; and above nature is that pure, immov- 
able actuality which does not rerpiire to pass from potentiality 
to actuality since it is already all actuality, all reality, and all 
l)erfection. 

“ But here,” says Aristotle, “a diliiciilty arises, for it would seeiu that 
what energizes must subsist entirely in a state of potentiality ; but that 
eveiything that is endowed with capacity does not always energize. 
Wherefore we may assume that potentiality is a thing that is antecedent to- 
energy. But surely, if this be the case, no one of the entities would be in 
existence ; for it is possible that a thing possesses a capacity of existence 
and yet not be in existence. And whether we share the opinions of the 
theologians, who are for generating all things out of night, or of the 
natural philosophers, who say that all tilings came into being simul- 
taneously, there is the same impossibility. For how can matter be put in 
motion if nothing that subsists in energy is a cause ? for the matter of a 
house, at least, will not move itself, but the builder’s art will; nor does the 
earth move itself, but the seeds. Thus we see that motion must have a 
cause, and also that the primary principle is superior as a catise, otherwise 
we should be obliged to say that all things came out of night or chaos or 
non-being” {Metaph, XII, 1071 />, 22). “Nor does he form his opinions 
correctly who would assimilate the first principle of the universe to tin- 
principle belonging to animals and plants, saying that from things 
that are indefinite and unfinished there arise always things that are 
more perfect. . . . For . . . the first principles are perfect from which 
these objects derive their original ; man begets man” {Metaph. XIV, Cdi. V). 
“ Those, however, who adopt the supposition (such as the Pythagoreans 
and Speiisippus), that what is best and most fair is not to be found in the 
principle of things, from the fact that though the first principles both of 
the plants and animals are causes, yet that what is fair and perfect resides^ 
in created things as results from these — persons, I say, who entertain 
these sentiments do not form their opinions correctly. For seed arises 
from other natures that are antecedent and perfect, and seed is not the 
first thing, whereas that which is perfect is ; as, for example, the man is 
antecedent to the seed ” {Metaph, XII, 1072 6, 30). 

Thus it is a fundamental principle with Aristotle, and one 
which Metaphysics owes to him, that the perfect does not 
come from the imperfect, but the imperfect from the perfect. 
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Mythology had always made the world come out of Night, 
and the principle of love (cpm) appears suddenly without any 
reason ; whereas it is love that came before Night, the active 
before the passive principle, form before matter, actuality 
before potentiality. 

In Aristotle’s idiilosophy, there are, then, two \dtimate 
principles. On the one hand, the matter that is nothing but 
matter, and on the other, the form that is nothing but form. 
The former, the materia prima (irpcorri i5Xv), is a pure 
abstraction, and is all potentiality without any admixture of 
actuality. The latter is altogether actuality without any 
potentiality; it is ]mre mutuali ty, Ood. 

It is impossible to'l'ofm any conception of this materia prima, 
which of itself is notliing, has no form, no determination, and 
which yet is sometliing, since, in its successive transforma- 
tions, it constitutes the substance of the world ; but the 
ancient philosophers never succeeded in getting rid of this 
notion of a materia prima and of tlie dualism which results 
from it ; and yet this matter is nothing in itself : all that 
it is, all that it l)ecomes, any order and harmony and any 
beauty it possesses, is due to the action of God, tliat is to say, 
to the })ure actuality, to the absolute i)erfection. 

What is the mode of operation of the ))ure actuality on 
matter t How does it produce motion ? As we have already 
said, through desire (ope^i^). The pure form does not act 
directly on matter, like Plato’s demiurgus, but only in its 
cliaracter of tinal ^caus e, of the supremely desirable. 

“This is the way it imparts motion— that which is desirable and that 
which is intelligible impart motion, whereas they are not moved them- 
selves. But the originals of these are the same ; for the object of a desire 
is that which appears fair, and a tiling which is originally selected from 
volition actually is fair. Now' w’e desiie a thing because it appears fair, 
rather than that a thing appears fair because we desire it. ... Both 
that which is fair and that which is desirable for its own sake belong to 
the same co-ordinate series, and that which is first is always the most 
excellent. . . . Now that which first imparts motion, does so as a thing 
that is loved. . . . From a principle, then, of this kind . . . hath 
depended (J^prijraL) the Heaven and Nature” {Met. XII, 1072 a, 25). 

But this principle upon which the whole of nature depends, 
and which moves it by means of desire — what is it in itself ? 
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Evidently it must be that which is the l)est in itself, and for 
Aristotle what is best in itself is thouj^ht. 

“Now, essential thought is the thought of that which is essentially 
the most excellent . . . the mind thinks itself . . . becomes an object of 
thought by cimtact, and by an act of intellectual apprehension. So that 
the mind, and that which is an object of thought foi* the mind are the 
same ; for the faculty of perceiving the intelligible, or substance, is what 
constitutes mind, and the actuality of the mind is the yjossession of the 
intelligible. It is a Divine prerogative which the mind appears to 
possess, and which seems to l)elong to the First Mo\er rather than to 
the mind of man ; and contemplation constitutes what is most agree- 
able and pleasant. If, therefore, God possesses eternally this felicity 
which we only know for a short period, the Divine Nature is admirable ; 
and if He possesses it in a more eminent degree, still more admirable 
will be the Divine Nature. Now, His happiness is in effect greater than 
ours. In Him is the y)rinciple of life, for the energy oi* active exercise 
of mind constitutes life, and God is this activity, and essential activity 
belongs to God as His best and everlasting life. Now, our statement 
is this, — that the Deity is an animal that is everlasting and most 
excellent in nature ; so that with the Deity life and duration are un- 
interrupted and eternal; for this is the \erv essen(*e of God” {Ibid, 
XII, 7). 

If God is intellj^pce, and if life is — what does 

Ho think ? What are tlie objects of the inteingence ? 

“ For if He thought of nothing but was like one who sleeps, where, I 
ask, would be the dignity of such a condition?” On the other hand, 
the object of Divine thought cannot be inferior things, for “it would 
be better not to see some things than to see them.” Moreover, if 
the object of thought were something different from itself, the mind 
would be subordinate to this external object, which would con- 
sequently be more excellent than itself. Thus it is evident that, fiqd. 
ennnottjnnh anything than H iun^etf: And what is He Himself? 
ASTwehave seen, He i^ thotfgS? ; therefore, in thinkii^ Himself, He 
thinks tly>«ghE, and fact. His true definition T He is “ the 

thought of^ thought, ccrrir vorjons voi'icr^m vorfiris ” (XII, 9). 

This formula appears at first to be either contradictory or 
tautologous, but it becomes explicable if we regard thought 
as having two aspects, an objective and a subjective ; on 
the one hand, thought is the intelligible, and on the other, 
it is intelligence. It is the idei ^y of the i ntel ^ible j ;nd 
intellig e^e ; this is w%St Aristotle means by the thougKt*^ 
of thougKL 
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We liave considered it necessary to dwell upon this great 
theological system of Aristotle, which was, and still may be 
said to be, the basis of every theodicy, in spite of the 
additions made to it by modern pliilosophy. But besides 
this vast synthesis of speculations in which God is, as 
it were, the result of an entire system, the Thought which 
inspires and animates, and, at the same time, comprehends 
the whole, we must also draw attention to the fact that to 
Aristotle we owe the first complete and scientific proof of 
the existence of God, that known in the scliools by the 
name of the Proof of the First Mover, This proof was implied 
in the preceding, but Aristotle gave it special treatment and 
development in the eighth book of his Physics^ which is entirely 
taken up with it. As summed up l)y M. Ravaisson {Essai 
SUV la Mdtaph, I, 459), this proof runs as follows : 

“ Everything that \h in motion is moved, either by something else, or 
by itself. Let us suppose the former to be the case, (xiven these three 
terms : the thing that is moved, the mover, and the medium by which 
the mover moves the thing moved : to Ktvoi'/xcror, Ktvoer, Kal 
rh (J) Ktvct. The medium is a mover, since it sets the thing moved in 
motion ; but it is also a movable body, since it only communicates 
motion ; therefore, the medium is only a middle term. Now, between 
the movable body and the mover, there cannot be an infinite number 
of middle terms, for the series of causes cannot be infinite ; therefore, 
by following the series of media we must arrive at a term which is 
not moved by any other. The first characteristic of the first mover 
is, therefore, that it is immovable, at least with regard to anything 
else but itself. If, therefore, the first mover were in motion, it could 
only be set in motion by itself. But a thing that moves itself cannot 
do so entirely, in the same instant, and in the same manner, for motion 
is given and received in the same indivisible point c)f time. If, therefore, 
a thing moved itself entirely, one thing would be giving and receiving, 
acting and suffering the same thing at the same time, and there would be 
two contradictories existing at one time and at the same instant. The 
thing moved is in a state of potentiality ; the mover is actual and 
cannot, therefore, be at the same moment and in the same sense both 
potential and actual. Thus, a thing that moves itself must consist of 
something that moves and something that is moved, and each of these 
two elements cannot be at one time the thing moved and at another 
time the thing that moves the other, for this would be a circle 
Therefore, the mover as mover must itself necessarily be immovable. 
Consequently there are three kinds of movers : Firstly, the mover that 
imparts motion and is moved (natural things); secondly, the mover. 
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that is movable in itself, but immovable with regard to the rest (the 
fixed star, the first heaven) ; lastly, the mover that is immovable, both 
with regard to itself, and with regard to all other things, and this is 
Ood. The absolutely immovable mover only moves things by the inter- 
mediary of the relatively immovable mover, the fii-st heaven, and this 
it is that moves the rest of the world.” 

Such is the celebrated proof from the First Mover. It 
may have changed in form in the schools, hut nevertheless it 
remains in substance a valid proof, since the truth remains 
that motion does not suffice to itself, otherwise it would 
devour itself as in the theory of Heraclitus, and that its 
cause must lie in some other being which does not move. 

Stoic Theology : Materialistic Pantheism ; The Argument of 
Unimrsal Assent ; Final Causes ; The Lifficulty of the Exist- 
ence of Evil ; Doctrine of the eTriyewuiuaTa, Piety of the Stoics, 

The Stoic theology, as compared with that of Vlato and 
Aristotle, gives evidence at once of progress and of retro- 
gression. It ^^^Jgiferior in this ^ nae, th at. Plato and 
Aris ^)tle phicecTuia Jii yunt^ ^ jiinivei^e^higher than 

nature, and that JV^^tOiphyeasS-wii^^ J^m 

riiysicgi^ whilst with the Stoics Metaphysics is reduced to 
Physics: (Jod is identified with Nature. But, on the other 
hand, their theology was an improvement, in that, leaving 
aside this confusion, the various theological (luestions were 
treated much more fully and more accurately by the Stoics than 
by any of their predecessors. Most of the conceptions which 
we find in modern works on the metaphysics of religion (e,g, in 
Fdnelon’s Existence of God, and the Theodicy of Leibnitz) are in 
direct descent from the Stoic doctrine. 

For the Stoics, Natur e he^ej i is Sod : Quid aliud est natura 
quam Deus ? (Sene^“ Ife Bmejic, IV, 7) ; Vis Deuvi naturam 
vocare ? non pcccabis (QuaesL Natur, II, 45) ; Tanquam natura 
sit Deus mundo permixtus (Lactant, Div, Instil, VII, 3). The 
God of the Stoics is noL like the God of Aristotle, the 
TftTs Hilfis^ tlie^ primumT' motile (to 

irpSrrov KivtjTOv), 

God is a ^oyJr^ spiiit, which pervades the whole world, and 
fills every part of it : Trvevfia Sia iravrwv SieXtjXvOog (Origen, 
Cont, Cels, VI, 71). He is, as Heraclitus said, fire, that is to 
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say, the true cause of niotioii, but 

fir e which proceeds iiiethotricallv to ])i^U£tioii : irvp re-xyiKov 
6S^0aSii^op^ yereor/r (D.L. VI I, Tlie Stoic doctrine 

was thus a Paiitlieism, or, to be more precise, a Cosmotheisin, 
that is to say, a doctrine which deities the world. It was, 
moreover, a Materialistic 1‘antheism, for the Stoics said that 
all things are body, and that nothing exists except bodies. 

This doctrine of the Stoics shows us how Metaphysics 
had degenerated since the time of Aristotle, and yet it is true 
that we find in tlie works of tlie school not only a remarkable 
development of the proofs of tlie existence of God and of 
Providence, but also in some of them {e.fj, (deanthes, Epictetus, 
Marcus Aurelius) evidences of a religious feeling of the most 
elevated kind. 

The Stoics appear to have been the first to make use of the 
argument of universal assent, or at least to recognize its 
full worth. All men, all nations, says (Jicero, agree in 
acknowledging the existence* of the (Jods. is a Idling 
innate Omnibus vmattnn H in animo quasi irtkafpium 

ease Ifeos (l)e Nat. Deor. II, 5). The Stoics also gave a fuller 
development to the proof of final causes and of the order 
of nature. It was they who pointed out the chief facts 
upon which this argument rests, and they were also guilty 
of many of the exaggerations with which it has been 
reproached. The strongest of the proofs given by Cle- 
anthes, says ('icero, is that of the ordered movement of 
the heavens, the distinctness, variety, and beauty of the 
arrangement of the sun, the moon, and all the stars. One nee^ 
only lo ok a j th e hea ^veii s to see that the^ \ yere j iot^Ajx^^ed 
by chajice>^ Quarum reriinitt^pcetussaiis indwat non esse ea 
fortuita Deor. II, 5). It is the Stoics who ajipear 

to have invented also the argument that if the twenty-four 
letters of the alphabet were thrown at random upon the ground 
they could not fall into such order as to form the Annals of 
Ennim (De Nat. Deor. II, 37). Again, it was they who 
discovered the examples which have been so often used to 
prove that wlmt has order must be the product of intelligence. 

“ As when we enter a hou^ or school or ebur^Tand observe IhtTexact 
order and discipline and method of it, we cannot suppose that it is so 
regulated without a cause, but must conclude that there is someone who 
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commands and to whom obedience is paid ; it is impossible for us to avoid 
thinking that the wonderful motions, revolutions, and order of those many 
great bodies, no part of which is impaired by the infinite succession of 
ages, must be governed by some superior intelligent being” {Ihx(L II, 
(^h. Y). 

They cited, too, the principle that what is most perfect 
cannot come out of the less perfect, that if a whole has 
no feeling, the parts cannot have any feeling either. 

. . If the plane tree could produce harmonious lutes, surely you would 
infer that music was embalmed in the plane tree. Why, then, should we 
not believe that the world is a living and wise being, since it produces 
living and wise beings out of itself?” {[hid. II, 8). 

It is true that this reasoning is applied to the divinity of 
the world and not to the existence of a (lod distinct from 
it, but it was none the less the origin of that celebrated 
argument of Montesciuieu : ‘‘ Wliat c ^ld be_ni iii:aj^bsur(HhaiL 
to snpp^e-tk ^ a inte dig^it 

l)ei^g£l^ {Esprit des Lois, I, 1). 

The same arguments served the Stoics to prove the Providence 
as well as the existence of (lod, who is the divina providentia 
{irpoi/oia) (see Be Nat. Deor. II, 29, :18). For said they, His first 
care is to provide so that the world may persist ds long as 
possible.” Providit lit mundtis sit aptissimus ad pcrmanenduvi, 
and the strongest proof of this divine action is again to ]»e 
found in the order which exists in nature and in particular in 
final causes. 

“ ... As the ciise is made for the buckler, and the scabbard for the sword, 
so all things, except the universe, were made for the sake of something 
else. As for instance all those crops and fruits which the earth produces 
were made for the sake of animals, and animals for man ; as the horse 
for carrying, the ox for the plough. . . . But man himself was born to 
contemplate and imitate the world” {Ibid. II, 14). 

Like Fdiieloii later they reviewed all parts of the universe 
{Ibid. II, 39 et seq.) : the earth with all its beauties, the sea in its 
immensity, the numberless species of animals, the heavens and 
their wonders, the plants with their exquisitely ordered parts. 

“ . . . They have roots to sustain their stems. . . . They are clothed 
with a rind of bark to secure them more thoroughly from heat or cold. 
. . . The animals are covered, some with hides, some with fleeces, 
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some with bristles, some with feathei-s. ... All their interior 
parts are so framed and so disposed that tliere is nothing superfinous” 

(II, 47). 

They likewise dwelt on the marvellous operations of instinct, 
as for example the case of the tortoises, who scarce are born 
but that they of themselves go to seek the water they require. 
They mentioned details similar to those which are given in 
treatises on Natural Theology in the 18th century (Cic. De Nat. 
Dear. II, 49). They argued also from the faculty of repro- 
duction and from the precautions which nature has taken to 
ensure tlie nourishment and the preservation of the young, 
and cite with admiration the wonders of maternal love. 
Finally, it was they who first developed a thesis which has 
since been much criticised, but in which there is nevertheless 
some truth, namely, tliat everything was made for man, and 
that he is one of the chief ends of nature ; for, they said, 
everything was made for man and the gods, and certainly not 
for plants and animals. Ita Jit credihile deorinn ct liorndnicvi 
causa factum esse mundumy quaeque in eo snnt omnia {De Nat. 
Dear. II, 62 et seq.). 

But, like all philosophers, the Stoics could not avoid seeing 
that there was a formidable objection to their vindication of 
the ways of Providence, the objection, tliat is, of the existence 
of evil. And, here again, they were the first, if not to 
state the objection (for Plato had already done so), at least to 
suggest a means of solving it ; and their solution is still accepted 
in philosophy. Chryssipus attempted to justify Providence in 
a work entitled : That there is Twthing to find faidt with or to 
hlame in the universe : Trepi rov eyx-XiyTor elpai /mrjSe 

fiefxTTTOP €v TO) KocTfjLq) (Plut. De Repug. Stoic. 37, 1). He main- 
tained that natural evil wa s only an nomrlpi^q. ^pd^^d ^onL^ 
supervened suT)8equent ly, ex consecutione, Kara irapaKoXovOrjcrip 
pef~quasdam sequelas (Aulus Gellius, Noctes AtticaCy VII, 1, 7). 
Marcus Aurelius (VI, 36) said similarly that evils were 
eTriyevvYuxara tSov arefivwu Kai koXcov ; sort of excrescences of 
good and evil : 

“It was not,” said the Stoics, “ nature’s intention that men should be 
subject to diseases, but while creating a large number of things beautiful 
or useful, it was found that a certain number were attached to them. 
Alia $imul agnata incommoda^' (Aulus Gellius, Itrid.). 
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This is very mucli what Leibnitz says when he affirms that 
God permitted__gyil not Jjy an antec^ent volition,* but by a 
consemuni vbli^on^ 

NotwI?R§fan3ing their Pantheism, it is among the Stoics 
that we find the most lieautiful examples of religious feeling 
and true piety in antiquity. As an example of this, nothing 
could be finer than the Hymn of Cleanthes to Zeus. 

“In this Hymn Zeus is addressed as highest of the gods, having many 
names, always omnipotent . . . governing all things by law. ‘Thee,^ 
continues the poet, ‘ it is lawful for all mortals to address, for we are thy 
offspring and alone of all living creatures jjossess a voice which is the 
image of reason. Therefoie, I will forever sing thee and celebrate thy 
power, etc.’” {Tho Annent Stoics^ by Sir Alex. Grant. O.v/ord Esmys^ 
1858 ). 

With the later Stcjics, as for example Epictetus and Marcus 
Aurelius, this i)iety api)ears in a form that touclies us even 
more, and comes near to tlie highest religious feeling : 

“ Deal with me, Lord, according to Thy will. ... I am resigned to Tliy 
laws and Thy will is iny will. In all things I will praise Thy works and 
Thy benefits. ... If my daily good should fail me I shall know that my 
General commands me to sound the retreat. Him will I obey ; Him will 
I follow ; His will I shall approve and piaise, for when I came here it 
was because He willed it ; I have glorified His name, for such was my 
function towards myself, towards each man and all men.” 

The Alexandrian Theology : The Three Hypostases ; The 
Doctrine of Procession ; Descent and Return ; Ecstasy. 

The Stoic school had identified God with life o r the loorl^- 
sonL : Aristotle had defined God by intdUSence , a nd placed H im 
above the world : Plotinus, the founder of the las t gre at Gre^ 
school, t he Neo- Platonic or Alexandrian school, com bined and 

nmippptinns nf both tbo S;hninfl ano j^X r ^oCIgT^ ut 

above them all, he set a principle borrowed from Pl^, that 
of the One who is higher than intelligence and higher than the 
soul. Thus the school of Alexandria accepted a threefold God, 
a God composed of three principles or hypostases ; in a word, a 
Trinity. But there is a fundamental difference between their 
Trinity and the Christian Trinity. In the latter the three 
Persons (who are also called in Greek hypostases) are equal to 
one another, and form one and the same God in three 
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Persons. In the Alexandrian Trinity the hypostase s are not 
equal ^ thdfe^Is a fall, a descent from the One to Mnul^ \rrr\YuZ 
Mind to Soul. God is one, indeed, but He is eompc^s ed^of 
differen t elements which represent a proirr^ssivo rliininnOnn j n 
His excellence. fn tho^Gl^ristiA]^ doctrine God is; in the 

God ra diates ami develops, not in 
more perfect, but in an 


Ale Andrian doctrine - _ 

the sense of^he less perfect becoming 

ail unbro^u (Tescciit fro m ab sol u te e xcell^n^e 
t( ) tli e, lowest device of b eii] g. 

The Neo-Platonic principle of divine development is t hus th e 
principle^oLprj^gaaim (7rpo'o(^9), or of tlie descent ~7roInhighe r 
:inci|)les : ^ut Ilia. oL Jdiis 

the higher principle hows into the lower 


to low er princip 
procession is that 


without losing aiiything^oT its own 


“ God does not, as the Stoics said, pass into things. He does 
not give them })art of Himself, He communicatei^Hiinself to them, 
and, at the same time. He Himself jireserTt^r^^is original integrjty^ 
W hat comes from God is notL_the o exteri" 

singly He gives, for instance, knowledge, which may he communicated 
without being exhausted, wliich is used by him who recci\es it, with- 
out leaving Him who gives it, the torch which kindles another without 
losing its own light. It is c haracteristic of spirit ual existence th at 
it can be communicate d without being diminished. In .short, Neo- 
Pl^toinsm lias a threlTold basis : the theory of the three divine principles 
or archical hypostases ; the One, the Intelligence, the Soul, — three 
principles whicli are connected with one anothei’J^ the conc epti on of 
incorporeap^j ^mmun ication. Of the.se three principTri^fTile^^Imv^^ 
world-soul, is God as the Stoics had conceived Him. The second, 
Intelligence, is the God of Aristotle ; Hnally, the supreme principle tin? 
One, is the God of Plat o. Here we have tlie three principles of the 
three great doctriiTes of Greek philosopliy, in the self-same order as that 
in which the.se principles succeed each other in history ” (Ravais.son, E^mi 
mr in Met. dJAristote^ Vol. IT, p. 382). 


In short, three hypostases, each of which is to the one 
below it what unity is to multiplicity, and the highest of which 
is the One itself, the absolute One ; h ypostases which are so 
co nnected that e aeb_^Lq.pdH to the one t h at follows in the same 
relatioiu..m-a --^rentiig ^ its radii ; a diyiiie_ceiiij: e, which is 
multi plied, in a manner, in its ra dii7 but, at th e same time, 
never ceases to remain whole in itself^ — such is th e general 
plan of the docTrine of Plotinus {Ihid, p. 429). 
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Thkk doctriiie is a i otai of-Aiantheiein. for Plotinus accepts 
no existence except that of God ; l^ ^t it js not a Pantheism in 
yhinh (T ^)d ia ahanrlwd in the -Worl 57^i»ciI^ ^ ^rtitci^e , 
develops dnwnwar<l . ^-emains in itse ll ^mtuterap le. 
Thus, the soul remaiiis distinct from the body, although it is 


^( pS~~eM gnS^] 3 ^Ji be hodj ; the universal soul re mains di^u^ 
fi%jmJuidivijljial>je^i^ althoUgn tne'latter'^re'TIiereiy^flJaiia- 
tions of the fonner. In the same way, Intelligence does 
not become identical with the Soul, nor the Soul with 
Intelligence. 

This l)eing the case, in what sense is the Alexandrian 
doctrine a Pantheism ? ^ thathi it (lod ^ydyes 

nat iirally, awl , not l> y His own will. to suppose thattlie 

procession of the highestpruiciple was the effect of will, and 
not of nature, woidd be to suppose the existence in God 
of desire, and hence of deticieimy ; and how could per^tion 
itseTf ' lack anythimT ? ^Tjr~~thfi second place, wUl implies 
motion, but the One is immovable, therefore it is not by a free 
actrsT will that the fi rst jjrinciple gives birth to the second, 
but ^ylte very esseb fee (Smieads, III, ii, 2). So an odorous 
substance sheds its perfume; s o fire emits hea t, and^the snow 
colcf; so the sun sends forth rays of light, and tlie pup being 
too full overflows (ffnneads, V, i, 6 ; ii, 1 — see liavaisson, p. 434). 

Just as al l things conie - from-- the- One, so._do all things 
return to it. O Mcent and retm-n are t he two laws of the 
divine movement. Tins uim ble movement _explaitt8 
thing and is Tteelf the n ltovnntinn of e rTi anni ag n n.l 


tion, from abs o^lute unity to infinite multiplicity and from 
multiplicity toiinity. This r.n t.be divine ia brought 

about in the soul by unificatio n with (lo<Uau<»awVt- by ecstasy 
(«cqrxfiK^, -that is to say .by its.h&m. transporte d out of self 
and absorbed ii^God.' 

~^TKi87 thenT was the end of ancient theology. Having started 
from a world that was the All, it reached a God Who was the 
All. From the Cosmic Pantheism of the Ionics it rose to the 
Idealistic Pantheism of Plato, and- then returned to the Stoic 
Hylozoism, only to become finally engulfed in the Mystical 
Pantheism of Plotinus. Now it was that Christian theology, 
boldly separating God from the world in the doctrine of the 
creation ex nihUo, gave Him an immutable place above natui«, 
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and allowing no necessary existence to nature, assigned 
God’s will and freedom as the cause of the development of the 
universe which the Alexandrians had ascribed to the Divine 
essence and to the nature of things. 

The Religious Prohlem iti the Middle Ages. 

Mediaeval philosophy sprang from two sources : on the one 
liand, the philosophy of Aristotle ; on the other hand, Christian 
])hilosophy, whose chief representative is St. Augustine. 
(Iiristian philosophy in its turn consists of two elements — 
Jdatonism and Christianity. The i^roundwork of Christia n 
theodjcy _is borrowed from Plato, but two new doctrines were 
added— the doctrijie of Creation and of the Trinity. 

St. Augustine : Analogy between Flatonisyn ami Christianity; 
Features Peculiar to Christiari Theology; The Trinity and the 
Creation ex nihilo. 

We shall begin by pointing out the points of resemblance 
between St. Augustine and Plato (see fimile Saisset, Intr. to the 
Cite de Dieu). (1) The world is tluf result of God’s goodim^.^ 
Idato said, Be|n g free from, jealousy He~' d£m#*^lliat all 
things shoiihl .Ve_„as ^ like _llimsell as .they,.j::^ould_b£.’' St. 
Augustine quotes in the same sense the text in Genesis — “ God 
saw that it was goo d.” “ God made all things by his word^ 
and he th^ni fhpy wp.rp. ” (C?:?? Dei, IX, 20). 

(2) To St. Augustine as to Plato, ti me is an im age of eternity : 
“ All Thy yea !^, 0 JLord, a re but as one day,'' and accordm^ 
to Plato also, G od makes of eternity , which rests in unity, 
that etewml b ut divisible ima^e, which we call time .” ’ (3) 
Plato Talight that time and the world were created at the same 
thue. So al so St. Augustine : “ It cannot be denied that time 
its elf was create d.” (4) P lato ag well as St. Augustine con- 
siders that evij is merej j^ ^le iie^ i tioir""Qr~gQQ^7^^^ it 
disap pears entirely whmi things are regarded as a. -whol^ {Civ. 
De{, XI, xxii ; XII, iv). (5) B^h Jiold the ^ujreig ^ (lood Ao 
be^theJmitgJiion^o^^ “ all philosnp hcrn yiold to thr 
Pla tonists who teach that hap^nes^li^ not thf 
of llbdy or mind, but in tlm enjoyment of God ” {Civ. De%\ll\ 
viii). (6) The theory of ex^^ion, In which happiness is con- 
nected with virtue, and misefy with vice, is also common to 
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both j)hilosophers. j^vil ^me ^om foreseeingij 

permittecji^it, aiid^y HisTro^fleiice ^^lat( 

LawSy Bk. X; vi ; V, i and x: VlI\I). 

These are the principles common to Platonism and Ohristira 
Philosophy ; let us now see in what they differ. 

Firstly t he creat ion ex nilii lo. At the dawn of Cheek 
Philosophy, the world was t??st "considered as existing of U self. 
Idniusophers began to look about for the material principle 
ourof which it was evolved (water, air, fire). Tlten a distinc- 
tfon was luade between niatlm* and a motor principle (love and 
hate). Next an orgariizing principle was invented (tlie pov(^ of 
Anaxagoras)." 

With Socrates and Plato the principle of intelligence became 
more and more distinct from matter, and_ with A ristotle is 
entirely separated from it. Matter, lio we ver, continued to exist 
conjointly with the organizing principle ; but tliis matter 
liecame less and less significant. Instead of being chaos or a 
complete mixture of all corporeal substances, it was now no 
more than the passive princii)le of the universe, the purely 
j)otential, the indefinite, indeterminate, to aopifTrov, Plato 
had even called it the Non-being, and appeared sometimes 
to identify it with space, (»r the void. To arrive at the 
doctrine of creation, it only remained to make of this relative 
Non-being an absolute Non-l)eing, in fact to make it disappear. 
T1 le (rod of the Timaeus w hs still n o r a (lod who 

was architect or organize r ; Uie Phri s tinn ^-od ie-rr-f - reetinf^ ^led 
“ TTbw didstThou make heaven and ear th ^ ” says St. Augustine, 
'C . . it was not as a human worker fashioning body from 
body . . . nor did st Thou hold anything in Thy hand where- 
with to make l^eaven and earUi. For whe nce y()uldat-Thou 
liTTVerXvTiat Thou hadst n ob ma d e whereof to mal^e anything ? 
Theref ore Thoiy didst speak apd tlipy made, and in T hy 
Word Thou mad^ these thi ngs’’ {Conf, XI, v). 

"" ^n d as^'TlTid^reates the^^orld out_ .aLii(Ahiug^-so also di d 
He cre ate it directly and without inte rm^di^itp On 

this po int St. Augustine . separates himself fr^i Plato, who in 
the’^Tiraaeiis relates that the \vorId.: ms creat ed by secondary 
g odsTin ider the dire c tion of the sovereign Ood , as if it were 
beneath His dignity to put His own hand to the tas k. The 
gods and the angels, are not^ the creators of animals anyjuore 
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the Trinity. No doubt the T rinity is a mystery and a do^ma , 
and as such belongs rather to theol ogy pr oper, b ut tli e Fathers 
of the Church an^St. Augustine hinis^ f requentl y mad e use , 

facility the* coinprohens of this inysterious dogma. Thus 
St. Augu stine finds an image of the Trini ty jii all createcL 
aiid^speciaTJy iji the^'huiiuiii sou l. 

^“ AU^tbe ct;oi tte^t'}ii tigs wliich di ^ne^art^iat^rocluced manifest in ilif iii- 
and To rtfr^TfiTm UeiV ^ cjv^ed^iu^ifJxag 

aKmd oT^ityT^bodiejrfntv tTieir iiature antrthelwurhas spinj ; eveiy 

cert< ^i form, so bodies a(la])t 


tlienjaelv^i^^^to^Ji^iu^ and souls, to sciences andaT^ ; Tind 

thus it is that we tiiu Un bodies weigirTtiim ^tiiadionTltTK^^ love 

Tlmj^^is^ic^ature, jm t^bst^iye^ b\i^ we see iiTlT^ome these 
three thiiigs ; iirat^ijiatjt^j^ •sec<>iKll^^ tlTat it is iifsuelyjn' hucIi a 
n^ner ; thirdl^that i^exij^s inasnuicli as (xod js^in it. T he first guali j ^ 
nu mifests the very cause of nature whence all tilings spring ; the second 
manifests the form ac cording to which all things are (tisposed and 
oi ^aniy^ed ; U md_jiia^ a i n th e b^>nx 

tilings dw^ll. N^, bidng^cfunes^nroipuie'^a^^^TT^ 


and permanence from 



In the soul these three ([ualities are revealed in another 
form, but are still an image of the Trinity. 


“ I could wish that men would consider these three things that are in 
themselves. These three are far other than tlie Trinity ; but 1 speak of 
things in which the many exercise and prove themselves, and feel how far 
other they be. But the three things I speak of are, to Be, to Know, and 
to Will. For I Am, I Know, and I Will ; 1 Am Knowing and WTlling ; 
andl Know myself to Be and to Will ; and I Will to Be and to Know. In 
these three, therefore, let him who can see how inseparable a life there 
is,— even oiie life , one mii^and one essence ; finally, ho w jnseparablp 
the disUnction, and yet it is distwwtki^^ XIII, xi). 

This mediaeval theadicy AYjas„lQrmed^-theu^_out of some 
elemeijds^j which were not new, sirm£> , they were derived 
f rom Aristotle and Plat o, an d other eiemeiits, which wer e 
furnis hed principally by St.^ Aug netine. We shall, as is 
usual in treatises on natural theology, divide the subject 
into two parts: firstly, the proof^f the existence of God* 
secondly, the nature of God ; 
of these two questions sepafately. 
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Proofs of the Existence of God given in the Middle Ages : 
“ Via Emhunhat “ Via Aseitatis ’ ; A Priori Argnment 
or the Argmnent of hi. Anselm ; Objection made by Gannilo. 

In the Middle A^es the proofs of the existence of God were 
classed under two heads, and the methods employed reduced 
to two, the first of which was called the vi n envinentiae . and 
the second, the ina aseitatis. The fir&t.^ piethoJ consists Jn 
reas miin^rfroi^the evidences of j^c TrfectionJto be fo uiurin the 
wfjir Td^o Absolute perfection . xliis was a senn^e^iriml 
metliod. In the second, the essenc e of God Iiunself wajj 
made the startiinr point whence j ^yistence was inferred ^ 
and this was a purely rational oi^^^>r/e>7Snethod. Tliese two 
pr()()fs *wel'e presented in their and impressive 

form hy the celebrated Anselm of Ganterhury, who borrowed 
tf^ first from Plato, hut was himself the author of tlie second. 

I^E ven as what is jus t^is so only t hrough the present*!^ of j uHti(»e, so 
what is ^oocT is^o only hecauHC of the presence of j^oodness] ^>w, 
wlio (^n doubt th;it th at. thro ii < r]i wliic li things aic j^ood is t])e 
Supreme Good? Tt is, therefore^ necessary that there exists a Being 
s u pl^eni ely ~great and supreiTfety good, th<it Is to say i\\Q sxtmian m of 
all e xisting tliinirs, H id est A nrn'iMLm omniuvi (niiW 

{Monolog eh. Tl). 


The same idea is more precisely expressed hy Albertus 
Magnus and Thomas A([uinas {Compend. Thcologic. Vcrit. c. 1). 

All .croatiij;^” s^iy^ Albertus, ‘^cry out to us that there is aJ.lodj 
for Jbe beauties of the^vvorlSTiear^ to~i siim^ ine^ lieaiJtv^ Its 

~ P I ~ ■ ■ , i ~~i J| 

sweets to a aup rem^s wegtness , w iiat is hignest in it to sonietfiThg 
higher thrnraTT, wh at i.s pure to purity itselL Pvlchm pidcherrimmUy 
dulcia dulcissinium^ mhlirnia altissinmni^ pura purimmumP 

A([uinas d wells on the fact of comparisoa fjiPf] 
things, and s hows that, for this comppvTHon to I >o poKsjhtgpthere 
must be an absolute as unit of nmasiire^ 


fiefe e^osts , therefore, some Bemg^hjchifl in r j e^rd to^^ thirds t^ 
<iaii8e of meir beauty^’ndpei^ection, and this is what we callGod” 
{Suhvfttd fheocog. 1, qT2). — - 

Again, Alexander of Hales says: ‘"If th ere were no Sovereign 
Good, no Absolute Go od, there tnigh t stiH- be black and whi te. 
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but there would be no such thing as goocr' {Sumwa Theolog, I, 
q. 3, a. 9). 

These conceptions were all derived from Plato through the 
medium of St. Augustine, but there is a celebrated proof 
which belongs peculiarly to the Middle Ages, the so-called 
a priori proof of the existence of God, or the Ontological 
argument. 

In the construction of this argument whicli bears his name, 
St. Anselm sets out from the idea that in order to prove the 
existence of God to atheists, one must meet them on a common 
ground, that is, one must start from a principle which is 
accepted on all sides. This principle is the mere conception 
of God; fc^ what atheists deny is not the of ^ 

but His existence , and they must be aide ^^conceive what 
Uiey deny. The idea (Z Gotr^TJf^ the^Hetinitmir' oP^odT^iiaj' 
t heiV-fa^T admittecT^ith common consent, botli by those ~wiro 
b elieve in God and by those who do not . Tf, therefore, from 
t his idea itself it wer^)^sible by pui^ reagonlnu^ ^ ^eilui^ 
exlsTence^^e j^ut d'Tiave^^ deinon ?EiatioiTT)f 

^fewn this postulate, Anselm takes for granted 
the following definition: G od is a being of s\ich a^ti n^ ^that 
H is iin iy^i ble to conceive any ^eater. ^om^^thuT^de^iitioi 
he drawiTlie following concliisioir: ^ • 


“ Tliia go od, w hich i>s such that it is i mpossible to co n ceive any 
greater, cannot exi st in tl m niin d only ; fo r we re^t so, it would be 
pg^ible to^^cQu ^ive a that wa^ ^ tjgxiater, nai^ly^^^ one^jvi^ 

not^ idy iirtlie iTwe can conceive 

a goocTWlueh weJcfeunable to conceive as being without existence, this 
good would be greater than one we are able to conceive as being without 
existence, therefore the latter, contrary to our definition, would not be the 
greatest good conceivable ” {Proslogiumy Oh. II). 


Even in the Middle Ages, there were many wiio opposed this 
argument. The monk Gaunilo wrote a work against St. 
Anselm's theory which contains the germs of all the criticisms 
made in modern times by Gassendi and Kant (Gaunilo, Liber 
pro insipienteX IJe begm^by questioning wh ether we have, 
within us th^dea of G o^^n other words, whetimr God exists 
i n the mind,- --^wttt cfr wSs the major premiss of the argument ; 
then he asks whetSher, because we -have the idea oF God, it is 
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permissible to infer from this that God exists objectively and in 
reality. These two Ejections cover the whole argument. As 
regards the first point, his dilemma runs thus : Either God 
exists in the mind after the manner of other things which may 
be true, or false, or doubtful, or He exists in the mind in such 
a way that it is impossible to coilceive Him withoivE cdffieiving 
Him at the same time as existing. In the first case nothing can 
be inferred as ^JSis, existence ; since ex hy ^oihesiA t would be the_ 
same withl^j Him as with other thingl^Rfiichiiiay or maxilpt 
exist. Ill the second case, what had to he proved is assumed 
in the principle, and tlie ^di’^inction which ouX- Stax^^ 
point, that is, the di^nction between TiocT^d His existence, 


has ])een abandoned. 

He then proceeds to attack directly the major premiss of 
the argument, and affirms that we have not t he idea of God : 
“ For,” says he, “ the thing which is God Ijcaimot^^ 
itself au(l 1 cannorToiTir'an'"ide^^ since 

i^ i s preci8elv"" ^its"^ es^^ |s^^not^ing"~^^ 

toi^/’ He even goes so Tiir^^'’''to’^s^ bbatTomis^nu^ 


sou^, littcrarinm sonitian^ 

As regards the argument itself, (launilo, using an ingenious 
conij)arison, brings forWcirdT tiie Jodowing ol)jection : 

3 




‘[Truth is one tliingViiW thouirht in anoth er. Hence, although it is t rue 
that I can co nceive j^^ji^ thing which is .such thatTlIajihoF coh( ^pivo 
thing greatei\JjiiH t^tli heard and unclei slued la ho far merely lilce^ 
picture not yet paTntgftrwhich only exists ipHtTiTTmimTof the painter. ” 

I conceive,^’ says’ he, “a happy isle d^fig htH. such an iwland that 

one c annot c()n ceive~ofre"'^hc jt’e~beSuti fu'r What folTo wa froiii this ? That 
the island exists m reality aii^ ^jt exists ij oj^ln^rmnd fo r if such an isIandT 
(which is suohr lliat I cailikiD conceive one more beautiful) ( lid not exist in 
reality, 1 7!0Utd'cmicmve anoth^ that waT'hTfyfe 'L'eaiitiFul still, an island, 
that is, wlirch dill reslty'exist^'T 


It is to lie regretted that St. Anselm did not think fit to 
refute this ing enious obiey^<ion. He only replied to the first, 
namely, that t^^^ idea bf g 5!^ » Do you mean 

that we have not a complete knowledge of God as^He is ? This 
I grant, but what follows ? Be oaupf^^ we eannrrt~ioo'k at the snn 
d oes it follow that we are blind ? Everylmperfect thingTmpl iefi 
something that is more perfect ; th^re theref ore bg'someT 
thm^which iB'-absohrcety that there is nothing more 
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perfect.” St. Anselm moreover^Jh^^ altered 

hisa^umi^ when he accused 

onT^j^ia^ ^roof and notjiijm^owii (Em. 

Saisset, De mria argumenti Anselmi fortuna). 

But it was not only a more or less recusant monk who 
pronounced against St. Anselm's argument : some of the 
greatest authorities in scholastic philosophj' were opposed to 
it, the first in importance among these being Thomas Aquinas. 


Granted,” he says, “ that a person nndei-stands this word (rod to signify 
something so great that it is impossible to conceive anything greater, it 
does not follow that by this he understands that what this word signifies 
exists in reality, for as yet it only exists in the ap prehensipn of his 

understanding.” 

«*' — 

And; laying liold of the weak point in Anselm's argument, 
he makes the following profound remark : 

“ Since ( 4od is His own real being, and since His essence is hidden from 
ua (m m quod sit nos lateat\ the |)roposition ‘ God is ’ is no doubt known 
oTTlaelf, but it is known in itself, and not in any relation to us.” 

Thomas A(juinas,^e^rying the same idea further, says, even 
more clearly {S^tmma conira Gentiles I, 11): 



We may' say, then, that in general the Schools were against 
tlxe 0!ltologi(:;al-,-.afgument. " G erson even says, Ncscio^quis 
insipientior sit, an is qiti putat hoc sequi {Dcmdi, si est'"'in 
intellectn, esse et in re) an insipiens qni dixit in corde suo : Non 
est Deus (see Saisset, p. 34). I )uns Scotus also pronounces against 
the ai'gument (D. Scoti, OperifTV'^'^^cst^^uprd ITtlaph, I, 9, 12). 
Oil'TlTe~onier hand, it was defended by Bonaventura and Henry 
of (lEenT^see^S&v^^, }). 35)i 


Othe^' Proofs of the Existence of God: Impossibility of an 
Infinite Chain of Causes ; Proof “ a contingentia m%indi '' ; Proof 
of a First Mover ; Proof from Final Causes ; Proof hy the Idea 
of Perfection, 

Generally speaking, most of the other known proofs of the 
existence of God are to be found in mediaeval works. 
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1. of am infinRe^mii^f ^a^isea : 

Given a thing tbji^t is caused, it must have been caused either by noth- 
ing, or by itself, or some other thii^ ^That it was caused by nothing is 

i 111 possibleT?^ nothing causes nothing, therefore it must be caused by 
some other thing. Let us call this term A ; if A is not first cause it must 
be an efficient second cause, that is to say, a cause» which is onlyefficient by 
virtue of some other thing. Let this'^her efficient cause be B. We 
shall reason about B in the same way as about A, and so on ad infinitum. 
But an infinite reg^fiaai niv-4ft-4m|oossible ; therefore there, must be ^ first 
necessary cause, ’whicTi^Tuiving'no antecedent, can at no time be posterior 
to itself ; for that there j |mu Id 1>© oirole- in the series of causes_i3 contra- 
dictory (Duns Scotus, Sentmt, I, disIT^, i\. 2). 

Ockaiii upholds tlie same ai'gument, but in his demonstration 
there is one important point to be noticed : in order to avoid 
an i nfinite n3g ression, he dwells, like Descartes, more on 
the ronseznojUm^i the Universe by (lod than on its productiQUy 
because ^nie ^lie one conception requires an actual cause, the 
other, strictly speakino, does not. 

“ It would seem,” he says {Sent(*nt, dist. 2, (p 10), “that the priority of 
the efficient cause can be proved with more evidence with respect to the 
conservation of a thing by its 04iuse than with respect to its production 
thereby. The reason of which may, perha))s, be that it is difficult, if not 
impossible, to jirove that there is not an infinite progression in causes of 
this kind {i.e. in producing causes). B ut there is no infinite progression in 
preservin g causes^ for if it is possible to conceive producing causes as 
not bpin|r ^;iY fm Ur nnn uinnnt conni^ivp p reserving causes without 

actual infirntndeAh 

2. The proof a contingent ia viundi is also to be found in 
Scholastic works. — 

It is evident that there is something which exists of itself, a nd has 
exi sted from all eternity . Otherwise there must have been a time when 
nothing existed, not even that which belonged to the future, since He who 
was able to give existence to Himself as well as to others, was not (Richard 
of St. Victor, Trinitate,^ I, Ch. viii). What is mutable cannot have 
exis ted always, for what could not remain ^eA as long as it was present. 
sh ows that the moment before it was, it was not. It Lis thus that nature 
p roclaimy f her ^a.ki>r I'Hngh of St Viptor, Dp. Sanrammi. Pars III, 1, 
Chap. x). Tli at which may n ot be has not always bee n. If all things are 
such that it is possible for them not to be, there must have been a time 

^ See Descartes (3rd Medit.) ; “ And it is very manifest that we have here to 
do not so much with the cause that once gave me being, as with the cause that 
preserves me now in being.” 
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when nothing existed. But if this were the case, then, even now nothing 
would exist ; for what is not, only begins to be through what is. There- 
fore, jdK^fiillggjyrejttot^pur^ t here is something which i s 

necessary (Thom. Aq. Summa Theologiae^ I, qu. 2, a. 3J. ' 

3. In a more particular sense the proof a c^irt^entia^ 
mundi is the same as Aristotle s proof of a first mover, which 
is reproduced almost word for word by Thomas Aquinas. ' 


“ What is moved is moved by something. To impai*t motion is nothing 
else than to cause something to pass from potentiality to actuality. Now 
dTlhin^’an be changed from potentiality to actuality only by something 
whicj^iskaetual. But this cannot be carried back ad infinitum^ for the 
•a ^ondary^ lii^vers <mTy Impart motion because they are themselves moved 
by "the fir st mover, just as a stick only moves a tiling through the motion 
of the hand.” 


4. The proof to wliidi the Scholastics appear to have given 
least attention is that of final causes^ no doubt because this 
proof rests largely on experience, wliich they were always 
inclined to sacrifice to reason. Still St. Bonaventiira says : 


“ HewlmjsjTiQt illumined tli e_^ en d o u r c)f ^ tj^d Jjlu ngs js^blind^ 

He wTioisnot^wak^^ nature’s niai^xoices isdeafT^^tewhcTi^ 
ledlSy^airUiese'tliii^^ iyraiseT5o3Ts“cmm 


Thomas Aquinas expresses the same thought in a inore 
scientific way when he says : 


“We see that certain things which do not possess reason, for example, 
natural bodies, Ygt^ t towards their enef^ since they often and frequently 
act in the same way so as to f u j fil their end Whence it follows that it-is 
not through chance, but throughTntention that they attain theiiiencL. But 
things that are unconscious UanhotTehd to an end unless they are directed 
by an intelligent and conscious cause. There is therefore an int(^)i'gept 
Being by whom all things are directed towards their end, and this Being 
we call God ” {Summh TTieol. I, qu. 2, a. 3). 


5. Lastly, the Scholastics were not ignorant of the proof 
which was expounded with such eloquence by Bossuet, the 
proof namely which rests on the thesis that i mpeHection pre- 
supposes perfection. 


“ O myjfMiul,” says Gerson, in a passage which Bossuet appears to have 
imitated, I cannot know the^ without knowing _thjr .beiiig .and thiufi 
es^nce ; and I cannQt|know w^ t is imperfect as thou art k tiaw- 

in y what is perfect thgr efore^Anow nothing withoi^ knowing 

God, aj^le ast as it w ^e in^His^ha BSw^^Gerson, Opera, 1728, I, p. 104). 
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As might be expected, we also find in the works of 
medi aeval philog p phors. a nd especially in those of the mystics, 



which rests on the \ yarniii g of thel mmai) 


the proof 
soul after 


C Wisdom (sapient ia) is to know and to follow Qo d hi s ud ^ rmume^ 
tha t we i(jish jla\^ht (niliiTsapia^^S^ Hin^SJ®. He who loses not this 
relTsK is happy (Hugh of Sairit_V ict^ De^nihus Uominu^ C>li. LXVII). 
“ G(hpo(jl^Jiili^^ leav£T^*con5:fii;n8 ; f ^r fro 3i),,t ^iult i^^ 
hurmiTv hide ^ yself . Throw^mthe burden of these laborious disc ussi ons, 
descend into 

but (to(1. "^trTjoc h if m )t 'N^J2i25''^sInnl I^Ti ml the^ ? Ansel] 

Proslog inm , ( 

Theories held in the Middle Ages concerning the Nature 
of God ; Theism and Pantheism ; The Theodicy of Thomas 
Aquinas. ^ ^ ’ 

Havmg examined the proofs of tlie existence of God, we 
now pass on to Theodicy proper, that is to say, to the^scieiKie 
of th e natu i^, q 1 God, and of His Gn 

this subject we find in the Middle Ages two currents of opinion. 
Firstly, the nx tttnrlr r r th r rtd in y whi n b wan l ^nnrMl o n t bn dof ;. 
trinesjxf Aristotle and St. Augustiw. Secondly, an irregular 
and pantheistic theodicy derived from the schools of Alexandria 
and of the Areopairi te. The first, whicTTAvas appr()ved ))y the 
Church, prevailed in the schools, and was the only one openly 
taught ; the second, wliich flowed parallel with, or rather, 
beneath the other, was taught more or less secretly by the 
here tical _a ects and in the Aral^chools. The one_found its 
greatest representative and higliest authority in Thomas 
Aquinas; the other was, a s y s t e m atic- and complete 
development by two writers only, who belonged to different 
ages — Scotus Erigena and Eckart. T he first of t hese the o- 
dicies w as to be the foundation of the religimm pbilna ^ipliyL^- 
the ^yen^joth^en^ and the second, that of the German 
philosophy of religion in the nineteen th ,CjejDtury. 

Let’iis first give a summary of the doctrine of St. Thomas 
Aquina^. 

We have already seen that, according to^A^unaavtl^^ 
of God is 1 ^ knji^ to u s in^Iseff^^Uit ^oxjly_by_^^ 
^cmrtia ThM. I, q* 12, art. 1, ad 1 ; and I, V\ q. 3, a. 4, 
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ad 2).^ God* s being ia identical with His essence (I, I**, 
q. 3, a. 4). * Whence it follows, as St. Xriselni saw, that His 
existence must be deducible from His essence ; but although 
this proposition is true in itself, it is not true for us, who only 
know this essence in its effects. Thus we_ cannot know wliat 
God is in Hiinsftl f (I, V\ (p 1, a. 7, ad 1) ; but wcl^ never 
thel ess able to affirm that, for the very r eason that He is the 
Bmng which subsists of itsel f, His being is differe nt fro m thaT 
of creatures (I, I®, q. 3,^^. 2, "ad 3, and a. 4, luT 1) at 

the same time one may also say that H e is the beii^of 
cr eatures, not as their form and matter, but as their e^cie^ 
ca use n ([. X a H\ In Hims elf, C}od, as Aristotle 
pure actuality ; in other vvordsT^^i bsolute perfection (1, I", cp 4, 
a.~l, concl., and q, 3, a. 1, concL), and t>eca«siTte is pure 
ac tuality, pure fo rm without matter (q. 3, a. 3,'75biicL>, js 
n ot the form of the body fcp 3. ar8), nor the so ul of the world 
(IhifL concl.). ^ ‘ 

Hp Ij iinself is iio j^ bodxiil* 3, a. 1) : J^uo^essesjio 
Q^^ptJjy ^nploj^ (q. 3, a. 1, ad 1). ^ absohj ^)^ 

(q. 3, a. 1, and (p 9, a. 1, concl.). Sji ^ ne^ im ie 
lim substaiij;^' becomes identical \\ntlifoim (q. 3, a. 3, Ij, and 


eveiTthe term substance is only appropriate4;o Him in so far as it 
indicates that which subsistsjiir^itself (q. 29, ad ’4), ^ot] 
gon^ngL 3 jithiji,Jj[iillgelf^^ in creator s, 

Oportet oimimm reram 

Hones remkre in Deo secundum eminentiorem modum (q. 4, a. 2, 
concl.). Although God is distinct from His ertatureg, these have 
not a being that is commensurable with God, for God and the 
created thing taken together do not form something that is 
greater than God by Himself (II, q. 103, a. 3, ad 1 and 3 
and 2). G od Js infimte, no^ ^ith a material infinitu de, bpj^ 
with a^ jormal mfinit^ e iiiaginu ch as^ i^Hiiu. fqnn^Jb^liot 
Umtfed by in a ttci\ jBSing pure,^;^^^ H ^self 

'nFrom the consideration of the essence of God in itself, we 
iiQW pass to His divers attributes, and we shall begin by 
examining the question of divine knowledge. God poss 


knowledge (q. 14, art. 1); for beings that know are superior to 


^ The following is the meaning of these abbreviations : the prima primae, first 
part of the first part ; question 3 ; article 4, answer to the second argument. 
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beings that do not know, because they possess not only their 
own form, but also the forms of other beings. £od, being pure 
for m, contains the form of every form, and c()ns^qu entl^ 
p6ssesses knowledg e in the highest degree, : but, as the p erfec - 
tion s of creatures exLstr in God in an eminent wa y, God s 
knowled ge isnSt of the same kind as human knowledge , being 
neithjeX-aL-Al-Uality nor jiiji^bit, but a sul^gtance and a^piire 
acti vity . Hence G ods comprehension is always actual, and 
He needs ne ither to comb ine nor to divide : in7)ther words. His 
knowled^^ does not proceed either* by an^sis or by synthesis 
(q. U, a. 14, COncL). Gnd^^'knowledao is'nnt disonrsiye, 
intu itive an d sim ultaneous (I /nd, a. 7). Hut what are the 
objects oTIhe divine kliowledge ? In the first Orwl 

knows ami joinders tands Himself (q. 14, a. 2 and 3). S^ondl y^ 
God ^ vUU WF? ()ther"thiiigs b e s i d e s ' Himself (Ibu/. a. 5), and not 
onh ^irr^a general and abs tract way, TTuT in an eminent and 
hiir lier manner, in as much as He contain lTwitlnn ]fiimseTf‘"tlK^ 
])er f action (jf all beings (Ibid, a. G). He knows indi vidual 
thi ngs as s ucli, and by the same ac t as general things. I n the 
divine un oerstan ding tlie universal id ea is not ai^ri^Hl at l)y 
abstr action , l)u t is the pniicgtle of pa rticular things, and HJ s 
in the jieiieral that God sees the p iirt.iAnlRr f JMd art. 11). Ho 
does not, as Aristoth^ thought, lower Himself by knowing 
things inferior to Himself (([. 22, a. 3, ad 3). There are in 
God two kinds of knowledge. The knowledge of vision and 
the knowledge of simple or mere intelligence^ ((p 14, a. lb 
con cl.) Clod possesses not tmly intelligence) but -will (q. 19, 

a. 1). For will is- a conse([uence’ of intelligence; inclination 
towards goodi'jein^iot hing else than appetit e. an(l_ a2)petLte, 
when ^ its obje ct is sensibl e, is called sensible appetite, and 
wheints ob ject is intelligible, is "called intelligible appetite, and 
is will. In reality, w ffT is the very being of God, though it 
can be distinguished fropi it rationally orl)y al)stractioh (q. 19, 
a. 2, ad 1). Thoinas Aqumas asserts that God^Js^fre e, but he 
does not clearly explain how he conceives this Treedom. He 
makes a distinction between an absolute and “arliy pothetical 

^ By knowledge of vision St. Thomas means knowledge of things which exist 
or which, without actually existing, have existed or will exist ; and b v^now- 
lrdf; r; nf flimpl n int i rnicrnr nj he me ans kaowledyg of ”i^hffih n^vAn 

exist, but which might exist on a certain hypothesis. 
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necessity. itself ; hypothe- 

tical necessity is the necessity in virtue of wfnSTa thing is, if 
it is. For example, the proposition Socrates is seated, is 
necessary hypothetically ; for, assuming that he is seated, then 
he is not standing ; but this is not absolutely necessary. So 
it is with the will of (Jod in its relation to finite things. 
He wills them necessarily, if He does will them ; but He 
does not will them by an absolute necessity, because they 
do not f^T (q. 19, a. 3, concl.). (locfls 

therefore free (IbuL a. 10). His will i s perfec t (q. 14, a. 2, ad 3). 
Its special object is the e ssence of <iod, th at is to say, goodness 
(< 1 . 19, a. 1, ad 3). Hut al ^njgli i ioct, in _Lh o fiv^t place, esse n- 
tially wills Himself, He may alsowill other things beside^ 
l^nnselLJc^^ tlre^ ^es^ nce^o TThe '^wnT^t ^^ 

as much as^lpos^le to ^ofTiei^ tl7e ^ooiTl Flm The 

divine will is .the refore < Hspci^d'‘^ o xcffffmu^^ goo dness 

ter creatures t)y' ''refeci;hig in them ((|. 

Aciuinas distingui^ies in_(j od ai ^nteeeden t and iicomegaent 
wiir’tq^ToT^Z'X^^ rlie^antecec^^ is tliat'^^ich 
wiII ^H thing _ii ])solutely , inJepen(T eiuly"(^ ciimi m^^^ ; aTid 
fe^' ^conseqiient* ^ is ^^tH^ one wliict i^viUs a t hing jJ^ith 
r^erence^ ^ cert am ^iim^iiisto^^ Foy^e^am ph^ the judg e 
wTn8 j)y"air^ ^ ever^in an should li^: h^^, 

witl ia consequent will that the homicide should l)e hung. In 
the same way, fiod willa with an antemlent will tliat aljj men 
b^^^sayecb^^bi^witl ^ conse(|uent will tliat sinners be puni s hed. 
There is another distinction between volu ntas bene vl aciti^ md 
volu ntas sign i. The former is the inne r of (TqcL the latter. 
His ^ilTas manifested by sig.ns^ (q. 19, a. 12). 

On the^ctrine of the divine will de pends t h e doctrine of th e 

there Ts^ ^velnr GodTjfor 

isToy^q. being th^ 


beinifs in nroportioh ^ a. f), 

A^r^ards the Mpiestiom whether ft ogrHoVgi*^ anyt hing else 
besides Himself, it is the same question as whether He k nows 
anything lel^ besides Himself, and is solved in the same way. 

^According to St. Thomas there are five signs: Pro hibition , Persuasion, 
Precept, Counsel, and Operation (q. 19, a. 12). ^ * 
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God possesses not only will, but power (cp 25, a. 1) ; but 
power is not in itself a special atTHTmte, it is p art of Hia 
essence (q. 25, a. 1, ad 2) ; for every being a cts in proporti on 
ty^t he amount of actuality it" possesses (Ihid.'). an4it is active 
power only that belo ngs to (4od and iiqt pas sive powev. (q. 25, 
a. 1). G(5d^ being all actuality is omnij3otenceJ(q. 25, a. 5), 
and can do anything that does lyt inii ^’’"l3o^ (ip 7, 

a. 2, ad 1, and (p 25, a. 3 and 4*). H e nrSy^alter the o ij^^ 
He has Himself established (II, T', q. 1Q>^; a. 6, conch), Hinit He 
can do nothing that is not in accordance with His wis(^au^nd 


goodness { b 1“, q. 21, a. 4, conch). 

'^QjyXOceed^JpU^ relation to 

jj^>yc^ldpj( hxhs fundamental attribute is thaToT^ a. Creator ;j 
in other words, He can make sometliing out of Miothing* ((p 45, 
a. 1, conch), and He alone can create {Ibid, a. 5). There 
is no creation in the works of nature and of art, for these 
works always presuppose some pre-existing matter {Ibid, a. 8). 
('reati on is the work of mind and of will, and consecjuently of 
a pe rson (q,^ 9. a. 4 and 45, a. 6, conch). If Tiod is a creator, 
if He'creates l)y His intelligence and His will, it follows that 
tlie universe as a whole has not always existed (q. 46, a. 1). 
At this point Aquinas replies to the arguments given by 
Aristotle in proof of the eternity tl^- world, and he appears to 
think that Aristotle did not seriously uphold this thesis. At 
the same time, the doctrine that the w orld_ ha d a beginning 
r-arnigt bp. prnvfHl bv r(^asoii. and can only be established bv 

f aith (qj ^46, a. 2). ^ ir ~ ' ^ 

Gp(Hsnot.^nlyJJ^^ ll<jsjal^soJ?roy^ (cp 22, a. 1). 

For all^Al^at js_goc)d ^in cre^ ires con^ from jCjj^d ; Jig^sjtlie 
cau ^of,thp Uy wldclT alLtl^gs, are_ J^ ^ 

( rb^ (5Qi^."h l^\ddencecompriseru^^ 
tion of the universal order an d the p roduction of uiis orde r 
((p 22, a. 3, conch). The Atheists (Democritus, Epicurus) 
denied providence altogeth^, and believed that everything was. 
subject to chance. Others believe that providence only 
extends to incorruptible beings, to the heavens. But Divine 
Providence embraces al l creatures (q. 22, a. 2, conch), *and, more- 
over, it acts on them (Iirectly‘"and without any intermediary 
{Ibid. a. 3). “ 

Although Aquinas affirms that God can do nothing contrary 
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to His wisdom and goodness, he is not an optimist after 
the manner of Leibnitz and Malebranche, who taught that God 
could not do otherwise than choose the best of ail possible 
worlds. On the contrary, ||,ccording to St. Thomas, God can 
always ma ke better tilings than those which he has mad g 
(q. 25,7x. 6). For^he.jiiyine j ^mlnes^J s an^cons^ 
qiienUy far groater^an tlm minm^r^ ,, His creatures , how^^' 
great tmitinay[|^^^ and for- this sannr reason it is in His 
P^^ir]]to"]ct^e^ other than^iul^^^:^^^ ^<r"tTia acTH e 

hijtSjxiade,^ 

At the same time, God s divine omuipot.eiiee does not permit 
of His committ ing sin; ( T(^)ct is impeccable (q. 25, a. "3, ^'ad 1^). 
Hut if God is the creative and providential cause of the world, 
why does evil exist ? KvU is. n.Qt realA^ng ((p 48, a. 2, ad 2), 
and yet it is not a pure^ixegation. Evir_is the privation of 
good ad 1). It^jan only be conceived throii gli good 

(q. 14, a. 10, ad 4). IF evil exists, absolute evil does not 
(q. 49, a. 3). Evil is etther mntural ^physical) or luoraL 
Aquinas says very little about natural evil, which is not real, 
since it is only a privation. The true evil is the moral, whicli 
is divided into two kinds — the rnaluni culpae and the malum ^ 
pocndc (q. 48, a. 5). In any case, God is only the catise of 
qyiT by an accident, and , moreove r. He is the cause of the 
malum poenae only and not at all of the malum cidp ae (q. 49, 
a. 2, concl.). 

In a jvv ord, God is the efficient, exenrplary, and, iiiml caua c 
of all things^ ~44). This hTTTmda embraces and expre'sses^the 
whole of the theodicy of SL Thomas. 

Irregular Theology in the Middle Ages : Pantheistical Doc- 
trines; Dioiiysius the Areopagite ; Scotus Erigena ; Amalric 
of Bena, and David of Dinant ; Eckart, 

Besides the orthodox theology, of which Aquinas was the 
chief representative, there existed throughout the Middle Ages 
a covert system of Pantheism which was characterized by two 
fundamental ideas: (1) God reduced to absolute u nity, ab OTe 
all difference muL all jc pmprehens ion. (2) God, as not (^y 
Hl^auserbutTlhes^ and essence of individual beings. 

This philosophy, which was derived from the school of 
Alexandria, had as its principal representatives Dionysius the 
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Areopagite, Scotus Erigena, Amalric of Bena, David of 
iJinant, and lastly, Meister Eckart and the German mystics 
of the 14th century. Mention must also be made of the 
Arab and Hebrew ramifications, such as, for instance, the 
doctrine of Averrocs and Avicebron, etc. We shall do 
no more than point out the general features of these 
doctrines. 

In his mystic theology and in his Treatise on Divine Names, 
1 )ionysius the Areopagite, or the pseudo-Dionysius, remarks that 
there are two kinds t)f theology ; ajffirmativc theology, which 
proceeds from God toJ i iiit<»-thing s. and represents (!od as having 
every tmne ; and an_ ohstrMtive. tlicoloHV ^whKh rises above all 
pos itive or negative determinations an d considers God as being 
witlipiit name. He teaches that G od i.s not goodness, but tho 
supei cgnod l im , tlaranperHliv ai nfj^th o super oniio n c ft- He has 
no name , corresponds to no essence : nothing can trive us a 
co nception of sunev-divinitv {Of the Divine Names, (’h. 11 
and 1.1). 

Scotus Erigena, in his De Divisione naturae develoj)s the 
pantheistical doctrine in a much more scientific and complete 
manner. He divides beings or nature into four species : 1st, 
that which creates and is not created, ereans non ereata ; 
■2nd, that which is created and creates, ereata ct ereans 3rd, 
tliat which is created and does not create, ereata et non ereans ; 
4tli, thiit which neither creates nor is created, nem ereans, non 
e,reata. lo the first of these species belongs God Himself, for 
He alon e ci'cates and is not creat ed. He a].s(^ efinat,it.iii-.f>u tKa 
uncreatetLaiid non-creative essenc,e. but from a different aspect. 
th afi is to say, as end, ; for, regarded as the end of beings, {>od 
is not a creator. The second species, that which creates and 
is created, embraces all the divine models and prototypes, is 
the Word (Plato’s avTo^wov). lastly, the third nature, which is 
created and does not create, is the world, and here it is that the 
pantheistic character of Erigena’s teaching appears more especi- 
ally. To him creation was only a procession (III, 25, Processio) 
from God. All that God saw, He always made, for with Him 
vision does not come Irefore operation, but is co-eternal with 
it. He sees in acting, and He acts in seeing : videt operando 
et videndo operatur (III, 17). God is the substance of all 
finite things and these cannot exist outside Him. He is the 
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true and only essence of all things, and there is truly and 
properly speaking nothing that is not this essence itself (ipsam 
solam esse vere ac proprie in omnibus et nihil est vere ac proprie 
esse, quod ipsa non sit), 

God and His creature are to he considered not as two tl migs, 
b ut as one sinule thing, and that is Ctod Himsel f (sednmim 
et id ips^cm). For the creature which really exists in God 
appears in an ineffable and miraculous manner in creation, 
thereby l)ecoming manifest : the invisible making itself visible, 
the incomprehensible comprehensible, the hidden discovered, 
the unknown known, what is without form and figure becoming 
determinate, the super-essential essential, the super-natural 
natural ; in a word, creating and created, making and made 
in all things : Invisibilis visihilem^ imoqriitus cogmtum, forma 
et specie carens formosum et speciosinn ; siqyer-csseMtialis 
essentialem, super-naturalis naturalem, omnia creans in omnibus 
creatum, et omnium factor factum in omnibus (Ibidf Our 
life is CJod’s life (I, 78). Se ipsam sancta trinitos in nobis et 
in se ipsa amat, ridet, movet {Ibid.). Man’s knowledge of ( Jod 
is a revelation, the appearance of God in him a theophany 
{d€ 0 (p(xula) (I, 7). 

In short, according to Scotus Erigena, (Jod is all that is, 
Dens est omne quod vere est ; wliat we feel and understand is 
only the appearance of Him Who, in Himself, does not appear, 
non apparciitis apparitio, the manifestation of Him who is 
hidden, orculti manifestatio, the attirmation of Him who is in 
Himself only a negation, negati affirmatio. (xod is the essence 
of all things ; creation is not accidental but essential, non 
eM Deo accidcns universalitatem condcre ; creation is therefore 
eternal, universalitas in sua causa aeterna est. Ile forg Jle 
[ ^ated God was _n ot. God and His actions 'are not two 
things, but one. If all things come from God, all must return 
to Him. F or Jt He Himsel f who returns to Hin ^lf, brii ^- 
ing back all things to IH ms^ rn se ipsiim rcdit revocans 
m se omnia. 

This same doctrine of immanence was held in the 12th 
eentury by two philosophers whose writings have been de- 
stroyed — Amalric of Bena and David of Dinant. The following, 
according to Gerson {De Concordia metaphys. cum logica), was 
their theory : 
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All things are God, and God is all things : mmiia mnt Deus et D(nis est 
omnia, God is at once creator and creature, creator et creaUtra^ idem De^is, 
As God is the source and principle of all things, so is He also their end, 
and all must return to Him in order to be immutable and at rest, and to 
form an indivisible unity : et ita unnm individitm et immutahilc. All is 
one, in other words, all is God : omnia unum esse quod idem est omnia esse 
Deum, According to Albertus Magnus, David of Dinant, in his book De 
Divisonibus, endeavoured to prove that Nous or intelligence was identical 
with the mateida prima^ and that this identity corresponded with the 
highest conception of thought. If they are regarded as distinct, it 
is necessary to pre-suppose a common higher concept in which they are 
reunited, and this concept would be precisely the identity of God with 
the materia prima ( Albert Mag. Summa Theolog, I, 4, 20). 

Among the mystic ami pantheistic doctrines of the middle 
ages, that of Master Eckart (14th century) was tlie most 
profound and also tlfe most audacious. He not only, like 
Scotus Erigena, reproduced Alexandrian ideas, but he also 
foreshadowed and prepared the way for modern German 
theology. God, he says, is above b eing ; Ho is tlie identity of 
being and n^n-^eing {Gott ist cm nicJit tind Gait ist ein Icht), 
God is neither this nor the other ; He is in all things, in the 
stone, in the piece of wood, etc. {des'Gottes lehen und vxsen sey 
in eym Steine, in eym Holz), The term “ to be ” {das Wort s7im) 

can be said of God alone. Ihit God is not separable from 

thought; in Him be ing and t hought are identical {sein Wesen 
ist sein Bekennen), God must be distinguished from His divinity; 
divinity is God's liiddeifsiibsLuice, th e eternal and profound dark - 
ness in whichjGrod is u nknown to verhorgcn 

Finsternusz der ^iyen GottheAt), God, on the other hand, is 
divinity manifesting itself and conscious of itself in its external 
activity. Befor e the existence of creatures jGod was not yet 
Gf>d {ee die Creaturen warent, do was nit Gott), God's manifes- 
tation of HimselLi^ necessary. He speaks eternally and with- 
out interruption ; He must act whether He wills it or not {er 
wdll Oder er wdll nit, es musz disz sprechen), God thereby 
engenders Himself, that is to say. He engenders His Son 
(Sein wurcken ist seinen sun geberen), and all things in Him 
{er spricht alle Ding in im). All creatures are a word of 
God ; what my mouth speaks, the stone speaks also ; each 
creature is full of God, each bears the impress of the divine 
nature^ is a book of God {^T^yegliche Creatur isi volt (Jofles, und 
ii. T 
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id ein Buck). The thirsty man would not desire to drink 
were there not something of God in what he drinks («r begerte 
es nit, were nit etwas Gottes darinn). . . . (See M. Oh. Schmidt’s 
Mysticisme allemand aw (juatorzi&mc siecle: Mimoires de 
I’Acaddmie des Sciences Morales, Savants strangers, Vol. II, 
1846 .) 



CHAPTER IJ 

THE RELIGIOUS PROBLEM IN MODERN TIMES 

1. PROOFS OF THE EXISTENCE OF (R)I) 

Ik modern pliilosophy, we have always to return to Descartes 
if we wish to trace the liistory of the different prolderns from 
their origin. Descartes' theology contains, it is true, many 
elements that were borrowed from mediaeval and ancient 
Philosopliy ; l)ut Ids metliod was ([uite peculiar to himself, and 
entirely original. This method, which is the pldlosophical 
method imr excelleiiccy makes doubt its starting })oint, with self- 
evidence as the criterion of truth. 'J^Qj;;g^fu^ 
thatis iiot a b solut ely proved, and to accept as^ mwe^J^ y 
that ^T^hJs ^R^vidmu ^ T^sjlT fflS'TJaf tesTH^^ 

It is true thaT this metlKHTmid been followed implicitly 
in every system of Philosophy, including those of the Middle 
Ages ; for when Thomas Arpunas in his Summa theologiae 
begins by asking the question : An IJrus dt, and unhesi- 
tatingly replies, JHco quod von, it is evident that he intends 
to question every truth, even that of the existence of God, 
and to accept this truth only when he has answered 
his own objections, and established it on proofs that are 
self-evident. Jiut this method, without which, indeed, there 
can be no philosophy, was employed without reflexion by 
Aquinas and the rest. With Descartes, on the other hand, 
it was a jCQMcym^ method. He also was the first to formulate 
it, and lot^this reaStJiTTie may be regarded as the father of 
modem Philosophy. 

Another original feature in the Cartesian method is that it 
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starts from the existence of thought, and consequently of the 
thinking subject, as from a primary truth. Whatever the 
ideas may be which are to be established by Philosophy, one 
thing will always remain true, and absolutely so, and this is 
the consciousness of self. I may doubt the existence of bodies 
and of (iod, and even of mathematical truths, but 1 cannot 
doubt my own thought ; for my doubt itself is a thought, and 
to think or to doubt is to exist, since that which has no existence 
cannot think. I who think am, therefore, something, and I 
am only inasmuch as 1 think; therefore, I am a thing whose 
essence it is to think : I am a thinking thing, in other words, 
1 am a spirit. 

Thus Descartes establishes not only the method of modern 
philosophy, but its very principle, namely, the conception of 
the subjective— the subject as opi>osed to object, the ego as the 
identity of subject and object. 


Descartes. — The Three Proofs of the Existence of God : the 
Proof '' A Contingentia Mentis''] the ]*r oof derived from the Idea 
of the Infinite, and from the Necessity of an Adafiate Canse of 
this Idea ; the A Priori Proof that Existence is involved in the 
Idea of Perfection. 

Prom the above principles, Descartes sets out to establish 
the existence of (lod. He does not make use of physical 
proofs, nor of what is callt^d the cosmological argument, nor 
of the proof by linal causes ; because he has not as yet proved 
the existence of the world and of material things, and, more- 
over, he requires the existence of God in order to prove the 
existence of these things. It is, therefore, in the human mind, 
and in the human mind alone that he seeks and finds proofs 
of the existence of God. 


These proofs he finds both in the existein 


suMly called the proof 


ajul ^in the i ^S^kOl ^e ego. What is usually called the proof 
a contingentia mundi becomes with him the proof a con- 
tingentia mentis. As for the ideas of tl^ ego which l ead up 


to God, there is inT^all^ jnly one jamely^ , tli^idea oT^cul ^ 
oF^ejf^ction ; but regarded from two different points of view,, 
tms idea affords two differeixt proofs. Hence, in Descartes, 
there are three distinct proofs of the existence of God; and 
sinoe the one we have named a contingentia mmtis itself implies 
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the idea of God, it follows that it is upon this idea that all 
Descartes' proofs are founded. 

First Proof. — 1 )escartes* first proof may be stated as follows : 

existence^of ^ od, fc^ effect. 

have, no doiil^ illusory ideas 
le existence of their object, can l)e 
explained by the combination or amplification or abstraction 
of real elements : but the question precisely is, whether amongst 
our ideas there is not one whose existence can only be explained 
by admitting the existence of its object : and this peculiar 
privilege belongs to the idea of God, which can be proved 
either a posteriori by the principle of causality or a jyriori by 
simply analysing the idea of God. 

In the first place then, what is this idea ^ 

“By the name God I under.stand a substance infinite, eternal, immut- 
able, independent, all-knowing, all-powerful ; by which I myself and 
every other thing (if any sucli does in truth exist) have been proth i ced ” 
(Med. III). 

Whence can such an idea have come to my mind ? For, as 
an existing idea, its origin recpiiresan exjdanation, and it must 
have had a cause. Can 1 have given it to myself ? It is true, 
that being myself a substance 1 can give myself the notion of 
a substance different from myself, but how is it that 1, a finite 
being, am able to conceive the notion of an infinite substance ? 

Here Descartes lays down a principle which he borrows 
from the Scholastics, namely, “ That there mu ^ j)e aa ^n^h 
reality in the ef ficient and total ^ SuseTtOtfthST^ ((Jousin, 
I, p. ^W)r**"TTie^cause of the'Tdeir^f the Infinite must there- 
fore contain at least as much reality as this idea itself. No 
doubt our ideas, regarded as modes or states of our think- 
ing faculty, have all the same value and all How from the 
nature of our mind, which is a thinking thing. They are 
implied in the ego as a mode is implied in substance ; but as 
representations of certain objects, as ideas, they possess 
another kind of reality, a reality relative to that of the object : 
this Descartes calls the objective^ reality of the idea. Ideas 

^ In scholastic language the tenn objective is not used in quite the same 
sense as by modern philosophers. The objective is opposed to the real and 
is a part of the subjective ; it is th^ which in the subject is representative 
of the object. In other words, it/ the idea in its relation to the object. 



which, without presupposing t' 
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have more or less objective reality, according as their objects 
liave more or less formal or essential realitj' : thus the idea 
of plant has more objective reality than the idea of stone, 
because the plant possesses more attributes than the stone ; 
and “ however imperfect this manner of being may be in which 
a thing exists objectively or by representation as an idea in the 
understanding, it certainly cannot be said that this fashion* or 
manner of being is notliing, and that consecpiently this idea 
derives its origin from nothing” {Ibid. p. 274). 

And now, since, speaking generally, every cause must have 
as much reality as its etlect, we are aide to draw therefrom 
another i^rinciple, namely, that “ for an idea to cont ain s uch or 
suclwinc ^ect^ realit y ra tjier th arT^iiiji ffie^ this, 

to some cause in wl ncTT the re is at least as much formal r eality 
( ^^"EhereTs ob iSi Sve^^ in tlie idea.” ^To exphihi the 

reiility of the idea of the Infinite in thought, there must then, 
l3e a cause whi(;h possesses within itself an actually infinite 
reality. 

Let us, however, see whether it is not ])ossil)le to account 
for this idea in some other way. Descartes examines three 
explanations which are given by the Empiricists: (1) Negation 
{Ibid, p, 282) ; (2) Multiplication (p. 288) : (3) Infinite addition 
(p. 280). 

(1) That the Infinite is merely a negation, the negation of 
the finite, and the idea of infinitude a negative idea. On 
the contraiy, Descartes replies, there is more reality in an 
infinite substance than in a finite one, and thus the notion of 
the Infinite is in my mind before that of the finite. Moreover, 
it cannot be said that this idea, being matei-ially false, is 
derived from the non-existent, since it has more reality than 
any other idea. 

(2) Several causes may have co-operated simultaneously 
towards the production of this idea ; from one of these I may 
have received the idea of some one of the perfections which I 
attribute to God, and to another cause I may owe the idea of 
some other perfection ; so tliat all these perfections may well 
exist ill some part or other of the world, but do not exist all 
collected and combined together in a single l)eing, which would 

^That is, objective reality in the sense given by modern philosophers to 
the word objective. 
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be God. On the contrary, says Descartes, tlieiin^,^irnDjujity, 
and insepaTali^^y of all tl ^ thinga ^;w4 dch J j e m^od j^onstitutq 
one]5C^Hisjrfu^^ ; and the idea of the unity of 

tl^se peirfecn&tfscaim have been put into my mind by 
any cause whatsoever. 

(3) But it may be that 1 am something more than 1 
imagine, and that all the perfections which I conceive to be in 
God exist potentially in myself. Would not this faculty 
which I possess of increasing these perfections indefinitely be 
sutRcient to reproduce the ideas of them in my mind ? Reply : 
It is a certain proof of the imperfection of my knowledge 
that it grows gradually, and continues to increase. God I 
know to be, on the contrary, actually infinite in such a degree 
that He cannot add anything to His own supreme perfection. 
Now, the objective existence of an idea (i.r. the idea of an 
actually infinite being) cannot l)e caused by a being that lias 
only a potential existence. 

If the idea of the infinite cannot be explained in any way 
by the existence of the finite, it must be that this idea has a 
cause which is at least equal to itself, and which contains 
actually what is ideally possessed by the mind. 

Second Proof , — What is known as Descartes’ second proof, 
was in reality for him only part of the first proof. However, 
although merely an expansion of the latter, it may bo con- 
sidered apart. 

Descartes puts the question — Would I, who possess the idea of 
God, exist if there were no God {Ibid, p. 284) and he replies that 
this would be impossible ; for, since I possess the idea of God, 
if I had given myself existence I should have at the same time 
given myself all the perfections of which I have the idea, in a 
word, 1 should he God ; but I am not God. I must, therefore, 
owe my origin to some other cause ; but as the same reasoning 
applies to this other cause, I must go on until I find the cause 
which actually possesses all the perfections of which I have 
the idea, and which, consequently is God. 

Thus expressed, this proof appears somewhat strange ; for 
Descartes seems to assume that if the ego is self-existent it 
must have voluntarily given e xislence lu iLseli, and Conse- 
quently must have existed before it was' whlch in contradictory. 
If we take it in this sense, the argument appears, strictly 
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speaking, to be sophistical ; but, on the other hand, he who 
says that God exists through Himself, that He is the self- 
existent, at the same time affirms that He has within Himself 
the cause of His own existence, and Descartes, to explain his 
meaning, says, that in God essence is identical with cause (the 
formal cause, as he says, with the efficient cause), that the 
essence stands to Him, therefore, in the relation of an efficient 
cause ^ d Catdrus, 
existence, has, therefore, 

|S!^^dge"to^ffect. The 
supreme'"''^^ of self-existence would by that very fact 
possess the power of endowing itself with every perfection, 
which is the same as saying that absolute existence implies 
absolute perfection. 

We must draw attention to an important point in this argu- 
ment of Descartes, namely, that the preservation of a substance 
is identical with its creation, and that consequently the ques- 
tion is not so much, who created me at first, as, to whom do 
I owe my preservation at this moment? Now, this I can 
attribute neither to myself, nor to my parents, nor to any other 
cause, unless it be to one which possesses in itself all the perfec- 
tions of which I have the idea. 

In this way, according to Descartes, we avoid the objection 
of an infinite regression, an objection which might, strictly 
speaking, be brought against the theory of a creative cause, 
since we might go on ascending from cause to cause in the 
series of time ; but it is not so with the preserving cause, which, 
if it explains my actual existence, must itself be actual. 

Third Proof, — Lastly, we find in Descartes a celebrated 
proof, which we have already met in the middle ages. This 
proof is generally known as that of St. Anselm, and is called 
by Kant the ontological argument. Descartes states it as 
follows ; 

“ It is certain that I no leas find the idea of God in my consciousness, 
that is, the idea of a being supremely perfect, than that of any 

' Descartes compares this process of reasoning, by which we pass from 
the formal to the efficient cause, to the geometrical reasoning which pro- 
ceeds from the circle to the polygon {R^, aux objections cPAmauld^ 
Cousin, 11, p. 68). 


p. 382). pie^gsfi ^nc^ ^ 
in a m£H; 0 er the samfij:j 5 latiwi^^^^ 
oeiiig, therefofeT^ich possessed this 
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figure or number whatsoever ; and I know with not less clearness and 
distinctness that an actual and eternal existence pertains to His nature, 
than that all which is demonstrable of any figure or number really 
belongs to the nature of that figure or number’* i^Med, V). 

This reasoning, says Descartes, has a somewhat sophistical 
appearance ; for in all things a distinction is made between 
essence and existence, and 1 conceive likewise that the 
existence of God may be separated from His essence. Jhit on 
reflection I see that in God existence cannot be separated 
from essence. For every time it happens that I think on a 
first and supreme being, I am obliged to attribute to Him 
every perfection : now existence is a perfection, therefore I am 
able most clearly to infer that this supreme being does exist. 
This proof has justly been named the a priori ])roof, and is tlie 
only one of its kind. For in all the other so-called meta- 
physical proofs there enters, to some extent, considerations 
borrowed from contingent things, and the process is always 
from efiect to cause. Here, on the contrary, we do not go 
beyond the consideration of the idea, and it is from the 
essence of the being itself that the existence of that being 
is inferred. Thus, it is an entirely a priori proof. This 
proof has been much disputed, and even in Descartes own 
time Gassendi brought forcible objections against it, the 
most important of which, or, at least, the only objection 
which really went to the heart of the question, was that 
existence is not a property of a thing, and consecpieritly 
not a perfection. 

“Existence, says Gassendi, is not a perfection, but a form or an 
activity without whirh there can be no perfection, and truly that which 
does not exist has neither perfection nor imperfection. It is not said 
of a thing which does not exist that it is imperfect, but that it is null ” 
(iS. ohj. Cousin, II, p. 202). 

To which Descartes replies : 

“ I do not lee to what kind of things you would have existence to 
belong, nor w ly it cannot also be a property like omnipotence, taking the 
word property to mean any kind of attribute. Much more, in God, 
necessary existence is truly a property in the narrowest sense {proprium\ 
because existei ce is proper to Him alone, and it is only in Him that 
existence is part- of essence ” {Ibid. p. 291). 
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Divers other Proofs : Spinoza ; Leibnitz ; Malebranche ; 
Bossuet : Proof by the Eternal Truths. 

JJescartes' proofs of the existence of God were, in general, 
used as the basis of all the demonstrations proposed in the 
17th century. They were, however, modified or transformed 
by each of the great philosophers of this period, accord- 
ing to his particular cast of mind. Spinoza, for example,, 
gives the a priori or ontological argument of St. Anselm and 
Descartes, under a new form, in the following words : 

“ For since ability to exist is power, it follows tliat the more reality 
belongs to the nature of anything the greater is the power for existence 
it derives from itself ; and it also follows, therefore, that the being absolutely 
infinite, or (xod, has from Himself an absolutely infinite power of existence, 
and that He therefore necessarily exists. . . . Whatever perfection or 
reality tliose things may have which are produced by external causes, 
whether they consist of many parts or of few, they owe it all to the virtue 
of an external cause, and, therefore, their existence springs from the per- 
fection of an external cause alone and not from their own. On the other 
hand, w^Lt^mj:^ erfef;tioii substance has isi hlfi ^^ j iflLi ^xtern«^ caja se. There- 
fore, i^^gtj ^ence nuist^ollowXtoiii na £u ie_ajon e^i ^d it^ ^the^eio^ 
nothing^lge^Rairit^S^i^. P^rp ytion c oH.^|iifi ptly doe^ n ot pyeve jyt 

^ imperfection, on the other 
hand, prevents existence ” 1, Prop. XI, note). 

Leibnitz likewise attem])ted to develop Descartes' argument, 
and to make it cornidete by remedying a flaw which he thought 
lie discovered in it." 

“ 1 was led,” he says, “ to examine this ([uestioii more closely 
by an argument which was for a long time well known in the 
schools, and which has been once more employed liy Descartes 
to prove the existence of God. The argument runs thus : 
Everything whicli follows from the idea or the definition of a 
thing may be affirmed of that . thing. E^cj^tgxige follow^ from 
jd ea of G^od . oy^f Hie most J^erfec t beinu- 
c;eiyeii. Therefore, existence may be affirmed of God. But 

^Bossuet coincides with Spinoza when he says (/^ El^vatian): “Is 
perfection an obstacle to being? On the contrary it is the reason of 
being,” 

^ Leibnitz appears not to have known that the difficulty he mentions in 
the a priori proof had already been noticed in the second of the Ohjections^ 
and that Descartes had given the same reply as himseb , but with more 
profound reasoning. 
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the truth is, the only inference we can draw is the following ; 
If God is possible, it follows that He exists. For we can find 
in our definitions no solid foundation for our inference until we 


know that these definitions are real and imply no contradic- 
tion. Thus it is not enough for us to have the thought of 
God in order to be sure that we have the idea of Him, and 
in the demonstration we have just set forth the possibility 
of this very perfect l)eing must be proved or assumed if we 
are to infer legitimately” {MMitatiom snr les : see 

Janet’s edition, p. 516). 

Thus in Descartes argument it is assumed that God is 
possible, and there is a suppressed premiss, according to which 
God is possible, and the idea of Him does not imply contradic- 
tion. “ I grant,” says Leil)nitz, “ that the demonstration is 
im})erfect, because it assumes tfiat the perfe(*.t being is possible 
in Himself. If anyone could ])rove this, we would then have 
[i truly mathematical proof of the existence of God.” He 
gives a proof of this himself by the way, implicitly and 
without reasoning it out clearly. 

“ And,” he says, pQthin| ^ intm f ere vvij JjLA ^l pnssi- 
bil itv ()f ^ hat.-.jaJlich_ injvoly e^ n o limi ts, jio noguJ ai ^, ^^^d 
consc([Ucntly no contradict mn, tliis [i.r. this possibility ]Js_8uf^, 
cl(nifr7)f [ti^If to^iakejr^^ G od a jrdjaxi 

{Mo^d. ^"JSjr’TbTt l^ibnitz does not sufficiently explain how 
it is that what does not contain negation does not imply con- 
tradiction ; for, to take his own examjde, the idea of most 
ra])id motion does not appear to contain a negation, and yet 
it is contradictory. In addition to this correction of Uescartes’ 
proof, Leibnitz introduced a proof of his own, which is in fact 
the same as that known as the proof a contingentia niundi, or, 
to use Kant’s expression, the cosmological argument, Leibnitz, 
however, derives this proof from a princi})le which is peculiar 
to himself, 'tile principle, namely, of Sufficient Reason : 

“ And as all this detail [of contingent things] again involves other prior 
or more detailed contingent things, each of which still needs a similar 
analysis to yield its reason, we are no further forward ; and the sufficient 
or final reason must be outside the sequence or series of particular con- 


tingent things, how^ever infinite this aeries may be. Hius the fin^reaso^ 
of ^things nius ^be jn a nece ssary substance ^ in which the varietyjof 
particulft^eE^gJ^^^^^st only^entine iltly , aiT in its sou rc^ and this 
8tance~4WM:aIHIod ” ^ §i 57 and38).^ ^ 
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Malebraiiche does not ^ve any special proof of the existence 
of God, for he teaclies that all things are seen in God, and 
that God is seen in Himself, and he thinks that we have 
no other i<lea of (Jod besides this vision. To think God 
and to see Him are one j,nd tl^e 
^herSrlsTio need to p^s^Jiy^jneans^^ 

ills bemgT^ce the s o\il isjiniiiediatfi 



“ Ky JJivinityj Hays he, we understand the Infinite, the being that is with- 
out restriction, the infinitely perfect being. Now, nothing finite can 
represent the Infinite. Therefore, it is enough to think of God in order 
to know that He is. — Ariste, Yes, Theotinius, I ani convinced that nothing 
•can have sufficient reality to represent the Infinite. But I am certain 
that I sec the Infinite ; therefore, the Infinite exists since I see it and can 
•only see it in itself.” 


The arguments of I^iossuet must be included in this account 
of the proofs of the existence of God. In the first place (see 
note on p. 298), he expresses in a forcible and profound 
manner the a priori proof, saying, with Spinoza, that 
perfection is not an obs tacle^ to^behig^ on the contrary, 
it^"^ iho^ reasbYT of 1)emg. Hie ilso re-introduces, under 
a new and characteristic form, the Platonic ideal argument ; 
i.c. he proves tlie existence of God through tlie existence of 
eternal truths. There are laws which are necessary and 
eternal, and these laws would not cease to be true even 
if none of tlie tilings subject to them had existence, ^^or 
example, even if there were no triangles in reality. Jt 
w ould still remain true that in all triangles tlip throp unglpK 
a re equal to two right angles.. On the other hand again, it 
is not necessary that the human understanding should exist to 
know these truths, for they would still be true if there was 
not a man in the world. Thus, we have here eternal truths, 
which depend neither on the world nor on the human mind. 
Nevertheless these truths must exist somewhere and depend 
on some being. 

If now I seek to discover in what subject these truths reside, eternal 
and immutable as they are, I am obliged to admit the existence of a being 
in whom truth eternally subsists and by whom it is for ever comprehended ; 
and this being must be truth itself, and must be all truth, and it is from 
Him that the truth is derived in all that is and is comprehended outside 
of Him ” (Connamance de Dieu et de Ch. IV). 
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111 order to complete this history of the proofs of the existence- 
of God which were advanced in the 17 th century, we might 
further cite Newtoi/s,^grQof^^wt^^ fo ui^ed^^ tlie^xis^ce 
o^.Hsp»Qg^ amTHiat ofljlariceTwlKTa^^ 

single demonstration all the separate proofs that, taken indivi- 
dually, only prove a single attribute of God, and are conse- 
(piently insufRcient, being in reality only parts of one and the 
same demonstration. Hut our space is limited, and we must 
pass on to the 18 th century. 

The 18 th century has the repuUition of being the century of 
atheism, on account of the noise made in the world liy the 
philosophy of the Encjjclopaedia, the philosophy, that is, of 
Holbach and of Diderot ; but it would be more true to say 
that it was the century of deism, for at no other period was 
a larger number of books written on the subject of the 
existence of God. In tliis century there arose a new science 
which had not been known lieforc, and was chiefly duo to the 
progress made at this time in physical and natural knowledge ; 
the science, that is, of ^ihysical theoWy wl^i derives proofs^ 
the existence of God from tlie wond^s oTliaturcV--'--^^ 


Kant's CriticisiTi: IVte Ontological Argument ; The Cosmological 
Argument; The Physico- Theological Argument; The Three redvvM 
to One ; Kant's Proof hy Morality, 

A more important stage in the history of the proofs of the 
existence of God is marked l)y Kant's criticism in the Critique 
of Pure Ileason, The third ])art of tlie Transcendental Dialectic 
is devoted to the theory and discussion of these proofs. 

Kant begins by examining the definition of God as laid 
down by the Cartesians, and in particular by Leibnitz. God 
is the most real of all beings {ens realissimum, omnitudo 
realitatis)^ the whole of reality. This whole of reality contains 
within itself all possible attributes of things, all that can be 
known as real and excludes all negation. 

Now a negation cannot be cogitated as determined without cogitating 
at the same time the opposite affirmation. The man born blind has not 
t he least notion of darkness, because he hasISo fle of llgnt-: the vagabond 
knows^othing oif poverty, because he has never known what it is to be 
in comfort ; the ignorant man has no conception of his ignorance, because 
he has no (conception of knowledge. All conceptions of negatives are 
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accordingly derived or deduced conceptions ; and realities contain the data, 
and, so to speak, the material or transcendental contents of the possibility 
and complete determination of all things. ... We shall find ourselves 
authorized to determine our notion of the Supreme Being by means of 
the right conception of a highest reality, as one, simple, all-sufficient, 
eternal, and so on — in one word, to determine it in its unconditioned 
completeness by the aid of every possible predicate. Tlie conception of 
such a being is the conception of God in its tianscendental sense, and thus 
the ideal of pure reason is the object-matter of a transcendental theology” 
{Critique of Pure Redson^ English trans., pp. 354, 359). 

That this concept does exist in the human mind and tliat it 
there plays an important part are facts which Kant never for 
an instant doubts. But what remains doubtful is whether this 
concept corresponds to a positive reality, to an existence ; for 
it is possible for us to have an idea that corresponds to no 
•object. To prove the objective reality of this concept is wliat 
we are concerned with in the demonstrations of the existence 
•of God; and the examination of these demonstrations is the 
•object of Kant's criticism. 

Kant reduces the possible proofs of the existence of God to 
three : Either, he says, we sta rt from determinate experience 
and from the p eculiar constitution of the (for 

ftiaiJiplll, from the order and harmony of this world) , and from 
thi s order infer a cause — this is what is known as the proof 
l )y final causes, which Kant calls the phystirn.thpnln^iriil prnnf • 
^r,^e begin from a T)urely indeterminate exp erience, or from 
an y existence f considered as contiiufcnt and not seit-sulticient) 
111 the sensible world this is the pmnf /7 

c osmological pr oof; or, we abstract from all experience, and 
reason a priori from the concept to existence — this is St. 
Anselm’s argument, and is called by Kant the ontological 
proof. 

Such are the only three possible ways of proving the existence 
of God, and Kant subjects them successively to his criticism, 
commencing with the ontological argument, to which he reduces 
the other two. 

This argument, as we know, is based on the definition of 
God : G od is the perfect being (a definition which Kant 
accepts), and from this definition exist ence ia inferred. .JEor, 
says Descartes, God, who possesses ever y m^t 

possess existence, which is ; therefore Gh)d eidstsT 
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1. Invalidity of the ontological proof — To this reasoning 

Kant makes the following objections : In an analytic pro- 
position, if I suppress the predicate (or attribute) and retain 
the subject, or suppress the subject and retain the attribute, 
the result would no ^ doubt be a contradiction. But if 1 
suppress at once both sulyect and attribute, there is no longer 
any contradiction. Consequently, if, in thf^ propos i^mi (Iml 
ex ists. 1 suppress tbp. (that is, exist^gp), 1 at the 

same time suppress the subject. Where istfienthe contradic- 
tion ? Again, e xistence is not a real attribute, tli/ ^it it 

is not a thing which can be added to the concept of a tlnni>- . 
but simply the position of the thing . Otherwise there would 
be one attribute more in the being that exists than in the 
being that is thought, which is impossible, for in that case 
thought would not be adequate. A hundred real crowns lias 
no more content than a hundred crowns in the mind. Lastly, 
the proposition, G od exists,'* is either an analytic or a 
sy nthetic propositioiiT If the former, the attribute adds nothinir 
to the subject; and, consecpiently, the existence of the thing 
adds nothing to the thought of the thing. Therefore, the 
thing is already assumed as existing and Yeal, and we have only 
a tautology ; so that the argument is useless. If, on the other 
hand, the proposition is a synthetic one, how can it be main- 
tained that the attribute cannot be suppressed without con- 
tradiction, since this is only true of analytic propositions ? 

2. Invalidity of the cosmological proof — This proof, instead 
of reasoning from the supreme reality to existence, infers, from 
the existence of any being, tlie supreme reality. It consists in 
saying : if anything exists there must exist a being which is 
absolutely necessary; now 1 exist, therefore, etc. But this 
proof goes further, for from this absolutely necessary existence, 
it infers a being supremely real {ens realissimum), that is to say, 
in the language of Descartes and Leibnitz, a perfect being. It 
is the second part of the argument which, strictly speaking, 
constitutes a proof of the existence of God, for a t)eing 
which would only be necessary without being y^fect migS 
as well be matter or the >vorld. It is, therefore, assumed 
that only a being which is supremely real, that is to say, 
perfect, can correspond t6 the eoncept of neoessary existence, 
and is contained in it. But this is precisely what the 
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ontological argument affirms : therefore, this second argument 
presupposes the first. 

Besides this fundamental defect in the cosmological argu- 
ment, Kant finds the following flaw^s : (1) the inference from 
a contingent thimr to a cause is only valid in the sensible 


world, and has no sitrnifieance outside it" (2) the impossi 


jement, whereas, on the contrary, every necessity presuppof^q ^s 
ir\ f-rmflition! ^^4^ Jogica l possibilit y ( the supremely rea l 
I le ing which has nothing impossible in itself, h ut which ha s 
o nly a logical possibility ! is confounded with a real possibility 
which has meaning in exnerience onlv^ 


3. Tmalidity of th) physico-theoloyical proof — The title 
given hy Kant to his discussion of this proof is inaccurate, for 
in this third discussion he claims to prove, not the impossi- 
bility, hut the insufficiency of the proof by final causes. This 
proof is incomplete, but not null, and in this it differs from 
the two others. It consists of the following four points : 1st, 
there ar e in the wo rld manifest signs of des ign ; 2nd, ^the order * 
in tliing^is contingent, that is to 8ay,^l is not derived from 
tho^'TTiitnf’e ot tilings themselves; 3rd, there exists, tlierefore, 
eitlun* one or several intelligent causes which have produced 
this harmony; 4th, the unity of this cause is inferred from the 
interdependence of all the things that go to make up the world. 

This proof gives rise to the following objections : Ist, it 
proves that the ofjiiewoidd^^ but not its 

matter. It would leTttliis, tKeref^, t o imer, at most, an 
of n prpfrt.nr'^ from the indica- 

tions of design found in the world we can only reason to a 
cause that is proportionate to the number and value of these 
indications, y^ii ^roof ^ uJdJg ad us, therefore, to mfer a cause 
that was y nog^wise , but not to an ap ^lutelv wis e caus^^eiilce 
ottr'^xpSltence l&akes known to us nothing absolute, and since, 
moreover, besides these signs of wisdom, experience shows us 
irr egularities and i mpprfpytinTiR which we are unable to explain. 
If, therefore, we conceive this caiise'^s'pefTect and^ihfinite, it 
is because we implici tly assum e that ne cessar y existence 
involvSn^rfection T' but in so doing we once more assume the 
truth oFthe ontological n^gumeiit. 
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In lieu of these speculative proofs of the existence of God, 
which, together with all metaphysical theories, Kant regards as 
chimerical, he proposes the only proof that appears to him 
conclusive ; this is what he calls the practical or moral proqf . 
Briefly, this proof runs thus : The notion of moral ity is 
i nseparably joined to that of happi^ss. For the moral law 
may be stated as follows : Act so ^ to be deserving of 
happiness. But, though it depends upon ourselves to perform 
actions which will make us de8er\'ing of happiness, that this 
consequence should follow does not depend upon us ; for happi- 
ness depends on external things, and on the will of other mem 
And yet, if the moral law is not a chimera tlmsoyereign good 
must bejmsible; in^thej:u^)rds, the harnioiijTJet^vSg^^ 
and 

will high^ thanjiatui^ ancl^jugherj^^ m^^; a^^hj£i|^cay^ 
i‘S Infinitelleing is capab j^jim 

establisluHg^.4lflg_^^ "VVe must add that at times 

Kant himself leads us to understand that this proof, which he 
prefers to tlie others, represents nevertheless no more than a 
point of view of the human mind, an ideal satisfaction 
of our craving for justice; in a word, it is an argument which 
rests upon faith rather than demonstration. 


Heyel : — Defence of the Ontological Argument, 


Since Kant's masterly and profo\iiid diH(j[uisition, nothing 
of importance has been contributed to this subject, if 
we except indeed the criticism of Kants criticism made 

by Hegel. Hegel admits that it is not possible to pass 

from the sensible world to Cfod by means of any argu- 

ment. Experience, indeed, affords no solid ground from 
which we might rise to the Absolute. But, all the same, the 
cosmological argument is not void. The mistake was to give 
it the form of a syllogism, whereas, in reality this proof is 
nothing else than the expression of thought itself, which 

cannot be satisfied by the finite and is absolutely unable to do 
without the idea of the infinite. Here are Hegel's own words : 


“ Man is a being that thinks, and, therefore, sound common sense, as 
well as philosophy, will not yield up their will of rising to God from and 
out of the empirical view of the world. The only basis on which this rise 
is possible lies in the study of the world, which is made by thought, at* 
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distinguished from the senses and th e animal nature . Tliought ancj 
thought alone can compass the essence, subs tance, im iverstVl power, and 
ultimate design of th e worl d! And wlmt men call the proofs of God’s 
existence are seen to he ways of describing and analysing the inward 
movement of the mind, which is the great thinker that thinks the data of 
the senses. Tlie rise^of thiiught Jie^nd jths^workl of seiise, its passage 


from the finit e to the infin ite, th e_leaf _ 
tal<es"‘^whrCTT'Tr snajis a sunder the ^ linj^ of 
I S ttimT^ TTand nothing l>ut thoj 
sucJT'passaj^ amly^ 


^le super-sen sible^ whm^S^ 
tlm>hath'*T)?^ense, all this 
"Siiy til ere must be^mT 
there is toHiie no thinking; and in sooth 
animals make no such transition. They never get further than sensation 
and the ])erception of the senses, and in consecpience they have no 
religion. 

“And it is because they do not, with sutticient prominence, express tlie 
negative features implied in the exaltation of the mind from the world to 
<iod, tliat the metaphysical proofs of the being of God are defective inter- 
pretations and descriptions of the proce.ss. That upward spring of the 
mind signifies that the i>eing which the wau ld has is only a semblance, no 
real being, no absolute truth ; it signifies that beyond and above that 
apparent being, truth abides in (Jod, so that true being is another name 
for God. The process of e.xaltation might thus appear to be transition, 
and to involve a mean, but it is no less equally true that e\ery trace of 
transition and means is absorbed, since the world, wliich might have 
seemed to be the means of reaching God, is e.xjdained to be a nonentity ” 
(Logic^ Wallace’s trans. pp. 87, 88). 


Besides thus viiulicutiiig the proofs of the existenee of (Jod 
in general, Hegel also attacks with much force Kant’s reason- 
ing against the ontological proof, and adopts, from his own 
point of view, the a priori argument. 

“The unexampled favour and acceptance which attended Kant’s 
criticism of the ontological proof was undoubtedly due to the illustration 
which he made use of. To mark the difference between thought and 
being he took the instance of an hundred sovereigns, which, for anything 
it 11 ^^ 61*8 to the notion, are the same hundred, whether they are 
real or only possible, though the difference of the two cases is veiy per- 
ceptible in their effect on a man’s pui*ae. Nothing can be more obvious 
than that anything we only think or fancy is not on that account actual, 
and everybody is aware that a conception and even a notion is no 
match for being. Still it may not unfairly be styled a barbarism in 
language when the name of notion is given to things like a hundred 
sovereigns. . . . Above all, it is well to remernl>er when we speak of God 
that we have an object of another kind than any hundred sovereigns, and 
unlike any particular notion, conceit, or whatever else it may be styled. 
The very nature of everything finite is expressed by saying that its 
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being in time and space is discrepant from its notion. Godson 
tlie contrary, ought to be what caj^ojiJyb^JLtJmught asjia^ng.’ 
His n ation invo lv es It is this unity oTthe notTonaiinMjeing t^ 

i^^fwtitutes tlie notion of God. . . . Besides, the paltry strictures which 
separate being from thought, can at best disturb the proc‘ess of the mind 
from the thought of God to the certainty tluit He is ; it cannot take it 
away. It is this process of transition, depending on the absolute inse])ara- 
bility of the thought of GckI from His Being, for which its proper 
authority has been vindicated in the theory of faith ()i* immediate know- 
ledge” {Ihid.^ p. 91). 

We have iiotliiiig; furtlier to add to our account of the 
ilevelopiuent of this problem, in whicli Hcgels view appears to 
us to mark the cidminatiiig point, and the true philosophic 
metliod. We need merely mention that the French spiritual- 
istic school wholly adopted He^els theory on tliis subject, and 
that it has always maintained that tlie diiferent proofs of the 
existence of God, as <^iveu in the logical and scholastic form, 
are only the external side, the formal exposition of the imme- 
diate movement by wliicli we reason from the Unite to the 
infinite, think tlie infinite in the finite, and by which God is 
made the centre and the foundation of thought. 

‘‘ All kno wledg e of tr uth,'' says Cousin, “ is knowledjje of 
(}od, an"5 truth iinpHetTl Iir^l^^ 

ana obstJTire perception of God.^ ! 7^ Roto y^edgi i^^ 
natiu^^J^irjjjer^'T^ — Religloirts essentialHo reason. . . . 
A<5 tliereAs being in all is reTtgioiis. . . . 

Kvery drhrog lrlT I Svf^r^ ^ in 

itsel£„[^^^ousin, Premiers Fragments, p. 291), 

2. THEORIES CONCERNING THE NATURE OF GOD. 

Descartes' Theodicy ; God Cause of Himself ; God Creator of 
the Eternal Truths ; Theory of Continuous Creation ; The 
Divine Veracity, 

We now pass from the question of the existence of God to 
that of His nature ; and we shall begin, as always when deal- 
ing with modern philosophy, by examining the theodicy of 
Descartes. The fundamental principle of this theodicy is that 
God is , cause of Himself mi), which is already under- 

stood in the statement that He is the self-existent Being. 
Descartes certainly appears to have used these expressions 
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literally, for he says^. “ From the very fact that I am 
imperfect, it follows, in the fii-st place, that I do not owe my 
existence to myself ; for if I had given myself being I should 
a fortiori have given myself every perfection,’’ an arguipent, 
says Arnaiild, >vhich appears to imply that a thing may give 
itself being before it exists. It was objected to Descartes that 
this expression, “ self-exisfefft being,” which is always applied to 
(lod, can only be understood negatively, and simply signifies 
that a thing does not exist through any other being ; and that 
it cannot be understood in a positive and affirmative way, that 
is to say, as if owing existence to itself as cause. 

But Descartes replied that, on the contrary, the expression 
was to be taken in a positive and not in a negative sense ; 
oCherwise (Jod would be without a cause, without any ratio 
essemli. If a thing could exist without a cause, what would 
become of the axiom of causality, without which it is 
impossible to ])rove the existence of God ? This axiom should 
be stated thus : has_u ^c mise : therefore, (lod Hini- 

a glf nj iial UiaviL .aiXm a jid th at-Ca jise is 

Lto^tJ h ^is_jiot^ ^atj^^ ^ ^p eaJ^^. H^sj^n^ffi gi^jiS c a^ but 
i\ ^Him tl^ for niaL 4 Lausg.,u ^e 8 sg llC g pl^^ p^t of the 

efficientcauseand is analogo ^ to the effi cien t caus e, ^i ^asl he 
polypon ^s amBR^go u^itCLl trf^^ His essence is the 

cause^oF^^ ^ It is because He is supremely"^p^^ 

ttolT He exSly, and it is in this sense that He is His own 
cause. Thus, as we see, this theory finally takes us back to 
the ontological proof ; for it is because in God existence is con- 
ditioned by His essence, that His essence can be employed to 
prove His existence (see the whole of the discussion with 
Arnauld, Cousin’s ed. V(d. II, p. 60, et seq.). 

This theory of a God who is the Cause of Himself attributes 
the greatest possible power to what is divine Obj, pp. 

448-455). Thus we find Descartes exalts the omnipotence of 
God, and teaches not only, as is taught in every foi*m of Christ 
tianity, that He op^ted the world jjut also that H e created the 
eternal truths. Descartes says that God would still be^bj^t 
to some other power, as Jupiter was to the Styx, if there 
existed outside and above Him any class of truths which He 
had not created ; hey therefore, does not hesitate, to state that, 
if the three angles of a triangle are equal to two right angles, 
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and if there are no inountaina without valleys, it is because God 
has willed it so — a doctrine which woufd appear to violate the 
principle of contradiction, if it were not possible to take it in 
another sense, and say with Descartes himself, tliat ‘"God 
creates not only existences, but also essences ” ; for this implies 
that, with these essences. He created the truths and relations 
that result from them. Thus, God#rgated^^ jnidJj^ 
t)^ tri aiigle, ai id in the trian ^d e laws^ hien 

ai^ out of Its-^^ence. as. f or exa ^nJ)le ^^ the equa lity oTTts 
thrWrltniiylftR trTTAvo ruHit Xlpd cr eates t ' 




^ soi^ aii^witl^lheni the jnora^relations which spring from 
tljeir ^s ftg^nces.^ 

For tlie rest, Descartes makes his doctrine appear much 
more plausilde than at first sight, by saying that, in (Jod, \^1 
and intelli<(ence are one — a doctrine wliich is after all not so 
opposed to the common one, since Thomas A(jiiinas himself 
taught that i n God all attributes to ge ther are one. ])ecause 
is p ure act u alTt^ According to tlie doctrine of ^he unity of 
wilTand mtelli^nce, it would not l)e by will nJone, by God's 
free choice, that truth was created, but by a will that is 
identical with intelligence, that is to say, something quite 
other than wliat we ordinarily call wdll. 

Anotli^er consequence of the Cartesian tlieory of divine 
omnipotence is tlie doctrine of a continuo us c r eaticn i. This 
doctrine was not peculiar to J lescartesTtoiMrlrStny ^ te to 

the scholastics, as he himself mentions. Descartes teaches that 
of itself the creation would not only not have begun to exist, 
but that it could not even continue to so exist ; for, he says, 
the moments of time are independent of one another ; therefore, 
at each moment of a being's existence the cause which gave it 
this existence must continue to give it every instant. 
K€|’vation 18 nothing else than creation ; and Descartes, aa wo 
haW^en, ilmde^use' ot this pTmciple in order to prove the 
existence of (lod, witliout, as he said, having to face the diffi- 
culty of a processus in infinitum ; for the question is not so 
much who created me formerly, as, to whom do 1 owe my 
present conservation, and since I am an a ctual thing , there 
must be an actual jiause whicTi m aintmS gTny** Bxist 
‘^’ThOSe adversaries ofD^cartes who conSSered his physics 
only, without regard to his metaphysics, accused him of atheism, 
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because he endea\Tjured to explain the universe througli the 
laws of motion alone. “ Descartes/' says I^ascal, “ would 
willingly have done without God, but he made God give a 
fillip to the world, and after that had no further use for Him." 
But the folly of this reproach appears when we consider that 
if (}od created the laws of logic, if each act by which the world 
is preserved iff a moment of ^he act of creation in general, the 
world in its logical and mechanical development is just as 
much the work of God as if He manifested His existence by 
acts that were purely arbitrary. 

f.eil>aitz, triiejjrep roache d with having done 

awaywithl^al causes under the pretext that we cannot know 
th^Creator’s intentions; but Descartes, •while he upholds no 
final cause in particular, still, in a generaf way, proves the 
existence of design in all tiling^ “ Iry relying on no other 
principle than that of tlie infinite perfections ” (Discourse 
<m Method, V), and by deducing from the divine immutabilitj % 
which is a consequence of the divine perfection, that funda- 
mental law of nature, the conservation of the quantity of 
motion : a law whicli, though it has been to a certain extent 
modifier I in later times as regards the terms of its expres- 
sion, has remained none the less the basis of science. This 
discovery of a certain immutable (quantity i n nat ure ^ wh atever 
th^fonUinTnTf'tlnsliga ati^^ achiev e- 

ments: — Aiid, faf^from excluding God from the world, this 
law, according to him, is a certain proof of the divine presence. 

Further, Descartes makes his theodicy complete by the 
doctrine of the <H>dlie_yei2city (M6dit IV). This principle, 
which is also derived from the idea of perfection, serves as 
ultimate basis to the certitude which was already founded on 
the criterion of self-evidence. Tl^j^yin^vqr^ity is logically 
deducible from the conception of a Perfect Bmng, for it is 
impossible that such a Being could deceive us. 

It is true that it might be questioned whether the theory of 
an omnipotence that is above truth itself, is not somewhat 
prejudicial to the foregoing conclusion; for if God creates truth, 
why should He not create a truth that was relative to us, but 

^ Descartes called it of motion, Leibnitz the quantity of vital 

force. Now we say the conservation of energy (see Poincarr6, appendices 
Eni. Boutroux’s ed, of the Mmiadology), 
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ut the same time not the real truth ? And might it not# be that 
our mind, by its own constitution, conceives veracity as a per- 
fection, whilst indifference to truth was the characteristic of a 
higher nature ? However this may be, and Descartes does not 
go into the question, it is, as we know, upon the divine veracity 
that he founds the existence of bodies, for, he says, wghaveaji. 
i nvinciblg ^ii chnatioi i^^ beHeve_i n this e} ^enc (\ Now^tliis 
inclination ha^eeirgiven^^ Go^ rTTe^lmild, therefore, 
]»e deceiving us if there were in reality no bodies. 

Finally, (lod is the basis of certainty : not that Descartes 
expressly says that the criterion of self-evidence is insufficient ; 
l)ut, as we cannot always go througli the same reasoning, we are 
obliged to refer to our memory in order to be sure that we have 
formerly taken such or such a thing to be self-evident ; and it 
is the divine veracity that is our warnant of tlie truthfulness of 
our faculties, and conse([uently of our memory. Lastly, as has 
lieen s(iid, if self-evi dence sufhces as a logical t est of certainty, 
the (]tf jn e vm tci^ylaS yes to^j o ^ rirnrTfmTre^^ 

To sum up: God, the cause of Himself ; — H is esscT K^^ 
cause of His existence; — conti nuous cr ea tion ; — G od as the creato r 
of "et ernal truths Ui e divine immutability as the foundn tioij^of 
]) hysies ;-::^d i vine veracity : the se are the essential points in the 
the odicy of Descartes. We shall now proceed to examine 
that of Malebranche. 

Malehranche : The Immediate Vision of God ; Vision in 
God ; Theory of Occasional Causes ; Optimism ; Simplicity of 
Ways or Methods ; The Infinite Motive of Creation. 

Malebranche, as we have already seen, simplified Descartes' 
proof of the existence of (Sod iJ^ his •doctrine of the idea of the 
Infiijite. Instead of, like Descartes, reasoning froni the idea 
to its object as from an effect to its cause, he holds that the 


a if 

this term Uocl ^ For Malel>ranche, as for I )escartes, God^sjthg 
infinitely perfect Being, but Malebranche insists more than 
1 )escafCeroirSncrr(^ as Being. It appears to him super- 

fluous to add the idea of perfection to that of being. For him 
God is '‘the universal Being, the Being of Beings." “In order to 


of the Infinite and God are one a ji d thej^ie ^ ing. 
focl'^Ts'TaiowirnoTlIYmiliS TrirrK ; 

■by 


lie is thought. He is.” 
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know what being is we must always remove from the idea of 
being the notion of such and such beings” {Entr, M6taph. 2 and 
8). He is neither body nor spirit ; spirit is not to be attributed 
in the same sense to God and man. “ Godj s B eing witho] ]X 
^st jic ^ion ” (21). “ Xhe^^fi jdte siinpl^ 'MliT^ 7^ 

i^[de tom inate being ” (23), that is to say, “ bein^c ^that 
ir ^io se ns elimite^ Malebranche tells us further that God 
is incomprehensible. “ When I apeak to you of God,” he says, 
if you understand what I say, it must be that I speak 
wrongly.” 

Having decided this, the next question is : while God is 
our immediate object when we address Him, do we see God in 
His substance or in His effects and by participation ? Male- 
branche replies : 


“I do not deny that the Hubstance of God is seen in itself. We see it 
in itself in this sense, that we do not see it through something finite that 
represents it ; but not in the sense that we reach it in its simplicity, and 
that we discover in it His perfections (P. 22). You do not discover that 
property, which is essential to the Infinite, of being at the same time one 
and all things, and so simple that, in Him efich perfection contains all the 
others without any real distinction” (P. 21). 


However imperfect this vision of (Jod may be, yet He ia the 
only being we perceive in itself. All other ])eings (at least all 
bodies) we only perceive in God — such is the celebrated theory 
known as Vision in God. Furthermore, beings are not only 
not known in themselves, but are also, of themselves, incapable 
of action. They are merely the occasions which determine 
(Jod to act. This is the theory of occasional causes which 
forms the second part of Malebranche’s system. God, sincj ^ 
^e^s^li^> ,sole bein g. and _t^ J?Qjy 

In the first place, what is the meaning of this strange 
expression, “ We se^ all things in God ” 

We have to distinguish two kinds of beings — the soul and 
the body. Properly speaking, we do not know the soul, we 
have no idea, but only a confused consciousness of it, and so 
Malebranche does not say that we see souls in God, but 
reserves this expression for bodies. And why is this ? 
Because bodies alone can be the object of rational cc^nition. 
They alone can be known in their essence. Only in the case 
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of bodies are we able to deduce their properties from their 
essence, which is extension. The science of bodies is geometry ; 
but there is no geometry of souls, of tliese we only have an 
empirical knowledge. This is what Malebranche means when 
he says that t^ S2ulJ^notkm)\vm^^ whereas 

bodies are known to us in tneir uISisTthat is to say, in their 
essence. 


Hut what is this essence ? Jt h ^a par t of the sub aJUiiiCii-i^f-- 
God which represents to \is tlie Todi^ cim^ 1)V ^ Hiui 
(whether^'^ltesc'liodre "IJ ocfTireattCl^ ngs 

by participation in His substance. There is therefore in Him 
something which is an a priori re)>resentiition of these beings, 
and it is this representation itself that we see wlien we tliink 
we see bodies. ToJoia ^v bodies is thi is to know ( im Las lepn^- 
sentatiya..ofJ)Oi^^ This doctrine becomes still clearer if we 
assume in God an in ^ e]JUgih h "— wliichjJjiil^^ 
corpcu;eal and sensiblii^j3xtep.aioii^ binug pure aiid_umuiitaT^ 
the ideSToFerb^^ }i^_concrS^ii{^^^ 

extgnsjpftr-- Thence it follows tlialTVision in God is l)ut the 
vision of the divine extension in which we draw geometrical 
figures which are the essential elements in bodies. 

Malebranche further exjdains that we see in the same 
manner not only luxlies, but the universal and necessary 
truths, that is to say, mathematical and moral truths. Both 
are ratios, but the former are ratios of (imntiti/ and the latter 
ratios of perfection (see The Ethical Froblem, (diaj). 1). When- 
ever we contemplate these two kind of ratios, God rev(*als 
and communicates to us His substance. 


.t^GocHs th^olejntell ^hle beiii ^o is^I^ alsr) the sole agmi^ , 
th^J^I^]^aju5^: irrother] w^(ts,"^nite"1^^ nm rulyj> y^e , 
and jn tBenMaily^Vh ^)nm ^^ omir ; but th^e phenomena are 
for God alfoccasi nTf^ action. For example, the movements 
of our body are ^^od the occasion on which He creates 
sensations in our souls, while the desires of the soul are an 
occasion for Him to create movements in the body. But why 
is this the case ? Because the action of cause implies a 
necessary relation with its effect, and we never find anything 
of the kind either in our internal or external experience. 

Thus Malebranche had, before Hume, perceived the difficulty 
involved in the problem of causality. We see, he said, like 
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Hume, only successions of phenomena, and not the inner 
connection by which two terms are joined. Why does this 
connection escape our perception ? Because it is something 
divine, something to whicli there is nothing analogous in 
creatures {MM. ChHt. IX, 2). 

“If we come to considei' our notion of cause or of the power of action, 
we cannot doubt that this idea represents something divine” {Rech. de In 
Ver. VT, iii). “To assume efficiency in creatures is to divinize them, for 
all efficiency is something divine and infinite ” {MM. Chr^t. IX, 7). “ Itja^ 


In these two tlieories (Vision in God and Occasional Causes) 
Malebranclie’s theodicy may be summed up. We must further 
mention three cliaracteristic doctrines of his : (1) his optimism ; 
(2) the princij)le of the simplicity of means ; (3) the infinite 
motive of creation. 

As regards Malebranche’s doctrine of optimism a passage 
from Fenelon supplies us with a summary of it : 

“The following are the principal conceptions which go to make \ip 
liis system : 1st, God, as an infinitely perfect being, can accomplish 
nothing tliat does not bear tlie mark of His infinite perfection ; so 
among all the works He might perform, 

Him to choose the m ost perf ect. It is 

a( • tTmtsiftiriTnnseTfT^ ng He does act He must produce what- 

ever is most perfect, being thereto invincibly determined by the order 
of things. It were unworthy of Him not to conform to this order” 
{Refutution du at/nthne de Malebra/ic/ie, Ch. 1). 


His wisd om a l waYg det ^mines 
tfu^tlTar lie is n^ee to act or not 


contra<l icti on to sqy all the angek and ^ 
of^trjiw^AVi^r. M^taphys. VII, 10). 


This is a correct account of Malebranche's optimism, which 
is identical with that of Leibnitz. To this general principle 
Malebranche adds two others which are peculiar to himself : 
1st, the principle of the simplicity of ways or of general volitions : 
2nd, the necessity of Incarnation in order tliat the universe 
may Ix) worth}'" of God. 


“ The fiist,” continues F6nelon, “consists in that God produced the most 
perfect work by the smmlest means. He might have added many apparent 
beauties to His worki^ bWlT^ could not do so without deix)gating from this 
simpbeity of method. But what is this simplicity of ways or of method ? 
Qy^■4t^pwing all tl^ differentw^ya^-trfv doingL ^ work, w^lLajhooafi-the 
ope^th5tSrTtr"co8t Him the smallest number of parl^icular volitiop s^ th^ 
w^ ij^whlt^fr rte w oul d be most fruitful. He 
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might by a particular volition have pi*evented the rain from falling use- 
lessly on to the sea, but it is more perfect in God to spare Himself particular 
volitions tlian to add this perfection to His work.” 

Here is the third principle : 

“ But in Older that the work of God might have the mark of infinite per- 
fection, the author (i,e. Malebranche) adds to the principle of the simplicity 
of means a second principle, which is, that the world would be a work 
unworthy of God if Jesus Christ had not formed part of the plan of 
creation. God could only create the world in view of the incarnation of 
the Word. Even if man had never sinned, the birth of Jesus Christ 
would liave been an absolute necessity.” 


Thus the infinite motive of creation was tlie birth and 
incarnation of Jesus C’hrist. In this way Malebranche’s meta- 
physics merges into theology. 

As we see, CkHMii ]^lel)ianchej sjiy aten^ is a jb Hejs^^^ 
sole light ji^il ^he^'g^^ cause. ,4^ is all tha t is real iind 
iiwlli ^ iWe Tii things, an d Je.^ s the^ord incarn^, is further 
a fnemnefaml a part oftlm^^w3ir "Vere’Tt not Tor^tTle 


Chrjs ^n p ie^ by ^wTii ^ it is hisj urecr^^ ^fi^ 
scarcebcJ^)e"'Tti?d1nai^ 


Theology of Spinoza : Unity of Snhstance ; The Attrihutes of 
God ; Tho^ujfht ami Extension ; Divine Freedom and Universal 
Necessity, 


Spinoza's theodicy, if we may use the term, cannot 
easily be distinguished from his metaphysics. We shall, how- 
ever, endeavour to limit our account by confining ourselves to 
his doctrine of the nature of God and by recalling what lias 
been said in the preceding chapter concerning his proof of the 
existence of God. 


Spinoza's theory of God may be brought under three heads: 
1st, God is ^he only substaim e; 2nd, the ^nly ^^attplqi^pa^e 
know of Hirn are^ extwision and thoug ht ; 3rd, ^^Je^^g^olygs 
H imself^ite ^sarily jfig ffldin lajv^fjfl ^ essej^ ce. 

fFiS"^efierally iSie^d that Spinoza's doctrine of the unity 
of substance is merely a necessary consequence of the definition 
borrowed from Descartes : “ Siibst^n^egg th at wh ich is in itself 
and i^ conceived throughjts^fin {Ethics lilJef ^% tlenC^ it is 

definition, is being in itself, it 
follows evidently that there can only Ije one substance, for there 
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can only exist one being in itself and through itself.” But that 
Spinoza’s doctrine is not essentially connected with this defini- 
tion is proved by the fact that in the book which gives his first 
sketch of the Ethics, that is, in the De Deo et Homhu, Sj)inoza 
asserts the unity of substance without making use of the 
(.'artesian definition. Even in the Ethics he does not employ 
this definition to prove the unity of substance, but proves it 
by the theorem that a sid)stance cannot be produced (I, VI). 
“ For,” lie says, “ it could be produced only by a substance 
having different attributes or by a substance having attri- 
butes in common with it”; but he shows that both of these 
ways are alike impossible. Since a substance ca'fciot be 
jiroduced, it follows that every substance is uncreated, or, 
in other words, that every substance is self-existent. 

This being the case, it only remains for him to prove, like 
all metapliysicians, that there can only be one being that exists 
of itself. There cannot lie several uncreated substances, for the 
reason that Jdiere cannot be several iutiui^ s. In short, 
Spinoza’s (lefinitfen-ITiasno^ aTTtliemeaning generally attri- 
buted to it; for he does not say that substance is being 
through itself, but only ’that it is a being in itself, which is a 
very different statement, since it expresses, not the antithesis 
lietween the contingent and the necessary, but the antithesis 
lietween mode and substance. Modes and attributes always 
exist in some other thing, and thus Spinoza calls them 
inhacrentia ; and in scliolastic language inherence is the law by 
which the mode or attribute is united to the substance. Sub- 
stangfi ^n the contrary, is not inlierent \^ \ 
tmst ij3^^^tot£e£Ithin^ ^id sinceJ A^dosg not e)ds t in aj ipUier 
tnijyy it^xist s in it^ f^ is in it self.^ SinuIarlyT^TsTm 
itsgEjhat ia. to- s a ;fc, J,t does not require ^.a ny offl^r tiling In 
<)rdbiLtaJi^e-4n!>^^ be in its origin ; but as far as I 

know it as existing, I can think it without thinking any other 
thing. These are indeed the true characteristics of substance, 
and it is hard to see what other definition could be given of it. 

^ It will be noticed that in this definition Spinoza does not by any 
means say that substance exists throwgh itself ^ but only that iL exists 
is known y >iM>ugh itself, which is quite a differenttEmg. 
K“r8^1)y^e previous argumentthat rfjpmoza pix)ve8 that every sul)stance 
exists thro\igK itself and consequently that there can be only one substance. 
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But it remains to be known if such a being can exist and yet 
not be just the uncreated being, and this is Spinoza's proposition. 
This he proves by saying, that if such a substance were created, 
either it would have attributes in coinmom with the creating 
substance, and in that case it would be identical with it, because 
substances only differ in their attributes ; or it would possess 
different attributes, in which case one could not be the cause 
of the other, since there must always be something common in 
cause and effect. (The effect must involve the concept of the 
cause.) 

HavW provficLG ^d ^ be the ^ly s^^nc ^ and hav-. 
ing, lik^..-44^sca^tevde^^ beiiig^whoso,, essence 

involves existen^ Spiijoza now_proce^d<^tojtlia,,de^^ 
of fii§^2SjnLutesr~ (lod possesses an infinite number of intiiiite 
attributes.^ T)f these we only know two — extension and 
thought. Before he tells us what are the attributes possessed 
l^y (iod, Spinoza sets forth those which He does not possess. 
Indeed, it is only in the second part of the Ethics (^De Mente) 
that Spinoza proves the existence of the two attributes in (lod 
which we do know, namely, extension and thought. Hut 
in the first Part (I, 31, 32, and Schol. of Prop. 17) he proves 

that (lo(l has imr ther un derstanding^jimi wjll. However, 

althougffihe t>TO attributes'Tff (lod are not proved in the first 
part, they are implied in it. For Spinoza proves, (Schol. of 
Prop. 15), firstly that God can he extended without being 
divisible; secondly, that understanding and will, without l>eing 
divine attributes are^niod^ of the divine thought (Props. 31 
and 32). " --- ^ 

In order to prove the existence of thought in (Jod, Spinoza 
lays down this axiom : man thinks (II, ax. 2). There are, there- 
fore, individual t^ughts^^at is^ sayJJ^pde8Jvhlcl]^l^^ 
an^ttribuf^^thout whic^ they- cannot- be conceived, - But as 
all things are in God, since He is the only substance, it follows 
that these modes are in God and conceived by God, therefore 
the attribute whose concept they imply is an attribute of God. 
The same demonstration serves to prove the existence of 
divine extension (II, Props. 1 and 2). 

Thus Spinoza attributes to^^God thougitt, but neither 
understanding — ttoT^wiII Prop. 17, Schol.). * The great 
difficulty is to see what the distinction is which Spinoza makes 
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between understanding and tliought. This lie does not tell us 
expressly ; but either the term thought has no meaning, or it 
signifies knowledge pure and absolute : and in this case under- 
standing must signify discursive and relative knowledge. 
S pinoza deni^ J,hat ^u nderstandi ng j)erta ins to the jiaU ire of 
^i^^d7becaLlse^lle^^all be nothinir^minon to rrumaiT^ture 


only have_ the samZresenThlanee ^ ^o human iindersti 
a^[tfie dog, sign of the Zodiac, h^ to^ the d(^^ Uie barking 


Hut if this reasoning bo accepted, the same would have to be 
said of thought; and how then would the divine thought be 
])roved ? Is it, aw Spinoza said, merely by the fact that man 
thinks How can divine thought l)e the cause of human 
thought, since the effect must involve tlie concept of the caused 
We must then say that if understanding is not in (Jod, it is 
because it is a finite mode of thought (discursive understanding); 
on the other hand it ])resu])po8es pure thought or what we 
ourselves would call intuitive understanding. 

It is, indeed, quite evident that by thought Spinoza does 
not understand merely objective thought or the logical and 
rational laws of things, but also subjective thought, or the act 
of cognition. This follows from the proposition (II, 1, Schol.), 
where he says, The more things a thinking being can think, 
the more reality or perfection we conceive it to ])ossess, and, 
therefore, the being which can think an infinitude of things in 
infinite ways is necessarily infinite by his power of thinking.*' 
Again, Spinoza says (II, Prop. 3, Schol.), “ God understands 
Himself.” And is it possible to understand without knowing ^ 
I' he /iivm e^^ugl^j^^ the^act j)f cognitipn-ig |^iri> 

niVe now proceed to the question of the divine essence, and 
it is here especially that we perceive the influence of Descartes 
on Spinoza. Descartes* philosophy is dominated by one funda- 
mental doctrine, the dualism of tliought and extension ; 
Spinoza also holds this (ttialism. For him, as for Descartes, the 
only clear and distinct ideas we have are the ideas of thought 
and of extension ;^for him also these two ideas, though always in 
correspondence, are heterogeneous, and, like all Cartesians, he 
held that there could be no relation between them. Finally, 
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iiitinitely modified beings. Now an infinity of infinitely modified 
beings is (lod Himself. Therefore Q^ds^tbinks Go^ therefore 
He has the idea of God (IT, 3). Hence it follows, in Spinoza’s 
doctrine, that God has th e idea of HimselL th^ He thinks, 
i mcferstands Him^L Rut what is a being s thought of himself 
if nHt^ jjolf > coi^^ And if consciousness be attributed 

to God must not we also attribute to Him personality, at least 
in a certain degree ? 

(^an one call a God who thinks God, impersonal ? It is 
true that Spinoza places the idea of God, not in the nmtiira 
natiimns or divine substance itself, but like all modes, in the 
natura natumta (I, Prop. 29, Scholium, and Prop. 31). But 
this is a purely abstract distinction notwithstanding wliich 
Spiiioza certainly admits a divine consciousness. It would, 
however, be to strain Spinoza’s meaning, and to give to his 
doctrine of God an Alexandrian and agnostic sense scarcely 
in harmony with his system if we regarded his idea of God as 
a kind of hypostasis or fall from (}od, a thought which would 
contemplate God from witliout, or, from below, without itself 
being (rod; for there is nothing in his writings to warrant 
siKih an interpretation. Nor would it l)e more i^ational to suppose 
that, as with Hegel, the idea of God had existence only in human 
thought. This doctrine \vould be even more inconsistent with 
the spirit of Spinoza’s philosophy, for it would lead to the 
supposition that the more perfect is posterior to the less 
perfect, wliich is utterly opposed to Spinoza’s principles. The 
only remaining view is, then, that on ^nnoza’s doctrine God js 
cc^insm ons of Hpiisej^ tlmt t his conscimisnSs fopows fron Tt^ 
absolute nature of tlmughygiml^^ that it is God. 

^There remains to be considered Spinoza’s doctrine of the 
necessary evolution of God and of the divine freedom. 

Spinoza lays it down as a principle that God is a free (^us e. 
and th^it-H ^is, morecj^ r. the onlM- Jree caiisc ( ^I, Prop. 17, 
Coroll.). “God a ^s from th eTaws of His~^owi7 ^ture_ onl 
a pd i^ miip ^Iecl ^tbing"^n 

either be or be conceived without God (Ibid, Prop. 15), it 
follows that He can be determined by nothing except Himself. 
Therefore He is free; and He is, moreover, the on ly fre^ 
cause, since He is the only being that Js determined by 
itself. 
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But of what kind of freedom does Spinoza here speak ? Is 
it what is generally understood by the term freedom of will/’ 
the power that is possessed by a being of doing something 
different from what he does ? No ! for in the first place, God 
has not will any more tlian understanding. Will, as well as 
imd erstonding. belong to the riakira nalurata or the world, 
an B^ot tf^ thft 'nnt.tt.rft or God. Moreover, to attri - 

bute freedom to God would be to say that TTiings might h^ 
b^ ^ different from what they are, and that God might ha^ 
had a nature other tlian that which He has; i n other worda 
thai TH^ is perfect fl. 33. Schol. that He 

nttgfit have had a different understanding, a different will. 
Everyone grants that in God understanding is actual, aiK^ that 
trie will caimot he Separated from tlie lilt^IleciT 
**"^^ow, it (hnl had Leeii aide to act otherwise than He did. He 
must have possessed another actual intellect, a different will, a 
different essence. In this discussion Spinoza has evidently in 
his mind Descartes’ doctrine of the absohffe freedom of God ; 
he adds, however, that he pre fers the d octrine in which the wi ll 
is ma(le siiboi dinate to the i jAJt d^ligQB UU*^^ 

th ^ iiffcnTigenco is n\ ^ide subordinaf^e tp the, will. H t^much 
pref ey^^fiej l^ g^ theory to that of the optinnsjb^ 

To say tluU God is j^ iligecl to j ;[Oirfoi:ui t o the_ni()deljj^^ 
go on"l^t^^niH)se th(^)Vi^ence of a sonK^thiiig oiitside and 
aboveHimse]^^ “ looks while He is at work as to 

a model” and wliich lie is obliged to realize; and thus to con- 
ceive Him as subject to a faticniy as deprived of all freedom 
(I, Prop. .‘33, S('hol. 2). 


Thus Spinoza’s doctrine is that of universg^ ^ 
Hence the following propositions : 


has b een (lete rr miied tojmj ^cUoii^ jViiaa ^ 
det ermine cT ^^Go d^n^t^ wEich h aanot be giLj^lum deternn n^d^ 
God caiiiior det^ ^ been 

deCenuhreffl5ycJocrm action cannot render itself indeterminate” (1,27). 
“No individual thing . . . can exist or be determined to action unless it 
be determined to existence and action by another cause . . . and again, 
this cause cannot exist or be determined to action unless by another 
cause, and so on ad (I, 28). “The will cannot be called a free 

cause, but can only be called necessary” (I, 32). “ TJjiings could have been 
>iy ufi ^ther manner nor in a^v other oixleiLthalTniat in 

wl^< ^they have been pi^uc^”^ (I, 33). 
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Finally, in the Appendix to the first book of the Ethics, 
Spinoza refutes the doctrine of final causes, which is connected 
with that of the divine freedom. He finds in this doctrine 
two grave errors : 1st, that of giving priority to what is 
posterior, of regarding, for example, vision as the cause of the 
eye, whereas it is in reality its effect; 2nd, that of reversing 
the order of perfection : for the ciimse is in itself more perfect, 
being nearer to (Jod, wliereas the upholders pf filial causes 
regard the effect as more perfect^ than the cause, 

'To““Bnm upT^the* {iTlSpinoza’s tedching con- 

are : H^is e^ 4 s tenae^wi th jil )Sol u 
iTuTcs^nce ; the unity of sub stance its attri- 

are^Rouglrra^^ : universal determinism. 

AlfJer such an exiiosition, he felt that he might conclude with 
the words : I liave now explained the nature of God.” 


Leibnitz : Optimism ; Metaphysical, Physical, and Moral 
Evil ; Bayles Objections ; Moral Necessity ; the Divine Freedom, 

The doctrine of Leibnitz is fundamentally opposed to that of 
Sjiinoza. It is opposed to both Spinoza's theory of an absolute 
necessity and Descartes’ theory of absolute freedom. Leibnitz 
proposes as a solution tlie intermediate theor y of a moral 
necessity : He repres ents God as^obli^j^ed to conform to tire 
principle of tlie best {optim uni). This is wh at is cal led the 
doctrine of optwiisvi. 

Theory of Optimism , — God is the first reason or cause of 
things.” He must be “ absolutely perfect in power, in wisdom, 
and in goodness” (Th^od. S7). This supreme wisdom joined 
to an infinite goodness “ could not fail to choose the best.” 
For “Jf this were not the best of all possible worlds, God 
would noT^havecho^^ . TTsince ne ^ acts 

gs^ m^ac ^daime^^th^^ ^gfeme^ ” ^ 

SuclTis TlTe^Tli^y of optimism. It is based on Leibnitz’s 
celebrated principle of sufficient reason, 

\ ^thout some reaso n, an d sj^e He is ^ rfeotinn it-splf thi^ 
r^soiT^can only b^ t he"^3hoi^ of he^ ; “ f ^ ^ He had 
ciioSe m^ge le^ ^^rond TTKere ^oulSli ie mk t 

be imp roved in His work.” 

the optimism is proved by* Leibnitz a 
priori, and since it is based on the idea of perfection itself, this 
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doctrine cannot be disputed on the ground of experience. 
The existence ofievil, of sin and pain, is urged as an objection 
to optimism. l |it if these were abolished^^ hen, indeed, thin 
would not be the best of po ssible worlds.^ 

All things are connected (9). The conception of a world without 
suffering and without evil is ^ romance, an Utopia” (lOV An^vil is 
freq uenty the cause of a goo d, a iid two e vils m ake a good, as 
twp hfjd s make a d^ ^ y— Lady ” (10). “ A little bitterness is oft^ more 

pleasing than sugar” (12). Men sa}* ^ that the evil exceeds t he good : this^ 
isifrr eiroi . It hTour want of*^Utention that ainnnislies 
Moreover, “We must not be too ready to join the malcoi/tents in th e 
Republic,” and “it is to sc.( ^_thiiiia d aide of ^^ yrrythinp; ” (1 A^for 

the pro^ierity of the wickecFiii this world, tliere will be “ a remedy ready 
for that in the next world” (17). 

Leibnitz then goes on to examine the more speculative 
difficulties concerning the origin of evil. Si JJeus unde 
vmlfdii ? Si non os/, nnde honnmJ The primary cajise of evil 
is to be found, according to him, in tlm essentia l limits of the 
creature, that is to say, “ in his ideal nature in so far as this 
nature is included in the eternal truths which are in the 
IJivine mind.” In this sense one may say with Idato, tl mt th e 
>orig in of evil is '' in matter,” provided that by this term is 
understood conditions inherent to creatures, in so far as these 
are pre-represen ted in the Divine mind. Evil being merely a 
limitation, or a privation, has therefore no efficient caus e, but only 

There are three kinds of evil : me taphysical ev il, which 
consists in mere imperfection ; phys ical evil or suffering ; and 
moral e vTT or_silk (^l)- 

nut' still we ask. How is it that (Jod permits evil ? There 
are in God two wills — an antecedent will “ w hich regards eac h 
good separately ” an d in virtue of whjch “ Gorl ui nm ^- at- e v e ry - 
good'^S^a good,” and a c onsequent or final will wh ich, comparing 
goods withTlme another, c an only will them in so far as tji<^„ 
are comxtossibte, an d when united would produce the gr eatest 
possible good. Now, e vil is precisely one of the c onditions 
of thi y-rpreatest g^oo^. ^ Consequently. God wills (intecpApmJly 
the goo^and consequently the best ” (23). 

TVe musr here distinguish between physical and moral evil.* 
.Speaking 'absolutely, God can never will either the one Qr 
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the other. But physical evil He may will, at least relat ively^ 
“ a s a means '' ; wherea s moral evil or sin H e can will neither 
aBsolutely nor^ relatively : He can only permit it as a condition 
^ne qiui 

What is called physical concurrence gives rise to a difficulty. 
Creation implies dependence, this dependence requires that 
God be always present for the maintenance of His creatures ; 
and some have even said ‘‘ that the conservation of creatures is 
nothing else than a continuous creation.'’ Without going so 
far as this, it must be acknowledged that all that is real and 
effecti ve in the creature comes to him from Go dTa nd that ti e 
i s even unable to act without the co-operation of God . This 
co-operation is called concurrence, cuncursus ; and when we 
have to do with the substance of an act, with its material 
reality apart from its moral worth, it is called physical concur- 
rence, This being the case, since God is the real cause of all 
that is in creatures, and since He co -operat ed witlij^mm in 
t heir actions. He"~hiust be the efficient cause of evil . What 
becomes now ofThe principle causa deficicns, non efficiens ? 

In order to explain how it is that God, while He is the real 
cause of all that is positive in His creatures, is yet not the 
cause of evil, Leibnitz makes use of a comparison which is both 
ingenious and profound. Suppose a river which by i]^ current 
carries along several ships diversely louden, the currefTt of the 
river is the cause of. the motion cff the ships ; but as these bear 
different freights they advance with more or less speed, and the 
relative slowness of each is proportionate and due to the 
weight it carries. Thus “ the current is the cause of the speed 
of the ships, but not of the limita tions of this speed.” In the 
same way God is the c a^se of^hate^r real or efficient actio n 
there i s iir^n . buT not nf"7h^1iiT^l.a ojaA -iLJft 

precisely in^these limits th at sin cens us (30). 

Boyles objections .— doctrine of Optimism was invented 
by Leibnitz as an answer to the objections which Bayle had 
brought forward on the ground of the existence of evil. The 
following is a brief account of this controversy. 

Bayle assumes as a principle that ‘‘ benefits bestowed on 
men tend only to their happiness!' God cannot permit that 
they should serve to make them miserable (119). 

Leibnitz replies by denying, or at least by narrowing the 
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application of the principle assumed. “ It is not strictly true 
to say that God's benefits tend solely to the happiness of His 
creatures. All things in nature arc connected, God has more 
than one object in view in His projects. The felicity of 
ratio nal creatures is one of the ends He aim s at, but it is no? 
Hi s whole end nor even the ultimate end which He has before 
riim. T he unhappiness of some among them may occur 
co hconiitantly . 

Thus, while Bayle considers each thing individually, Leibnitz 
on the contrary regards things as a whole, as united, as 
acting and reacting upon one another. 

Bayle declares that “ to give one’s enemy a silken cord which one 
knows for certain he will use of his own free will to strangle himself, is to 
deprive him of his life.’’ Whence he concludes that (lod is really 
responsible for, and the true author of the evils which their freedom brings 
upon men, since He knows beforehand the use they will make of it. 
Conversely, “A real benefactor gives promptly and does not before giving 
wait until those he loves have suffered a prolonged misery.” 

Also, according to Bayle, God could and ought to bestow His 
benefits on us immediately, and not let us buy them so dearly 
by trials under which He knows the larger number will 
succumb. 

“ All these propositions,” says Leibnitz, “ turn on tlie same sophism. 
They alter and distort the facts ; they only tell half the truth, suppress 
the chief point, and disguise the fact that it is of God we spe«T,k.' It 
seems as if one were dealing with a mother, a guardian, or a governor, 
whose sole care almost is concerned with the hajjpiness of the person in 
question. The.se perpetual anthropoinorphi.sms are a mockery of (xod. 
God could accomplish the good which we wish for ; He even desires it, 
takmi hjj iUelf^ but He ought not to accomplish it in preference to other 
greater goods” (122). Leibnitz sums up his theory thus : “When things 
are taken separately, the parts from their whole, the human race from the 
universe, God’s attributes from one another, wisdom from power, one may 
say that God can cause virtue to exist in the world unmixed with vice. 
But since He has permitted vice, it must be that the order of the universe 
demands it ” (124). 

In short, in the whole of this discussion the chief reproach 
Leibnitz has to make against his opponent is, that he falls 
continually into anthrop omorphism, that he measu res the 
duties of God tovy ardsToan by ^at would be the duty of 
rnkVi^ hinl§6lf. Ijrod has to consider not but tKn 
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whole universe ; and what i s disorder in the part is order in 
tll^'T^hole. " Incivile est nisi tola lege inspecta judicare (128). 

The objections found by Bayle on the ground of the 
existence of evil led him to discover some probability in 
the hypothesis of the two principles of good and of evil, the 
Manichaean hypothesis, that is, which he made an attempt to 
revive. While acknowledging that it is easy to attack this 
hypothesis a priori, or by reasons taken from the nature of 
God, he declares that a posteriori, when we come to the 
existence of evil, it has the advantage. Therefore he asserts 
that if Manichaeism is, speculatively speaking, inferior, it 
carries the day in the explanation of phenomena, which is the 
first mark of a good system. 

Leibnitz maintains, on the contrary, that to assign to it a 
principle invented expressly for it is not such a good way of 
explaining a phenomenon (152). 

It was thus they proceeded in the schools, when they assumed as 
many faculties as there are operations — “A ch\ lific, a chiinific, a 
sanguific,” — instead of explaining jihenomena by their physical or mechani- 
cal causes. Leibnitz denies that tliere is a 'principium maleficmi any 
more than there is a primmn frigidu7n. “ Evil comes from privation 
only, what is positive only enters into it concomitantly ” (153). 

At the opposite extreme from tlie above system is the 
opinion of those who, in order to set God free from the fatiim, 
emancipate Him even from moral necessity, thus setting His 
power above His wisdom and His justice (75). Others have 
even gone so far as to suppose that God established the 
distinction between good and evil by an arbitrary decree. 

To say this, is, according to the forcible exjiression used by Leibnitz, 
“ to dishonour ” God (171). For, if He established justice and goodness 
arbitrarily, “ He can unmake them, or change their nature, so that one 
would have no reason to be assured that He will always observe them 
Himself,” and the case would be the same, if His justice were radically 
different from ours. “ If, for instance, it were written in His code that 
it is just to make the innocent eternally miserable” {Ibid.) all these 
theories, and others similar to them, would ‘‘make God act as a tyrant 
or an enemy,” aiKl, that being so, “why might He not be just as well 
the evil principle of the Manichaeans ? ” (177). 

Among similar objectionable doctrines is the strange opinion 
of Descartes (185), which ascribes to the Divine Will not only 
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the creation of the good and of justice, but also of truth. No 
doubt it is true that truth has its foundation in God, and that, 
if God did not exist, not only would nothing be real, but 
nothing would be possible. Thus, if it were not for God, 
geometry would have no basis. But ‘‘ it is the divine mind 
that makes the reality of the eternal truths.” His will has 
no part in it (184). In fact Leibnitz could not believe that 
Descartes was serious in maintaining this opinion ; this was, 
he says, one of his tricks, one of his philosophical ruses. He 
was preparing the way for some quibble, and I suppose he had 
in view another extraordinary manner of speaking of his own 
invention, according to which aHirmations, negations, and, in 
general, all internal judgments are operations of the will” (286). 
In this case these truths would be for God objects of will, and 
not of intellect, and the dispute would be merely a verbal one. 

The theory of absolicte mcessit//, on the one hand, and on the 
other that of alm/utc frmUm, being thus set aside, there 
remained only the doctrine of a moral necessity, or of optimism, 
and this, as we have seen, is the doctrine that was adopted 
and defended by Leibnitz. The remainder of his Theodicy is 
devoted to the discussion of the objections which might be 
brought against it. 

Optimism may be attacked : 

1. On the ground of experience, by pointing out the defects 

in the world. But Leibnitz replies : They who do so 

absurdly set themselves up as censors of God*s work,” like 
King Alphonso the Wise, who imagined he criticised the 
system of the world, while in reality he was only criticising 
Ptolemy’s system : “ You have only known the world three 
days ; you scarcely see beyond your nose. . . . Wait until 
you know it better” (194). 

2. A priori. Th ere cannot be an absolute optimmri . There 
is no such thing as a perfeeJuireature ; it is a lways po ssible to* 
produce one that would be more perfect. TWthis Leiimitz" boldly 
replies that the world is ‘‘a^ infinite” (195). Not indeed that 
it is absolute irke~God, but ifls infinite in Pascal’s sense; that 
is to say, tha t, it e xtgu^s * t hroughovft * „elernity to 
co nae . . . and that there is an infinity of cre atujea.-m the 
least partic le of matter.” Lei bnitz does not explain how this 
definition of the universe affords a reply to the objection, for, 
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since it was now a question of only a finite or created 
infinite, it was possible to employ against his argument one of 
the laws of the infinitesimal calculus which he himself dis- 
covered, namely, that there are infinities of different orders ; 
whence it would follow that the world might be an infinite, 
and yet there might be a higher infinite than it. Leibnitz, we 
think, gives a better answer a little further on, when he says : 

“One might say that the whole infinite series of things might be the 
best that is possible, though what exists throughout the universe in each 
point of time is not the best. It may be that the universe always goes 
on groxoing better^ if the nature of things were such that it is not possible to 
attain the best all at once (202). 

3. It is said that if God produced always the best ''He 
would produce other gods,'' but this is an error, for, " if they 
were gods, it would have been impossible to produce them"; 
moreover, if, to suppose the impossible, each created substance 
were perfect, all substances would be equal and similar to one 
another, which would not constitute a whole that was in itself 
the best. Here again the order and connectidii in things is 
lost sight of. " The best possible system would then not 
contain gods. It would be always a system of bodies (that is 
to say, of things placed in time and space), and of souls which 
represent and perceive these bodies in accordance with which 
and by which they are in great part governed " (200). 

4. It is said that what is best as a whole is also best in its 

parts, just as in geometry any part of a straight line, which is 
defined as the shortest way from one point to another, is itself 
a shortest way ; but, says Leibnitz, it is not possible to re ason 
" from quantity to quality ." ' 

“ If goodness and beauty always consisted in something that was 
absolute and uniform, such as extension, matter, and other homogeneous 
and similar things, we should have to say that every part of the good and 
of the beautiful must be good and beautiful, like the whole ; .but this 
is not the case witJi relative things . . . each part of a beautiful thing is 
not always beautiful, since it must be detached from the whole or com- 
prised in the whole in an irregular manner” (212, 213). 

5. To regard God as obliged to choose the best is to limit 
His power (218-223). But "the best could not be surpassed in 
goodness, and we do not limit God's power by saying that He 
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could not do the impossible ” (226), any more than if we were 
to say that He cannot make a line shorter than a straight line. 
And to maintain that in fact the world is not the best 
possible, since there is evil in it, is to go back to what has been 
already so often refuted. If there were a better world, it 
would have been preferred. 

6. But if God is obliged to choose the best He is then not 
free, but subject to a kind of fatum. This objection has been 
already frequently refuted. There is, if you will, a necessity, 
but it is a moral necessity. 

“To say that one cannot do a thin<( because one does not will it is an 
abuse of terms. T he wise man only wills the fr^od : does this mean that 
he is a slave ? . . . M. Bayle calls by odious names what is best in the 
w orld, aiT d ^feveraes notions, b y i^iviiur the mmie of slftvepy tn f.hp of 

tfie greatest and most perfect freedom ” (228). 

» ■'* ' 

The theory of optimism leads up to the theory of the divine 
freedom (337-360). 

“The prerogative {avantage) of freedonj which is possessed by creatures 
exists no doubt pre*emineiitly in God ; but this must be understood in 
the sense tl(5.t f reedom is truly an a nd does not presuppose 

an i mperfection. T o be capable of error an d d 

adv antage , and t o have control **d^"pntng*\ truly, 

bu t one which pre s i^PpnaPA ph pwamn (337). 

There is therefore an intermediate term between brute 
necessity and divine freedom. The laws of nature, and more 
especiall y the law s of motion (340-.35 lb are neither altogether 
arbitrary, as Bayle affirmed, nor mathem^icaljy necessary. 
LeibiiittT" showed that the principles of mechanics are not 
mathematically necessary, and up to the pre sent his ojpinion 
has not been disproved by science. He showed that the 
mechanical laws are “ beautiful, but n ot necessar y ** (347). 
Similarly, as regards the ^mon^f the soul and the body, he 
proves that the “law& which govern this union, though not 
necessary, are yet not indifferent, and that there must be a 
reason for them in the divine wisdom *'(^^2-367). 

With the above theories, it was easy for Leibnitz to 
solve the difficulties involved in foreknojvLedge and providence. 
For, if freedom does not exclude deterrfiaination and cer^ftfiSe, 
it is not surprising that God is able to foresee what is deter- 
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mined. “ He s ees all at once the sequence of things iiL this 
world . . . m each part He sees th e entire universe on . 
a ccount of the p^fect connection between things. ” (360). 

Leibnitz dwells espe cially (383-400) on the difficulties which 
may arise ouFoTtfie Cartesian doctrine of continuous creation, 
aTdoctrme according to which the conservation of creature s 
was ifi^fMy ~a gontmuation ot the act of creation . He 
indicates (383, 384) that he could raise doubts concerning the 
doctrine itself which suggests the great question of the 
continmim ; but he does not wish to enter into this labyrinth, 
and contents himself with saying that there is in the fact of 
creation a "continual dependence on (Jod, and that tliis 
dep'ftidence we may call creation, if we will, provided we do 
not go so far as to make creation an emanation from the 
Divine (38.^)). Leibnitz, ^ile*he holds the doctrine of a 
continuous cr eation thus understood, tea che s that thi s 
cT ^riiie'^cloes not abolish human freedom nor the special 
individualit y of creatures. ‘‘ The production or action,” he 
says, “ by which God produces, has a nature prior to the 
existence of the creature that is produced ; the creature, 
taken in itself, with its lufture and necessary properties, is 
anterior to its accidental affections and to its actions. . . . God 
produc es the creature in conformity with the requirements of 
the preceding instants, according to the laws of wisdom • a-od 
Ihe creatur e acts in conformity with this nature which God 
always gives hi m when He creates him ” (385). 

The \Hh century, — Kant's Theodicy: God the Postulate oj 
Morality ; Faith substituted for Knowledge, 

After Leibnitz, and throughout the 18th century, we do 
not find any original systems of theodicy. On the one hand, 
there flourished a crude and materialistic atheism, of which 
Holbach’s System of Nature was the very mediocre text-book ; 
and, on the other hand, the popular deism which was eloquently 
but somewhat unphilosophically set forth by J. J. Rousseau in 
his Profession de foi dn vicaire Savoyard, We may mention, 
however, as having a certain character of its own, the philo- 
sophy of C. Bonnet of Geneva, which is closely connected with 
that of Leibnitz, but which contains a new element in the 
theory of palingenesia or metamorphosis and progress, under 
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the direction of Providence. Notwithstanding this attempt, 
and in spite of the important part played at this period by 
natural theology, we must acknowledge that it was not till 
Kant and the rise of the German School that a new note was 
struck in the philosophy of religion. 

Kant’s theodicy is virtually that of Leibnitz, with this 
difference, that while the system of t he latter wa^ ,,aiieculati^e 
and jnetap h^.sic.aLKant’s was practtcITTand mor^ . Otherwise, 
optimTsmJ^rovidciJ^ t h,e^I^vijia J*er,s aagtl R , pers onal j m ^rta l- 
ity>[tfe"^iT doctr ines that were common to botlT^Siiilos^l^^^ ^ 

In 5!ant we find no trace of the influence of Spinoza : he was 
a disciple of Leibnitz and Rousseau. Rut, as we know ,^he 
re garded the speculative reason as utterly incapable of arrfv?ng 
at the origin or ends of things. The whole world of noumena, 
of things in themselves, is cl osed To us, and consequently the 
exigTenc^ind N ature of God, as well as IJie resE Rnt what 
we cannonearn from speculative reason is revealed tP us by 
pra ctical reaso n, and thus theodicy is restored as a consequence 
and a conditio n of inorality. 

For all moral conceptions tend to meet in the one supreme 
conception of the Sni nmvm Bonfim. This sovereign good is 
neither the moral goocT by^tself nor the physical good by 
itself^ iTeither virtue nor happiness, but th e union of both. 
Happiness without virtue or virtue without happiness are both 
incomplete. N or can they he joined together in nn nnaJyticL 
proposition, for neit her can happiness be re dimed to virtue nor 
virt ue to happines s ; an d yet they are necessarily joined together 
in our minds, in an a p riori synthetic iudgmeiiL 

inus tne s overeign good is neces sary ; it must therefore b(^ 
possi ble. IjuT i t is not possible under the conditions oF seaaible 
and ’ j^euomenal e.xistence. There must, then, be aether 
mode'^ existence in which thi s su^eme good o^yp realizerb 
and " there must be an agent capable o f bringing about thi s 
Hence follow the two postulaTe^f the pracfical 
reason : the exStence of God, and the immortality of tEe^sou l. 
We have here to do w ith the former postulate only. 

“ I term the idea of an intelligence in which the morally moat perfect 
will, united with supreme blessedilfess, is the cause of all happiness in the 
world, so far as happiness stands in strict relation to morality (as the 
worthiness of being happy), the Ideal of the Supreme Good. It is only. 
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then, in the ideal of the supreme original good that pure reason can find 
the ground of the practically necessary connection of both elements of 
the highest derivative good, and accordingly of an intelligible, that is, 
moral world. Now, since we are necessitated by reason to conceive 
ourselves as belonging such a world, while the senses present to us 
nothing but a world of phenomena, we must assume the former as a 
consequence of our conduct in the world of sense (since the world of 
sense gives us no hint of it), and therefore as future in relation to us. 
Thus God and a future life are two hypotheses which, according to the 
principles of pure reason, are inseparable from the obligation which this 
reason imposes upon us” {Critique of Pure Reason^ p. 491, Eng. trails.). 
“ It may be called Faith, that is to say a pure Rational Faith” (Dialectic 
of J^are Practical Reason). 

From this principle Kant thought it possible to deduce all 
the moral attributes of God, these attributes being the only ones 
that really concern mankind. 

“This moral theology has the peculiar advantage, in contrast with 
speculative theology, of leading inevitably to the conception of a sole, 
perfect, and rational First C^ius^, whereof speculative theology <loes not 
give us any indication on objective grounds, far less any convincing 
evidence. For we find neither in transcendental nor in natural theology, 
however far reason may lead us in these, {iny ground to warrant us in 
assuming the existence of one only Being, which stands at the head of all 
natural causes, and on which these are entirely dependent. On the other 
hand, if we take our staiul on moral unity as a necessary law of the 
univer.se, and from this point of view consider what is necessary to give 
this law adequate efficiency and, for us, obligatory force, we must come 
to the conclusion that there is one only suf»reme will, which comprehends 
all these laws in itself. Fo^ how, under different wills, should we find 
complete unity of ends ^ This will must be omnipotent, that all nature 
and its relation to morality in the world may be subject to it : omniscient, 
that it may have knowledge of the most secret feelings and thus moral 
worth ; omnifiresent, that it may be at hand to supply every necessity to 
which the highest weal of the wtuld may give rise; eternal, that this 
harmony of nature and liberty may never fail” {Ibid., p. 493), 
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“ purely rational.” It is the consequence of our needs and of 
our iWdFesta ^S^culative reason can o nly yield hypotheses ; 
but the dejna Bdsof^ iactic irT-Sis Qnll ^ It i8 a 

consequence that flows from ‘ duty.’ Th€''gwd man can 
say : “ I will that there be a God.” HTfhis instance atbn6~ 
iS^lnjgment is inevita bly determine by my intAr pat-. 

■ - I - 

Fichte aiid Schelling : Different Forms of Pantheism. 

Fichte, who was the greatest of Kants disciples, did 
not accept the practical theology of his master, at least as 
consequent or dependent upon morality, for he identifies it 
with morality itself. Later, he went further than Kant in the 
opposite direction, and transformed , J;his moral theolog y into a 
m ystic theology which he borrowed from the Alexandrians T 
Such are the two phases in Fichtes relig ions p^^ilr^gf^phy 

In his first work, on account of which he was accused of 
atheism, and which was entitled On the Belief in a Divine 
Government of the World (1798), Fichte reproduces Kantjs 
criticism of the proofs of the existence of God. Gegiq^ra" 
)e^ not i^oduce fai tjj, it is^ iaitiji 
^m oxis^tioi^ He^^^iUiCje^s, a^Bove,^,Jihe^^^,^^ 
and nlwnohieim only ^ an intellic: afe 

order in wTucirthe dj ^i^ j-es^s^ 1 q 

conseouenees ^^ ^ dirj^ 

fqr^jn^^To act in view only of the happy or unhappy 
consequences of our acts is atheism, ^aitlijn the moral ord«i 
is t^he wliole_of religion. This active an 

itselPt^odT W^'^Tleed not go beyond this moral order nor 
accept a moral being as its cause. This order is i n itse lf 
the absolutely first, das ahsolnt Erste. ifforalitj^^a^^ 
are ^{^snkrteijHidenticaL ligl^ipiuw khQuVtnor^^ 
stitioqT^'i^^or^^ religion is empU\ 

i g diit y ^eliev^g^^ GMT'an ^'alread'y ^^ p^ 
etertt^L^^’ 

Thus Fichte did away with the last vestiges of moral theo- 
logy which still remained in Kant's theory, and put in their 
place, as has been said, a kind of moral pantheism o r idealistic 
Spinozism, in which moral laws iSt ^ the place of the natural 
laws. In his reply to the accusation of atheism, he retorts by 
saying that it is his opponents who are atheists. “ Our 
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idealistic doctrines alone are capable of bringing about a 
revival of religious feeling, and of enabling men to penetrate 
into the true essence of the Christian religion ” 

Later, Fichte no longer restricted the notion of God to the 
moral order, but, on ffie contrary, absorbing the moral order in 
the Divine Being, made the supreme beatitude lie in the union 
the soul with the absolute One. 


** Blessed oonaiataJii iinioii with*(Tod. the One and Absolute . We , 
Jipwever, in oii r unalterable nature^ ar e b ut Knowledge , Representation, 
f?oncep£i55TT ip o^ unio ii with tHTlnfimteO^ this thees^itla l 

folyTtrTrr ^ouT^em gj ^nnor ^^ in our union with him he 

doeJrTTTJTbecorne our owntRung ; but he floats before us as something 
foreign to and outside of ourselves, to which wo can only devote ourselves 
by clinging to him with earnest love. He floats before us, as in himself 
without form or substance, without on our part a definite conception or 
knowledge of his inward essential nature, but yet as that through which 
alone we can think or comprehend either ourselves or our World. 
Neither after our union with (5od is the work^lost to u s : it only 

u te l y 


^umes a 

^id, of n ecessity, Liuht, n amely, inward and spiritu al 
Liglj^- T his J iiglit^l eiT^ oJ Uell^ sep{^te an dlU vid^ itself into an 
infinite multiplicity of Tmlivldual rays ; and in this way, in these 
rmnvTnuaT'T^}^^ estranged from it'^elf and its original source. 

But this same Jjight may also again concentrate itself from out this 
separation and conceive and comjireliend itself as One, as that which 
it is 111 itself, the Existence and Ite^^glftiion of (h)d ” {Doctrine of RolUjion, 
Lecture V). 



Thus, Fichte/s Moral pantheism ended in a Metaphysical 
pantheism, which bears a strong resemblance to that of 
Plotinus. The moral order is merged in the Being of which 
^mSi uinan iffin oTrt^^ andZ!QlfiIIjuy^a^ 

the Holy, the^^T^^ilOWT^ml the Good are an immediate 
manifestation in us of the essence of God. Fichte thought 
that this was the true interpretation of the gospel according 
to St. John. 

Schelling's theology is, like Fichte’s, an Idealistic pantheism, 
irr< $Hic^ irod is alT and the^'woflcl noXhingr This panth^sm 
wouldseen^'tt^15e, as"‘v^^ of SpilitwKCl^nd as Fichte said 
of himself, aco^ism (negation of the world) rather than atheism. 
Like every-*^her pantheism, Schelling’s ^octrin^consis^d ^ 
transferring to finite things^ th§' (^alities of the infinite. 
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But what is peculiar to Schelling is the revival of the old 
doctrine of a descent, which he borrowed from the Alexandrians, 
or rather, perhaps, from the Gnostic sects. Schelling asks how 
the finite can come out of the infinite, and examines not only 
the mystery of -creation blit even that of the incarnation. 
“ Thft finite nmnp nut nL the infinite by wa y of deyra - 

dation and diminution. ” l ^etween the divine perfection and 
the ^^enomenal world the re li es a n abyss which is a veritfable 
non-l ^ing. S chelling thinks T;hat tha 

onl>^e concejv ecHis a lea p (saltifs), a complete ru pture with 
the^TibsoluTe (ein Vollkommaics ErhrckdiY a kind of fallin g 
away o F defection from the Absolute {i)i jiner Entfevn- 
un(f, cinem Ahfall von dcin Ahsoluten)} and sp^Sclielling telle 
us that the plipno^icnal vvnr1d_}ia.<t only an indirect rftlatiaiL,to 
the«-Absolute. No finite thing can ar isp immpdintpJy nnt q£ thp 
Absolute, and vet this ^ itsplf ^solute and comes from the 
Absolute. WH 5 could understand the meaning of such contra - 
dicto ry asser tions ? And in what are they more intelligibly^ 
than the dogma of creation ? 

Thus,^ if there is evil in the world, it is th e worlcPs ow n 
fault, and so much the worse for it. W hy dicf it desir^ to 
become the world instead of rem ainin g in the bosom of God? 
I n reality, this doctrine am o nnt.g tn tho rlnaliam af hLL>.tinPH>nt.a^ 
for if the world separated itself from God, it must have had 
already an independent existence in God; ; ^r it ^^^t^^n- 
preh^nsible that God would revolt^^ainst^jlim^e ^ anjcb tl^ 
one pa rr''"ofjImT5 | ^^ after an independent 

life^an H^p^ the jii u:t ofi L,aham aJj^lutj3, insteajd^f rgm aiiii i^ 
united withth^rue absolute o^whic h ^ was an essentia^iart. 

hTTus^TinaTpHilo^ sy^emT^l^h^henhns^ 

Positive Philosophy, and set forth in two great works, The 
Philosophy of Mythology and The Philosophy of Revelation, 
Schelling’s chief anxiety is to separate himself from Hegel's 

^It must be clearly understood that this is not a falling on the part of the 
Absolute itself, for in that case the genitive would be used in Oerman, den 
AhaohUen. It is a fall, a leap from the Absolute. Bu tjthen. wha^jsn^^h^t 
falls, leaps away , since it is n ^the ^ ^solute , andj lSe^iDsolute 

existT? ^t^^ou l^!!*se e^ ^ iftytyere ] Mio^^a6soiu^ wlfeS’leuBe^ra^^ 
fr( ^ the firs t^a ZjtsTm^eTigSthouChoweverniayiS^ai^^ Th^typeof 

thi9«fall, says Schellin'jpi^Fichte’s Ego poHittiiig itself. It is not only a fact 
(Thatsache) but an activity (ThaihancUuwj), 
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logical pantheism. He does not go back on his earlier 
Philosophy, but he calls it a negative Philosophy, based 
only on the principle of the understanding, and he pro- 
poses another founded on the principle of the yrill. He 
does not, however, renounce whaf he calls monism, that is, 
the doctrine of the unity of substance, but he re-establishes 
the notion of the Divine Personality. Hartmabn calls 
his system the pantheism of personality, pef^imalistischer 
panthdsmus. 


Hegel's Theology. 

Hegel’s philosophy of religion is so much an element of his 
general system that it is not easy to consider it apart. The 
predominating conception in this theodicy, if one may so call 
it, is that of God as not only the Universal Being in itself, 
Substance, but also and 8^||^e all, spirit, absolute Spirit. He 
objects to Spinoza’s conce^on of God as substance, as being 
inferior and inadequate. Substance is a moment of thought, 
but not thought in its totality. God is, then. Spirit, but what 
is spirit? It is this that is difficult to determine. As 
it has been said of Fichte, that his system is a moral pan- 
theism ; so we may call Hegel’s system a logical pantheism, 
a panlogism. Foil Hegel, all reality is _ideaL All that is 
r ution^l js real ; aU ^ at is real is'rationah ]^t 
is tile principle of nle'''fea^r^his principle, consio^d in 
itshi^^nor to ’any^evelopTrient, is then, neither the One of 
the ' Alexandrians, nor Spinoza’s S ubstance , n^r — the^ ]l ^ n ad /2 £ 
Lejibuitz. lUisIjthe-Id^a! ^Iie^dea~^i^ itself is not God. 
but onlyti»>-iirst log ical reason of a ll thingg . But it gets 
ouUT^fi^l f, la process very oifficult to 

uMerstand^ and •which exci^ ridicule on the part of Schelling, 
although his own theory of a fall from the Absolute is not 
much more comprehensible) ; the ■ Idea becoming other than 
itself is what we call nature ; t h e T^re nn 'Bftng^om naturajio 
itself, it bppnmp s Mfhat^ wp caU Spirit; — ^pinr''l8 thus 
the reflected Id^ the return of the ' Idea upon itself, the 
Idea aware of and knowing itself; in a word, the conscious- 
ness of the Idea. But God is no t oo ly-S nirit. but absolu te 
Spirit. He is therefore the a ll-^ Snowing Idea, pure and 
Absolu te sMf-con sciousne^ 
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This being Hegel's definition of God, it may be asked in 
what does his conception differ from that of the theists, 
from a personal God ? For is not consciousness the peculiar 
characteristic of the personal God ? But in Hegel's philosophy 
this absolute consciousness of God appears to exist only 


no^^ther form of the Absolute Spirit .besides ArtTTleligio^ and 
Philosophy, and shows us notliing whatever above these. 
Finally, philosophy itself passes through successive' phases, of 
which the highest is the system of Hegel ; whence it follows 
that the highest consciousness of God is Hegel's consciousness : 
in fact Hegel is God. This is the only logical conclusion tliat 
can be drawn from this theodicy .^Jt may be asked how the 
character of Absolute Spirit ca^^be attributed to a mere 
philosophical opinion ; yet it is difficult to see any other 
meaning in Hegel's philosophy, and he never gives us reason 
to think that the Absolute Spirit exists in itself, independently 
of its forms. Thus, in Hegel we find once more a system of 
Pantheism, but one that is more idealistic and more abstract 
than that of Spinoza. 

Schopenhauer and Hartmann : Pessimism, 

After the great period of philosophical evolution in 
Germany, which began with Kant and culminated in 
Hegel, we have only to notice in connection with theodicy 
the rise of pessimism, due to the school of Schopen- 
hauer and Hartmann. Like all the Germans, both these 
philosophers uphold the doctrine of immanence, which is 
pantheism ; but the/ change its principle. In place of 
Hegel's Idea or Schelling's Absolute we have, in Schopenhauer, 
the principle of WJa\ in Hartmann, the principle of the 
Unconscious, V 

The transition from the absolute to the relative, from the 
infinite to the finite, is not any clearer on their theories than 
on those of their predecessors. With Hegel the Idea ex- 
ternalized itself; with Schopenhauer Will objectivizes its^f. 
Xhb difference is merely verbal, andTf If hot"“17^fi5r 
IL Y 


m the human mind. It would seem that, for him, God's 
consciousness of JIimsefOs^^n &ttl!n^^ ""merg^ 
^ ^usn gglSfc^^. ly^ls .a s^]"m^ tTiaf^^ conscious of 
HimgelCr Fqr iu-liis^JthilpSQphy of ^piriTTlegel recognizes 
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the originality of Schopenhauer and Hartmann lies, but prin- 
cipally in their substitution of pessimism for optimism. Why 
^pes^ Jih ^will obie cti vize itsel f ? Wliydoes it produce _the 
il lusion the world ? ^f tSiswC are j r ^^co^ 

p lete igno pa ace. All we know bv fi ^ fp n rirnrC i nnd fnr c ftrtniui 
i s that this worm is a bad dream . “ the worst of all possibla 
worlds.” Optimism, says Schopenhauer, is the greatest 
rubbish that has yet been invented by professors of philo- 
sophy.^ Not only is the testimony of experience in favour of 
pessimism, but so is that of reason also. WjUkijiyolyM elfort, 
and_^e|[la^t^4a^ja^ ; to,4^i^4s^jA.3lJer; 
tK^seforgJ^ie whole of life is^ suffer ing. 

“ The act'tjf'wlttiligTSlIaen'ortTwhich is its essence, are like 
an insatiable thirst. Life is but a struggle for existence with 
the certainty of being conquered. To will without motive, 
forever suffering, forever striving, then to die, and so on for 
century after century, unlit the crust of this planet of ours 
crumbles away, this is Life.” 

While these pessimistic theories were leading German 
thought, not only from theism, but from even the optimistic 
pantheism of the great school of Schelling and Hegel, 
Liichner, in his return to the atheistic materialism of the 1 8 th 
century, represented a complete and abrupt break with these 
schools. The author of Force and Matter, like the ancient 
Epicureans, attacked the doctrine of final causes : the existence 
of irregularities in creation, of useless or harmful organs, 
of monstrosities, all seemed to him to prove that the fatal 
forces of matter have given birth to innumerable forms, 
among which the only ones to survive were those which were 
appropriate to their circumstances and to the conditions of their 
environment. It seemed as if the great effort of Critical and 
Idealistic Philosophy, which lasted from Kant to Hegel, was to 
go for nothing, seeing that German thought had ended by 
returning purely and simply to Baron Holbach and his System 
of Nature (see Janet’s MaUrialisme contemporain). 

^ It is unfortunate for this piece of witticism that the modem inventors of 
optimism were Leibnitz and Malebranche, neither of whom was a professor of 
Philosophy any more than were Pope, who expresses this doctrine in verse, 
and J. J. Rousseau, who defended it against Voltaire. 
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Scottish Philosophy : Hamilton and Hansel ; Rdigiom 
Criticism, 

In England and Scotland the philosophy of religion con- 
tinued, as in the 18th century, to furnish a large number of 
works on natural theology based on the doctrine of final 
causes as supported by examples borrowed from science. 
These attempts contained nothing new (see Remusat, Xa 
Philosophic religieuse cn Angleterre), 

Of much greater interest is the philosophy of Hamilton, who 
aimed at demolishing, by means of the Kantian criticism, all 
claims on the part of metaphysics to act as a support of 
Christian theology. His was a kind of theologicixl scepticism 
not unlike that with which Pascal has been reproached. 
According to Hamilton, not only was Kant’s criticism 
successful in demonstrating the antinomies of rational cos- 
mology and the paralogism of rational theology, but this 
principle was not carried far enough ; for it preserved the idea 
of the Absolute as an idea, and as a regulative principle 
of reason. Hamilton objects to this concession, and reproaches 
Kant with not having completely eliminated the concept of the 
Absolute ; and he asserts, as a consequence of the Kantian 
critique, the doctrine of a wise ignorance. Cognosccndo ignorare, 
H ignorando cogTWScere, Quaedam ncscirc magna pars est 
sapientiae. He even applies this doctrine to the idea of Ood, 
and quotes these words of an old philosopher : “ a God under- 
stood would be no God at all.” 

Like Kant, but with even more precision, Hamilton points 
out the contradictions involved in the ideas of the Absolute 
and the Infinite. But while he excludes God from real 
knowledge, he regards Him as an object of Faith. “ By a 
wonderful revelation we are thus in the very consciousness of 
our inability to conceive aught above the relative and finite, 
inspired with a belief in the existence of something uncon- 
ditioned beyond the sphere of all comprehensible reality ” 
{Discussions: Philosophy of the Unconditioned, p. 15). 

Mansell, a disciple of Hamilton, carried his master's 
doctrine much further, and made use of it especially in defence 
of the mysteries of the Christian religion. His conclusion is, 
that we must not measure God's attributes, and above all His 
mercy and justice, by human attributes. ** It is impossible to 
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account for every phenomenon if we represent God to ourselves 
according to the standards of our philosophy and merely 
human morality. Sin, physical pain, the misfortunes of the good, 
the prosperity of the wicked, all these are facts which can no 
doubt be reconciled, though we know not how, with God’s 
infinite goodness, but only on condition that the type of this 
goodness is not the goodness of man.” Whence he concludes 
that God’s attributes are not only different in degree, but also 
in essence, from our human attributes. If a child may be 
mistaken in his judgments of the actions of men, a fortiori 
man may be mistaken when he judges the actions of God. 
To this theory Stuart Mill replies, with some reason it would 
seem, that tliere may no doubt be limiting conditions of which 
we are ignorant ; nevertheless, either we mean nothing when we 
speak of the divine goodness or any other divine attribute, or 
we understand by this term something that is substantially the 
same as that which we call goodness. While it may therefore 
be admitted that in all religion, whether natural or revealed, 
there is, besides the part attributed to knowledge, a very large 
element of belief, at the same time where there is no know- 
ledge there can be no belief. For what, Mill truly remarks, 
would be belief in something that was absolutely .unknown and 
incomprehensible, as, for example, if I were told to believe that 
Hunipty Dumpty is an Abracadabra ? The attempt to found 
religious belief upon ignorance is therefore, according to Mill, 
as vain as it is dangerous. 

Auguste Comte: The Lav: of the Three Stages ; The Religion 
of Humanity, 

In the opinion of Auguste Comte, the founder of Positivism, 
the religious idea is only one phase of human thought, and it 
is the first. The human mind passes through three different 
stages : the theological, the metaphysical and the scientific 
stage. Hence threS^methods, and three Philosophies. In the 
theological stage the human mind directs its attention wholly to 
the inner nature of beings, to first and final causes, and conceives 
phenomena as produced by the direct and continuous action of 
a larger or smaller number of supernatural agents, by whose 
arbitrary intervention all the apparent anomalies in the world 
can be explained. The metaphysiced stage is the one in which 
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the mind replaces the supernatural agents by hypostasized 
abstractions, such as causes, substances, essences, soul, God, free 
will, etc. The positive stage, tinally, consists in abandoning 
the search of the Absolute, in putting aside questions of origin, 
and in confining ourselves to the observation of phenomena 
and of their invariable relations. This last stage is the 
final stage of mankind ; consequently, the religious attitude 
of mind and also every religious idea must disappear. 
Auguste Comte does not ignore the services rendered to the 
human mind by religious ideas whether in the theological or 
metaphysical form, but he holds that this order of ideas has 
passed away and yielded its place to positive science. 

Such were the views of Auguste Comte in the first period 
of his philosophy, but this philosophy underwent a consider- 
able modification, and in its second phase showed itself in a 
completely different light. His object now was not to do 
away for ever with the religious element, but, on the contrary, 
to satisfy this element by a transformation which would bring 
it into harmony with modern thought. This second phase is 
what Auguste Comte calls the subjective phase of positivism, 
and it rests not on reason, but on feeling. Hence a new 
religion, the positivist religion, the religiqn'jQLhumanity. 

In the relimon of A. C?omtft - (Kavaisson, Philosophic dii 
dix-nncvUmr fljid . there is no souh at least 

no immojial-ftattlr Ijjnnanity^.-4€ ^ J jakigT Comte 

calls if^the Grand ^trr. The Grand Eire has for its origin 
the world, the common source of all beings, which Comte calls 
the Grand Fetiche, The M^e,^ ^ich m its turn is 

the Grand MilieiL Th» great Environment^itoi4)7 iTie great 
Fetiche, the great Being constitute the positivist trinity. The 
Grand FHichc, in order to give birth to the Great Being, reduced, 
lowered, and sacrificed itself, and we owe to it a cult of grati- 
tude. But it is, above ^11, humai^y represents divin e 
perfection^ and.4njiumflinty^ j^^i^^ ^nmi^^ should^^be^Ji^ 
object of worship. This cult is the commemoration of the 
dead, and more especially of those women who have realized 
the ideal of self-devotion and tenderness ; and in this remem- 
brance immortality lies. 

Such a religion was hardly more than a return to paganism ; 
except for the worship of woman, which was borrowed from 
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Christianity. But however crude, and however unphilosophical 
it may have been, this religion of A. Comte is sufficient to dis- 
prove the law according to which the religious idea presents a 
lower stage in the evolution of man. 


Herbert Sijencer : The Doctrine of Evolution ; The Religion 
of the Unknowable. 

The philosophy of Herbert Spencer, which, though it denied 
its origin, was really a branch of positivism — a branch, however, 
that was so fully developed as to become itself a stem, one might 
almost say a wide-spreading tree — otters, like that of Auguste 
Comte, two theories of religion. 

According to Herbert Spencer, t^ realm o^existen^ is 
(^ivided into two regions: thfi^now^e^nJThe^^^^ 

&owabre^ the^^le o^ecr^oT^s^ncer^Eirr^eyond ^he 
realm of knowledge there is the unknowable, concerning which 
we only know one thing, t^atitjs. There are therefore two 
doctrines of religion, one at which starts from the point of 
view of the knowable, and the other from the point of view 
of the unknowable. know- 

afa le. r ehgioD IikejilL.:tlm facts th r^t go t(^ rnake^^^uTT^e 


universe, must be explainecT by tacts, and made subject to^he 
law of evolution, according to which all things begin in an 
elementary fact, which, by a necessary aggregation of different 
elements grouped around it, finally becomes an increasingly 
complicated whole. The elementary fact, Herbert Spencer 
says, from which religion originally springs is what he calls a 
man’s double,” the appearance of a thing itself and of its 
image — of one who sees himself in the water, or in dreams, or 
who sees in dreams people who no longer exist ; the fact that 
a person is followed by his shadow, and that the souls of the 
dead are represented to us as shades. This same fact was 
employed as an explanation of religion by the Epicureans. 

This double is what we call a Sgijit; and, by generalization, 
everything has its double, and OTere are spirits everywhere. 
Gradually these spirits form hierarchies, groups and series, and 
become gods. Finally, they are made subordinate to a single 
spirit, which begins by being the highest God, and finally be- 
comes the only God. The most spiritual form of monotheism 
is only a subtle transformation of the naive theology of savages. 
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It would seem then that on this theory religion is nothing 
more than superstition. 

But through another aspect of this doctrine, Herbert 
Spencer thinks he has found the legitimate basis of the 
religious feeling. This feeling is profoundly rooted in Jiucaan 
nature, and is in its essence the veneration, the respect, or 
attraction even, which we feel for all that is higher than our- 
selves. 


belief in the opinipreaence ia 

dteTlixreiic 


lligeiice is the most abstr^t-i^fa U and 

'lipMTTThonr ThisTielief h nothing to fear from the inosTin- 
exo^^CWe logic. Here then is an ultimate trutli of the utmost }X)S8ible 
certainty, a truth upon which all religions are agreed, and which is also 
in agreement with science. For the power of which the universe is the 
manifestation is impenetrable.” 


From this elevated standpoint, Herbert Spencer attacks the 
religion of the positivists, the worship of great men, the 
religion of humanity. 

But how can these two theories be reconciled when, accord- 
ing to the one, religion is a mere superstition, and, according to 
the other, is what is most deeply rooted in the human mind ? 
Can a superstition, that is to say a delusion, evolve into a 
religion which is true ? 

‘‘But how can such a final consciousness of the Unknowable, thus 
tacitly allegeil to be true, be reached by successive modifications of a 
conception which was utterly untrue ? The ghost-theory of the savage 
is baseless. ... Is not the developed and purified conception reached 
by pusliing the process to its limits a fiction also 1 Surely if the primitive 
belief was absolutely false all derived beliefs must be absolutely false” 
{Nineteetith Centunj Review^ Jan. 1887). 


Herbert Spencer’s reply to this objection is, substantially, 
that in^Jris^ principle tt^g_egrliest conceptions were j oot abso- 
lutely 

t ^mfest s 

form of con sciousness. 

“ Every voluntary act yields to the primitive man proof of a source of 
energy within him. . . . That internal energy which in the experiences 
of the primitive man was always the immediate antecedent of changes 
wrought by him — that energy which, when interpreting external changes, 
he thought of along with those attributes of a human personality connected 
with it in himself, is the same energy which, freed from anthropomorphic 
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accompaniments it now figured as the cause of all external phenomena. 
The last stage reached is recognition of the truth that force, as it exists 
beyond consciousness, cannot be like what we know as force within con- 
sciousness, and that yet, as either is capable of generating the other, they 
must be different modes of the same thing. Consequently, the final out- 
come of that speculation commenced by the primitive man, is that the 
power manifested throughout the Universe distinguished as material, is 
the same power which in ourselves wells up under the form of conscious- 
ness” i^lhid. Jan. 1884). 

The French Spiritualistic School : Victor Cousin ; kmilc 
Saisset : Spiritualistic Theism, 

The French spiritualistic school of the beginning of the 19th 
century, being at first especially occupied with a criticism of 
sensationalism and the demonstration of the existence of pure 
reason, naturally did not devote much attention to theodicy 
proper. Indeed we find no theological theories in the writings 
of either Koyer-Collard or Jouffroy. In Cousin, however, we see 
the theory of pure reason pass rapidly from a psychological to a 
metaphysical form, carrying away its author more or less un- 
consciously in the train of German thought, in the direction 
of a pantheistic theism. Hence a certain number of formulae 
which have been interpreted in a pantheistic sense : “ A God 
without a world is as incomprehensible as a world without a 
God.’' ‘‘Creation is not only possible, but necessary.” “God 
is at once God, nature, and humanity.” 

But on the other hand, following in the footsteps of Kant 
and of Maine de Biran, Victor Cousin always adhered to and 
strenuously upheld the principle of human personality. How was 
this principle to be reconciled with that of universal identity ? 
This consideration, together with the fear of the consequences 
which the pantheistic conception seemed to involve, induced 
Cousin to alter his philosophy in the direction of the Cartesian 
spiritualism and Leibnitzian theodicy. But it was by means 
of corrections and modifications of the text, rather than by a 
genuine development, that this new phase in Cousin’s philo- 
sophy manifested itself. 

The task which Cousin had not time to accomplish himself, 
the foundation, that is, of a spiritualistic theodicy forming an 
organized system, was undertaken by his disciple, |lmile 
Saisset, in a work entitled Essai de philosophic religieuse (1658). 
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The principal object of this book is to defend theistic against 
pantheistic notions, and the doctrine of the divine personality as 
opposed to that of the impersonal God of the German philoso- 
phers. £mile Saisset, like Descartes, proves the existence of 
God by our conception of a perfect being. The imperfect 
cannot exist through itself — imperfection being only lack of 
existence, how can it contain within itself the cause of exist- 
ence ? This cause must lie in the Being in whom nothing is 
wanting ; in other words, in the perfect lieing. 

But might not this notion of a perfect Being be a simple 
ideal conceived by the mind ? No ! for where could a finite 
mind have found the material of this ideal ? The perfect 
Being, or God, is therefore the immediate object of an intuition 
which includes at once two correlative terms: the finite and 
the infinite, the perfect and the imperfect. Tlie different proofs 
of the existence of God are merely analyses of this primitive 
intuition. 

God being the necessary condition of our existence, the next 
question is whether such a Being is comprehensible to human 
reason. The answer is, that He both is and is not. In one 
sense He is not comprehensible, for to understand is to explain 
things by their essence : to understand God would be to explain 
God, to know why He is, and that is impossible. No doubt it 
is repugnant to our intelligence, given tlie existence of the 
world, to deny God ; but it is not repugnant to it to deny the 
existence of both God and the world. 1 can conceive, says 
Saisset, as a possibility, that there may be nothing, absolutely 
nothing, no being, nor even an illusion of being. The saying 
that God exists through Himself should be understood nega- 
tively in the sense that He does not require any cause for His 
existence ; but not in the sense that He is properly speaking 
cause of Himself, for in that case He would be both cause and 
efifect. Furthermore, to say, as do Descartes and Bossuet, that 
His perfection is His ratio essendi is to assume that an ideal 
essence can be the cause of a real existence. Thus Saisset does 
not accept the a priori or Ontological proof of the existence of 
God. God is a fact, or rather the necessary reason of a fact, of 
our own existence, namely; but the reason of this reason is 
above our comprehension. 

So much must be admitted as true in the criticisms of Kant 
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and Hamilton. But this does not mean that God is absolutely 
incomprehensible and entirely beyond our reach, for there is a 
link between God and man, seeing that God, whatever may be His 
unfathomable essence, nevertheless manifests Himself. ‘‘ Since 
we rise up to Him through the medium of the world,” it must be 
that He has put something of Himself into the world. There- 
fore, at least through the point of contact in which He has 
communicated His essence to creatures, the latter are able to 
apprehend, to dimly see Him. 

Here we cqme upon a fresh problem : we have asked why 
there is a God, and we have now to ask why there is a world ? 
Why could not God have remained in contemplation of Him- 
self ? There are two hypotheses both equally untenable : Is the 
world in relation to God a limit or an extension ? Not a limit, 
for then God would be limiting Himself. Nor is it an extension, 
for in that case God would have required the world, and would 
not be perfect without it. These two hypotheses being set 
aside, there remains a third, in which the world is a manifesta- 
tion, an expression, an image of God ; it neither adds nor takes 
anything away from the Divine Being, but is a reflection of 
Him. Time is the image of eternity. Place is the image of 
immensity, the Many is tlie image of the One. What is 
scattered and multiplied in the world, is one and concentrated 
in the Divine. But why not say with the Pantheists that the 
world is God’s mode of existence, that it forms part of His 
essence ? Saisset confronts pantheism with a dilemma to which, 
as far as we know, no answer has yet been found. If the world 
and God are one, there are only two alternatives : either God is 
absorbed in the world, and then we have no longer pantheism 
but atheism ; or the world is absorbed in God, which is not 
pantheism either, but mysticism, or the theory of the Nirvana. 
In the first case God is nothing, for He is nature ; in the second 
case the world, nature, life, the family, the fatherland, freedom, 
science, all vanish like shadows in the great universal void. 

Moreover, how, without contradiction, can the perfect and 
the imperfect, the finite and the infinite, be bound together in 
the same essence ? It was considered contradictory that a God 
who was good should have created a world that is bad, and to 
make the thing clearer, the essence of the Divine Being himself 
is attributed to this bad world. 
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What is then the link which unites God to the world ? It 
is the link of love and of freedom. Notwithstanding the pro- 
gress made by science in the study of nature, it is not proved that 
the laws of nature are mathematically necessary, but rather that 
they are laws of agreement and harmony. The principle of 
these laws is therefore a principle of agreement and harmony, of 
love and freedom; in short, a personality. The formula in which 
Saisset, like M. Ravaisson in later times, sums up his doctrine, 
and which may be given as the common symbol of all the 
spiritualist schools, is this maxim of Maine de Biran : There 
are two poles in human science: the person I, whence all things 
radiate, and the person God, where all things meet and epd.” 

But is personality reconcilable with the Absolute and the 
Infinite ? No, if by the Infinite we understand the indeter- 
minate. Yes, if, on the contrary, we mean the absolutely 
determined. Saisset was particularly anxious to refute the 
axiom of the Pantheists : omnis detcrminatio est negatio. 
According to him, determination and negation, far from being 
identical, are as different as being and non-being. In propor- 
tion as a being has more or less determinations, that is to say, 
qualities or specific characteristics, the higher or the lower is 
the rank it occupies in the scale of existences. For among 
beings, which is the being that is least real, least a being, if not 
the one that is most indeterminate ? And which is the most real, 
the most a being, the most perfect, if not the being that is most 
determinate, or possesses the largest content ? In this sense 
God is the only absolutely determinate being, the only 
complete being. 

Though so strongly opposed to pantheism, Saisset yet retains 
some of its elements. Inspired by an idea of Malebranche’s, 
according to which the Infinite Being must have an infinite 
reason for creating, and the Infinite must in some manner 
show Himself in His work, Saisset accepts with Leibnitz the 
eternity and the infinity of the world, not, however, in the sense 
of an absolute eternity and infinity, which belong to God alone, 
but in the sense of a series which has neither beginning nor 
end in time and space. The finite can express the infinite only 
by infinitely multiplying itself. The finite as finite does not 
stand to the infinite in a rational relation, and has no intelli- 
gible proportions to it. But the finite multiplied to infinity : 
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spaces beyond spaces, stars beyond stars, worlds beyond worlds, 
that is a true expression of the infinite {bth Meditation). 

Contemporary Attempts at a Philosophy of Religion. 

We do not think it necessary to dwell on the work of 
contemporary living philosophers. We need merely remark 
that M. Jules Simon in his work, Religion naturelle (1860), 
Caro in his ld4e de Bieu (1866), Ravaisson in his Rapport 
sur la philosophie da dix-nenvUme sUcle (1868), and finally 
we ourselves in our Causes finales (1876), have all, though 
with shades of difference, upheld the fundamental idea of 
Spiritualistic Theism, the idea, that is, of a Perfect Being, 
who produces the world by an act of love and of freedom. 

In a different school, MM. Vacherot and Renan, the former in 
his M^taphysique et la science^ the latter in his various Essais de 
critique (religious or ethical) maintain that God is nothing but an 
ideal in the human mind, an ideal which is gradually being 
realized by the world in its indefinite progress. Hence the 
formula, which Diderot had already employed: ‘'Perhaps one day 
God may be.'' We must add, however, that in his last work, Le 
nouveau Spiritualismc, M. Vacherot appears to have got beyond 
this theory, and while upholding the principle of immanence, to 
come nearer to the theistic doctrine ; for he says that “ God is at 
once the creative and the final cause." Lastly, not to omit any 
contemporary doctrines, we must mention that of M. Secr^tan of 
Lauzanne, who chooses the doctrine of Descartes for his starting 
point, and teaches that God is absolute freedom ; and that of 
M. Renouvier, who, following in the footsteps of Kant, repudiates 
all metaphysical investigation of this matter, and re-establishes 
the idea of religion on practical grounds. 

Conclusion. 

Such is the history of modern theodicy. We may now ask, 
what is the future of this science ? Speaking generally, the 
cause of theodicy is bound up in that of metaphysics. The 
science of God is part of the science of Being. If we are not 
to concern ourselves any more with causes and ends, we have 
no occasion to seek for the ultimate cause or the ultimate end 
of things. Religion may subsist as a supernatural fact ; it will 
no longer have any place in science. 
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But such a complete disappearance of metaphysics is 
extremely improbable. Every time that metaphysics has been 
attacked and apparently demolished, it has been found to rise 
up once more out of its ashes. Greek scepticism was followed 
by the school of Alexandria, the scepticism of the sixteenth 
century by the vast dogmatic system of Descartes, Voltaire's 
scepticism and the criticism of Kant by the great German 
school of Idealism of this century. After the restrictions of 
the positivists, we have seen grow out of that same school the 
great synthetic system of Herbert Spencer, which has only the 
outward semblance of positivism, and at bottom differs little 
from the ambitious systems of Schelling and Spinoza. Those 
who declare that the need for a metaphysic is no longer felt 
speak for themselves, and do not perceive that there are still a 
great many minds which are less resigned than ever to 
ignorance concerning causes and ends. 

As for what concerns theodicy proper, we may say that the 
progress accomplished in our century consists in that the problem 
of the nature of God has been more thoroughly sifted than ever 
before, while the antithesis between theism and pantheism has 
been for the first time clearly defined. The simplification of 
the problem, the accurate estimate of the merits and defects in 
both the personalist and impersonalist theories, has been the 
task accomplished in our century. The divers individual con- 
ceptions which have been brought forward, the theories of the 
Ideal, of Evolution, of Absolute Freedom, are particular phases 
of the great problem. A science cannot be said to have made 
no progress when it has succeeded in formulating more 
consciously than hitherto its fundamental problem. 

Is it permissible to say that these two supreme forms of the 
religious idea, pantheism and theism, may ultimately be 
reconciled ? We would not venture to make such an assertion ; 
and yet it seems to us that the most eminent upholders of 
either doctrine in its highest form, are inclined to employ a 
common language. Are not the divine omnipresence which is 
accepted by all theists, the Cartesian and even the Scholastic 
doctrine of a continuous creation, the concursus divimis of the 
theologians, the physical premotion of St. Thomas Aquinas 
and Bossuet, Malebranche's vision in God — are not, I sa^, all 
these theories great concessions in the direction of a certain 
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divine immanence? And does not St. Paul say: in Deo vivimus, 
movemur et sumus? and St. John vavra air avrw, Sia avroi/ xai 

avToO ? What more could be desired by such pantheists as 
are not atheists ? And the pantheists themselves, do they in 
their turn identify absolutely and without reservation the two 
principles, God and the world ? Does not Spinoza make a 
distinction between a natura naiurans and a natura naturatat 
Does not Schelling’s theory of a fall place between the finite and 
the infinite a chasm even greater than that made by the theory of 
creation ? Is not pantheism brought even nearer to spiritualism 
when Hegel mentions his own saying that God is spirit as the 
chief progress made by Philosophy, and as the feature which 
distinguishes him from Spinoza ; and does not Herbert Spencer 
also say that the power which manifests itself outside conscious- 
ness is the same as the power which manifests itself in 
consciousness ? 

It is then not impossible to conceive that, leaving aside the 
ii[ue8tion of the mode of manife.station, that is to say the origin 
of the world, there might be brought about between the two 
doctrines a harmony which would consist in that, on the one 
hand, it would be acknowledged that the highest conceivable 
form of the supreme principle is the spiritual formj while, on 
the other hand, the whole of nature is animated and penetrated 
by this principle, and that without it and beyond it nothing 
exists. When examined closely and more accurately defined, 
these doctrines would still be found to be at variance ; but the 
limits of the field of discussion would be marked out and 
drawn closer, which is the only progress (and it is a real 
progress) that can be expected in Philosophy as well as in the 
other sciences ; for not one of them has ever yet said the last 
word on any of the problems with which it is concerned. 



CHAPTER III 

THE PROBLEM OF A FUTURE LIFE 

On the subject of a future life, the beliefs of the ancient 
Greeks were extremely vague. It is true that Homer depicts 
a kingdom of shades wherein dwell the souls of men after 
death. But he describes this kingdom as dark and gloomy : 
“ I should rather,'' says Achilles, ‘‘ till the ground under a 
master than rule over the dead." 

Pindar’s conception of immortality was more definite and 
more spiritual : In the kingdom below the earth there is a 
judge who pronounces an irrevocable sentence on the guilty. 
For the just, on the other hand, a pleasant life is brightened 
by the light of the sun, and those who have faithfully kept 
their vows spend a peaceful existence, free from fear " 
(Jules Girard, Le Sentiment religiem chez les Grecs, p. 528). 

The first among sages or philosophers to whom this doctrine 
is ascribed is Pherecydes, who is supposed to have been the 
master of Pythagoras, “ Pherecydes Syrius 'primus dixit animus 
liominum esse sempiternas'' (Cic. Tusc, I, 16); and the 
Pythagorean school followed his teaching in this. In the 
other early schools of Greece, the confusion between the 
individual and the universal soul, between mind and matter, 
was too great for the question to arise whether the soul had 
not a separate destiny. In Heraclitus, however, we find some 
vague and obscure utterances which touch on this problem : 
“ The gods,” he said, “ are immortal men ; men are mortal 
gods; our life is the death of the gods; our death is their 
life” {Frag. 60). Elsewhere he says: “Death reserves for souls 
that which they neither hope for nor believe in” {Frag. 69). 
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He promises to those who die a glorious death that they will 
be rewarded {Frag, 120). Thus he appears to have held that 
those souls which have deserved it return as spirits to a purer 
life. 

It is, however, beyond doubt that the Pythagoreans 
expressly taught the doctrine of a future life, and in particular 
that of the transmigration of souls, or metempsychosis. 
The soul is shrouded in the body for its faults in the past, 
8ia Tiva^ TLjuLcopla^ ^ ™ crddfJiaTL crvi/el^evKTai (Boeck, Frag.), 

The soul, when separated from the body, lives an incorporeal 
life if it has been found worthy, otherwise the punishment 
of Tartarus awaits it (Philol. a'pud Claudien, Be Statu 
animae^ II, 7). 

The Pythagoreans taught, besides, that the soul is destined 
to make divers peregrinations through the bodies of men and 
animals. This they call iraXkLyeymLa (Servius, Eneid, III, 68). 
They place the dwelling “of the dead under the earth. 
For the rest, this metempsychosis appears to have been, 
not a philosophical doctrine, but one of the traditions of the 
Orphic mysteries (see J. Girard, Le Sentiment religiem chez 
Us Grecs), 

Socrates, 

We find no text that would positively authorize us to 
attribute to Socrates a philosophical doctrine of the im- 
mortality of the soul. There is not a word on the subject 
in Xenophon's Memorabilia ; still, there are many evidences 
which seem to justify, at least indirectly, the hypothesis that 
Socrates believed in a future life, a belief, moreover, which 
would be most naturally implied in his ethical and religious 
doctrines. There is the speech of the dying Cyrus in the 
Cyropaedia (VIII, vii), and again the Phaedo, Where could 
Xenophon have learnt the doctrine which he puts in the 
mouth of Cyrus if not in the school of Socrates ? 

“ For ray part,” says the prince, I have never been persuaded that 
the soul lives only as long as it is in a mortal body, and dies when it is 
separated from this body ; for I see that it is the soul which keeps 
mortal bodies alive as long as it remains in them.” . . . “ Reflect, too,” he 
continues, ** that nothing more closely resembles the death of man than 
sleep ; but it is in sleep that the soul of man appears most divine. ... If 
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therefore these things are as I think, and the soul leaves the body, do 
what I request of you from, regard to my soul ” {Cyropaedia^ Bk. VIII. 
ch. vii). 

These assertions contain, it is true, an element of doubt, but 
it was always so with ancient writers. It is the same in the 
Phaedo, where the future life is described as a glorious 
possibility. And yet the whole dialogue is devoted to proofs 
of the immortality of the soul. Without ascribing these subtle 
arguments to Socrates himself, may we not suppose that Plato 
would not have selected Socrates as the defender of immor- 
tality if it were established that he did not believe in it ? 
And does it not seem even probable that this last day of 
Socrates, given up to a discussion on the destiny of the soul, 
was an historical event, and that Socrates did really so occupy 
his last moments ? 

Plato : the Arguments in the Phaedo ; The Doctrines of Pre- 
Existence and of Metempsychosis. 

If it may be assumed that, in substance, the doctrine set 
forth in the Phaedo belongs to Socrates, it is, on the other 
hand, most probable that the arguments given in favour of this 
doctrine are not his, but were invented by Plato himself. For, 
with Plato, the question of the souTs immortality was part of 
his philosophy, and is treated in a scientific manner. 

The following are the principal proofs given by Plato : 1. 
Proof from the Nature of Virtue, The soul is made for virtue. 
But virtue consists in the endeavour to free oneself from the 
passions of the body, and is a preliminary severance of soul 
from body. The destiny of the soul is, therefore, to live 
separate from the body {Phaedo, 60 et seq,), 2. Proof from 
Knowledge : Knowledge is the pure essence of thought applied 
to the pure essence of each thing in itself. Therefore the 
nature of the soul is purely spiritual. The true philosopher is 
always pursuing death, and our life should only be the practice 
of dying {Phaedo, 67). 3. Proof from the generatwn of opposites : 

Life and death unceasingly alternate and succeed one another. 
If death comes after life, it follows that life comes after death ; 
an argument which, as has been observed, is only valid if two 
things are assumed : that the number of souls is limited and 
that this number is always the same, for otherwise all things 
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would, end by dying {Phaedo, 72; Ludovic Carrau, Sur les 
Prmves de VimmortalM de Vdme dam le PMdon). 4. Proof 
from Beminiscence : To learn is but to remember ; hence our 
present life implies a former life, and may therefore survive the 
present one {Phaedo^ 70, 71). 5. Proof from the Nature of Truth'. 
Truth dwells in our hearts, but truth is eternal ; therefore our 
soul must also be eternal {Mem, 86 h). Moreover, the soul is 
more in harmony with what is divine than with earthly 
things. When the soul in herself beholds things in them- 
selves “ she is drawn of herself to what is pure, and eternal, 
and immortal, and being of the same nature cleaves there- 
unto ” {Phaedo, 37). Thus the soul resembles what is divine, 
simple, and indissoluble, and possesses consequently the same 
qualities {Ihid. 80 h). 6. Proof from the Activity of the Soul : 

The soul, say those who deny her immortality, is like the 
harmony of the lyre, and disappears when the lyre is broken. 
No, says Socrates, the soul is not a harmony or a result, for 
the lyre precedes the harmony, while the body, on the contrary, 
comes after the soul. There must be a lyre before there can 
be a harmony, whereas there must be a soul before there can be 
a living body {Ibid, 86 a). Again, a harmony has no essence of 
its own, whereas the soul has an existence apart {Il^id. 93). If 
the soul is a harmony, what is virtue ? The harmony of har- 
mony. And what is vice ? A harmony without harmony : two 
contradictory formulae. Finally, a harmony is only the result 
of the elements of which it is the harmony. The soul, on the 
contrary, commands the body, moves it by her will, and can even 
destroy it when she wishes {Ibid. 78). 7. Proof from the Bssence 
of the Soul. The essence of the soul is life. Wherever the soul 
is, there also is life. Are not all things what they are through 
their relation to their Ideas ? The Idea of the soul is life ; 
therefore it is essentially a living thing. 8. Proof from Motion : 
Plato borrows this proof from the Pythagoreans (Alcm aeon of 
Crotona). The soul is that which moves itself. IT can, 
therefore, not be deprived of motion, which is its essence. 
This argument applies, however, to the soul of the world rather 
than to the individual soul. 9. Proof from the Existeme of 
Evil : Evil is that which destroys ; vice, which is the evil of 
the soul, can nevertheless not destroy her : therefore the soul 
is indestructible {Bep. X, 608 d). 10. Proof from the Moral 
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Sanction, In the Gorgias, the Timaeus, the Phaedrus and the 
EepuUic, usually in a mythical form, and sometimes also as a 
philosophical theory, Plato always teaches that souls which 
are pure are destined to participate in the Ideas, and to 
enjoy with Jupiter an immortal life, and that the corrupt 
souls descend once more into mortal bodies, either of 
men or of animals. It may be that this doctrine of metem- 
psychosis, which was borrowed from the Pythagoreans, 
was to Plato merely a myth ; but what certainly was not a 
myth was his theory of a moral sanction, of the final harmony 
of virtue and happiness, of the punishment of sin by a fall ; 
and one may conjecture, like M. Fouillee, that, according to 
l^lato, evil will in the end be conquered by good. 

To sum up: Plato taught not only the immortality of the soul, 
but its eternity. The soul existed before the body as it will 
survive it, and it would seem that it could neither have a 
beginning nor an end. It is true that when Plato speaks of 
eternity, he alludes to the soul of the world rather than to the 
soul of man. But the human soul participates in the nature of 
the world-soul and has the same quality of perpetuity. 

Let us now see what kind of immortality Plato attributes to 
the soul, or rather to what kind of soul he attributes immor- 
tality. For there are two kinds of soul, a mortal and an 
immortal soul: aWo di/rjTov {Timaeus, 69c); 

ra fxev ovv irepi o(top Qvrjrov eyei Koi ocrov Qelov, 

This mortal soul is the source of violent affections : of 
pleasure and pain, of courage and fear, and it has its seat in 
the breast. The immortal soul is the rational soul, to 
^LavoYiTiKoVy which dwells in the head. Thus it is only the 
liighest parts of man that continue to exist. It would no 
doubt be an exaggeration to say that Plato has in view merely 
an impersonal immortality ; for what then could become of his 
doctrine of the moral .sanction ? But, as Zeller observes, it 
cannot be denied that Plato did not take much pains to make 
the different parts of his doctrine harmonize with one another. 

The Future Life in Aristotle : the yj^ox^ Nouv ; 

Impersonal Immortality, ===--- 

One of the questions in the history of Philosophy that has 
given rise to most discussion is Aristotle's theory of the immor- 
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tality of the soul. In the 16th century, there even arose out 
of the subject of the interpretation of the Peripatetic doctrine 
on this point, two opposite schools : the Alexandrians and the 
Aveiroists. The former denied altogether that Aristotle taught 
a doctrine of immortality, while the latter declared that he 
did. We shall confine ourselves to the citation of certain 
passages which have an obvious significance. 

We know that in Aristotle the soul is the form of the body. 
From this definition alone, it would seem to follow clearly that 
when the body disappears and is dissolved the form of the 
body must disappear also ; but the question is not as simple 
as this : for, above the soul, the entelecliy of the body, 
Aristotle places another kind of soul, yeuog erepov (De 

Anima, II, 2, 413 h, 26), which is the No??, thought, pure 
intelligence, the principle by which we think, & Siavoeirai koI 
v'7ro\a/il3dv€i (III, 4, 429 a, 32). This No?? is a true sub- 
stance, ovarla T 19 (I, 4, 408 6, 19). It comes to us from without, 
through the door, dvpadev {De Gener. Anim. I, 3, 736 6, 28), is 
pure and impassible, diraOrj^ Kal djuiyr}^ (III, 5, 430 a, 19), 
does not mix with the body, ovSe juLefjil')(dai rw croo/uLari (III, 4, 
429 a, 24), and is the part of the soul that is not the object of 
physics (De Fartibus Anim.). It is the most divine part of 
man : to? QeLordrov ro poeip Kal (pporeip {Be Part. Anim. 
IV, 10); it is through it that man participates in divinity: 
fjiovov iJL€Te-)(€i TO? Qelov (II, 10, 656 a, 7). 

“But a life which realized this life would be something more than 
human ; for it would not be the expression of man’s nature, but of some- 
thing divine in that nature — the exercise of which is as far superior to 
the exercise of the other kind of virtue {i.e. practical or moral virtue) as 
this divine element is superior to our compound human nature. . . . 
Nevertheless, instead of listening to those who advise us as men and 
mortals not to lift our thoughts above what is human and mortal, we 
ought rather, as far as possible, to put off our mortality and make every 
effort to live in the exercise of the highest of our faculties ; for though it 
be but a small part of us, yet in power and value it far surpasses all the 
rest. And, indeed, this part would ever seem to constitute our true self 
(So^ctc 8’ av dvaL c/cao-ros touto), since it is the sovereign and the better 
part” {Nic. Ethics^ X, 7). 

Such are the characteristics of the No??, or at least of the 
No?? TToiririKo^, the active intellect, which Aristotle opposes to 
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the Noi/? TraQrjTiKo^ or passive intellect (see Vol. I, Oh. IV, 
Problem of Reason). 

There is, therefore, no doubt that Aristotle attributes the 
quality of immortality to the Noi/j iroitiriKOf. It is a substance, 
he says, which was not made to perish, eoiKev eyyeveerrai ovcrla 
ovcra Ku'i ov cpOeipecrBai (I)e Anim. I, 4, 408 b, 19). It is the 
only element of our being that can exist apart ; tovto fjiovou 
evSexerai xwpto-ToV etvai (II, 2, 403 b, 26). This principle alone 
stands apart and is divine, not indeed in so far as it is subject 
to time, that is to say, in so far as it now thinks and now 
does not think, but when it is separate, then it is itself 
immortal and eternal : '^^wpardeig S’ eaTi /xovov tov oirep ear/, 
Kat TOVTO ixovov aOdvaTov /cat dtSiov (III, 5, 430 a, 22). Thus, 
it is not the whole soul that is separable, but only mind or 
reason {//.}) irdcra dXXa Nou?). 

In contradiction to these apparently decisive passages in 
favour of the theory of immortality, Zeller (III, p. 462, 2nd ed.) 
points out, in the first place, what we have already observed, 
namely, that the soul, being defined as the form of the body 
must disappear with the body; and he further cites certain 
passages in which it is peremptorily asserted that the soul 
perishes with the body, and with the soul all the characteristics 
of personality and individuality. As the entelechy of the 
body the soul cannot be without a body. No doubt the soul 
is not a body, but it is something of the body, aSifxa nev yugovK 
€<TTi, (Tw/taroy Se Ti (II, 2, 414 a, 12). The soul is to the body 
what vision is to the organ of vision ; and, just as the eye 
consists of vision and its pupil (/copiy), so an animal consists of 
soul and body (413 a, 12), A soul must necessarily be in a 
body, and each particular kind of soul in a particular kind of 
body, Kai ev T(p o-co/uiaTi roiovTcp, 

Thus it is not possible, as the Pythagoreans imagined, that 
any soul might fall into any body (407 b, 22). It is as 
impossible for the sensitive and nutritive soul to exist without 
a body as that one could walk without feet {Be Genei\ Anim. 
Ill, 376a, 31). Even thought itself requires images: orav 
dempii avdyKfj a/xa {pavracrjuLari dewpeiv {Be Anim. 432 a, 3) ; 
ovSeTTore voci dvev (pai/rdarjuaro^ (431a, Be Sensu, I, 4496, 31). 

There is therefore no doubt as to the impossibility of the 
soul’s surviving the body ; and this is true, not only of the lower 
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faculties such as sensation and nutrition, but also of the 
Tradf^Ti/cof, for that also is perishable and can think nothing 
without the inferior faculties : o TraOrjTiKo^ vov9 (pdapro^, fcai 
ap€v rovTwv ovdev poet {Be Anim, III, 5). Now it is in tkese 
that the principle of individuality lies. Reason, love, hate are 
not operations of the active intellect {Siapo€i<Tdat, koi (piXetPy koi 
fjLKTeip ovK €(TTi cKelpov irddt]), but of the composite which 
receives it, in so far as it does receive it (aXXa rovSe rod 
€‘)(oPT09 cKeipo y €K€ipo €‘)(€t). It is for this reason that when 
the composite being has perished, the mind ceases to love and to 
remember, for these attributes are not its own, but those of the 
composite being which has perished {Be Anim, III, 5). Lastly, 
individuality has its origin in the matter and not in the form, 
erepop Se Std rrjp vX^p, for all beings are the same in their 
essence, essence being indivisible, rauro tm el(3e£, cltojulop 
yap TO €4009. 

The inference from this double series of seemingly contra- 
dictory passages may seem to be self-evident. It cannot be 
denied that Aristotle accepted a kind of immortality, but it was 
an immortality without memory, or feeling, or the faculty of 
reasoning, and, consequently, without individuality. What 
persists is the pure intelligence, which is the same in all men. 
There are some who even go so far as to say that this pure 
intelligence is not even a part of man, but is God Himself, 
Who manifests Himself to man, and Who, when man perishes, 
withdraws Himself and returns to Himself; so that the immor- 
tality of the soul would merely be the eternity of God. 

But these are extreme interpretations, which ^take us far be- 
yond the sense of the text. For the Noiy? is really a human 
faculty and a part of the soul, or rather another soul, one 
which no doubt participates in the Divine but is none the 
less a part of our human nature. For Aristotle urges 
man to give himself up to the contemplative life, and to 
make himself immortal as far as it is possible. He even 
says that this Not?? is each one of us (e/cacrro? rovro). 
It must therefore be the source and origin of personality, so 
that it may be questioned whether Aristotle does altogether 
deny personal immortality. That parts of the soul perish with 
the body is admitted in every doctrine and by all the up- 
holders of immortality : no one would maintain that our souls 
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continue to feel heat ^nd cold, that they still have passions, 
hatred, etc. It may even be supposed that the soul loses 
discursive reason, to ^lavoelcrOai, inasmuch as it is con- 
nected with imagination, with the senses, with speech. 
But it does not follow that our intelligence loses con- 
sciousness of itself, and that consequently it is absolutely 
absorbed in God, Aristotle never speaks of absorption in God ; 
and if by immortality of the soul he had understood only the 
eternity of the Divine, he would have said so. We have seen 
that on Plato’s theory, as well as on that of Aristotle, there 
was an immortal and a mortal soul. That the former ascribes 
a larger part to personality cannot be denied ; but in every 
philosophy, the question as to how much of the individual 
exists after that great change which we call death, will always 
be a difficulty. 

The Epicureans: Lucretius; Arguments against the Immor- 
tality of the So^d, 

Among ancient philosophers, it is in the Epicurean school 
that we find the most complete negation of immortality. On 
this subject, Lucretius advances elaborate arguments, to which 
modern materialism has added nothing {De Natura rerum, 
III). We see, he says, the soul come to life with the body, 
grow with the body, die with it. In old age, judgment falters, 
speech and thought both wander. In bodily sickness, the 
mind does not follow its usual course. The soul itself may be 
diseased and may be cured by medical art. How can this 
mind, this slave of the body, continue to exist once it is 
separated from the body ? Being part of the man, the mind 
must be in him as are his organs, which, separated from the 
body, are a prey to corruption and death. Without a body the 
soul is not able to accomplish any single one of the functions 
of life. How could it continue to feel without its five 
senses ? If the body is cut in two, the soul will be also 
divided, and a thing that is divisible cannot claim to be eternal. 
Lucretius attacks the theories of pre-existence and survival, 
two conceptions which were bound together in Plato’s Philo- 
sophy. 

“ If the soul is incorruptible, why should we not be able to recall the 
memory of our previous existences ? . . . The soul must then continue to 
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live apart like the bird iu its cage. ... If tli* soul went from one body 
to another, as in the doctrine of metempsychosis, the habits of different 
animals would become mixed. . . . How does the soul change its habits 
and its character? Why is it that from being wise it has become 
foolish ? Why is not the child born prudent and wise ? How can it be 
thought that at the moment of sexual union there are millions of 
immortal souls ready to enter into mortal bodies ? It is madness. What 
could be more disparate than these two substances whose very essences 
are contradictory, and which are the slaves one of the other?” 

Lucretius concludes this polemic by declaring that death 
need not affect us in any way, because we have found that the 
soul is by nature mortal. We wonder at this conclusion, 
for it is just this mortality that men dread ; but Lucretius 
desires us to understand that we have nothing to fear from 
another life, and that we must throw off these superstitious 
terrors (see Martha, Le. 'pokme de LticHce), 

The Stoics. 

The theories of the Stoics regarding immortality were vague 
and uncertain. The materialism of their physics did not favour 
this belief, and yet they were not altogether opposed to it. 
With the later Stoics, according as the religious character of 
their school became more accentuated, we see their teaching 
incline more and more in this direction. 

'‘The soul,’' said Zeno, “is a body and continues to exist 
after death.” crwima elvai Kai fxera tov Oavarov eTrijmeueip 
(Diog. Laert. Zeno, 84). “ Nevertheless the soul is by nature 

perishable (\fr6apT//i /) ; the universal soul, of which individual 
souls are only parts, is alone imperishable.” Cicero says that 
the Stoics accepted the persistence, but not the permanent 
existence of the soul. They allow that the soul exists a long 
time like the raven, but are against its eternity (Cic. Ttcsc, I, 
31, 32). 

In general they held that souls survive until the end of the 
world, that is to say until the universal conflagration. There 
was, however, some dissension in the school. Cleanthes said 
that all men persist, while Chrysippus held that only the souls 
of the wise endure (D.L. J^ctio, 84). The only Stoic who is 
cited as having firmly denied the immortality of the soul 
is Panaetius, and Cicero tells us he denied it for two reasons : 
the first being, that the resemblance between parents and 
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children proves that the soul is engendered ; and the second, 
that everything that suffers, everything that is liable to illness, 
is mortal, and that souls are liable to suffer and to be sick 
{TmculanSy I, LXXII). 

In the writings of the Roman Stoics, and especially in 
Seneca, the doctrine of immortality assumes a religious 
character and a tone which resembles that of Christianity. 
But it was not, however, untouched by doubt. In one of his 
letters to Lucilius (102) Seneca appears to regard this belief as 
a pleasing dream, out of which he would be sorry to be 
awakened. Dabam mei spei tantae . . . qtmm subito experrectus 
sum et tarn bellum somnium pcrditu 

But in spite of this alternate wavering between the for and 
the against, there are in Seneca’s writings utterances which 
are exactly like those of Christian authors. 

“ Consider without fear that decisive hour which will be the last for the 
body but not for the soul. . . . That day which you regard as the last of 
your days is the day of your birth for eteruity (aeterni natalis eat). When 
that day will come which is to separate this mixture of divinity and 
humanity, I shall leave this body where I found it and return unto the 
gods’^ (102). 

In his Consolatio ad Mar darn he writes to a mother who has lost her 
son : It is merely the outward semblance of your son that has perished — 
his likeness, and that not a very good one. He himself is immortal and 
is now in a far better state, set free from the burden of all that was not 
his own and left simply by himself.” “ Death,” he says elsewhere (ch. 36), 
“ interrupts our life but does not destroy it. A day will come which will 
bring us once more out into the light. That which seems to perish 
merely changes. Bear then thy going away with resignation, since it is 
to be followed by a return.” 

Epictetus is more uncertain. At times he speaks like 
Seneca. “ And are we not in a manner kinsmen of God, and 
did we not come from Him ? Permit us to depart to the place 
from which we came : permit us to be released at last from 
these fetters by which we are bound and weighed down.” But 
elsewhere he says, Go whither ? To nothing terrible, but to 
the place from which you came, to your friends and kinsmen, 
to the elements ; what there was in you of fire goes to fire ; of 
earth, to earth ; of air (spirit), to air ; of water, to water,” He 
makes no exception in favour of the soul. And again, “ Sh^ll I 
then no longer exist ? You will not exist, but you will be 
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something else of which the world now has need ; for you also 
came into existence not when you chose, but when the world 
had need of you.” 

We find a similar uncertainty and vagueness of language in 
Marcus Aurelius. 

“ You embark, you make life’s voyage, you come to port : step out. If 
for another life, there are gods everywhere, there as here. If out of all 
sensation, then pains and pleasures will solicit you no more” (III, 3). 
“Just as on earth, after a certain term of survival, change and dissolution 
of substance make room for other dead bodies, so too the souls trans- 
mitted into air, after a period of survival, change by processes of diffusion 
and of ignition, and are resumed into the seminal principle of the 
universe” (II, 21). “I consist of two elements, the causal and the 
material ; neither of which can perish or cease to exist any more than 
they came into being from previous non-existence. It follows, then, that 
every part of me will be co-ordinated by change into some other part of 
the world-order, and that again into some new part, and so on ad 
infinitum^^ (V, 13). 

Lastly, as has been remarked (Courdaveaux, De Immortalitatc 
apud Stoicos, p. 30), Marcus Aurelius uses against the immor- 
tality of the soul an argument which is generally used in support 
of it. 

“ How is it tliat the gods, who ordered all things well and lovingly, 
overlooked this one thing : that some men, elect in virtue, having kept 
close covenant with the divine and enjoyed intimate communion there- 
with by holy acts and sacred ministries, should not, when once dead, 
renew their being, but be utterly extinguished ? If it indeed be so, be 
sure, had it been better otherwise, the gods would have had it so. Were 
it right, it would be likewise pos.sible ; were it according to nature, nature 
would have brought it to pass. From its not being so, if as a fact it is 
not so, be assured it ought so to be. Do you not see that in hazarding 
such questions you arraign the J ustice of God ? ” (XII, 4). 

The moral theories of the Stoics would indeed have 
impelled them rather to deny the ethical proof of immor- 
tality. For if it be affirmed that virtue is the only good and 
vice the only evil, it follows that virtue is identical with 
happiness, that the wise man is necessarily happy, and that he 
requires no other reward besides virtue itself, and that evil 
requires no other punishment besides itself. As Kant said, 
the relation between happiness and virtue is in this doctrine 
an analytic judgment ; in other words, one is contained in the 
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other* It were therefore useless to add one to the other by a 
supernatural act in a life to come. Thus it was from their 
principle of the absolute disinterestedness of virtue that the 
Stoics deduced the superfluity of a future life. The immor- 
tality occasionally referred to in their writings is a physical, 
not a spiritual immortality. 

The Alexmidrians. 

It is hardly necessary to say that in the system of the 
Alexandrians the greatest prominence is given to the doctrine 
of immortality. Plotinus (Enneads, IV, c. vii, irepi 'KOavacrla^ 
adopts all Plato’s arguments and also fully accepts the 
doctrine of metempsychosis. Each soul goes where it has 
deserved to go in life. Those which have not been able to 
free themselves from the body return to human bodies, and 
some which have become animal fall once more into the bodies 
of animals. Some of the best are allowed to choose themselves 
their new bodies, others again rise above the heavens and are 
changed into stars, and look down on the world from above 
(III, iv, 2, 5). The purest souls, lastly, are merged into God 
(III, iv, 6), Punishment takes the form of a kind of retalia- 
tion. Unjust masters are born again as slaves ; the rich who 
have been wicked live again as poor men ; he who has killed 
another becomes a man destined to be slain ; a son who has 
killed his mother becomes a mother who is killed by her 
son (III, ii, 13). 

But how is it that the soul which is free from all stain can 
fall into sin ? Plotinus replies that it is not the soul that sins, 
but the man who is made up of soul and body, and consequently 
it is the compound that is the sinner, and it alone is punished: 
Tra<T^€t Srj Kara to oXoVj Kai ajuLaprapei to (tupOctop koi tovto 
ecTTi TO SiSovp SiKrjp, ovk CKeiPO (I, i, 12). 

Christianity, 

With the introduction of Christianity, the doctrine of the 
immortality of the soul received a new and marvellous 
impulse. What in the ancient religion had been merely a 
confused superstition, and with ancient Philosophers a vague 
hope or a doubtful opinion, became in Christianity a fixed, 
complete, and organized dogma, an ardent conviction which 
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made many martyrs. The great, in fact the only, concern of 
the Christians was the salvation of the soul. It was no longer 
a question of immortality, but of eternity. The doctrine became 
essentially a moral one, which no longer rested on abstract and 
metaphysical principles, but on the principle of merit and 
demerit. The punishment is as terrible as the reward is magni- 
ficent : heaven or hell, eternal reward or eternal suffering — 
such are the alternatives to be faced by Christian souls. Every- 
thing is to be transfigured : the flesh itself is to share in this 
spiritual apotheosis, and in the final consummation of things 
each soul is to reassume its body risen again and renewed. 

The Catholic Church, knowing well the human heart, and 
always ready to soften a dogma in order to render it more 
accessible to reason and to sentiment, teaches that there is an 
intermediate state between heaven and hell for those who 
are neither quite good nor quite wicked. This is Purgatory, 
which Protestantism, more rigid and uncompromising, rejected 
as a weakening of the Divine Justice. On another very 
important point the two Churches were in disagreement: 
Catholics, while admitting the action of grace, affirmed the 
merit of good works. In the Protestant and especially in the 
Calvinist teaching, a kind of predestination made good works 
subordinate to faith and left the choice of the elect and of the 
damned entirely to God's free Will. But we are not concerned 
with the history of theological dogmas; this brief summary of 
the principal points suffices to make the subject clear. 

Descartes, 

Descartes does not expressly give* any theory on this 
subject. In one of his letters he says, as has been supposed, 
ironically, “ As for the future state of our souls I must refer 
you to M. Digby." Nevertheless, in the very title of his 
Meditations he implied that he intended to treat of this 
subject, for he calls it ‘‘ Meditations on God and on the Immor- 
tahty of our Souls.'' This might appear to be merely a 
misprint for immateriality. But it is more likely that 
Descartes thought that while he gave the most logical proof 
yet discovered of the spirituality of the soul, he at the 
same time proved its immortality. It would even seem that, 
in the eyes of certain theologians, he proved too much; for 
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one of the objections Araauld made against him was that he 
inclined to the error of the Platonists, who represented the 
soul as a pure spirit. 

One of Descartes’ disciples, Regius (Leroy), having fastened 
upon the proposition, that man is not a single being, in other 
words, that each of the two substances is complete in itself, 
and that, consequently, their union is accidental and not 
essential, Descartes reproves him with some warmth for his 
imprudence; although such a theory would appear to be 
much more favourable to the dogma of immortality than the 
Peripatetic doctrine of the soul as the entelechy of the body. 

Descartes also endeavoured to dispose of one of the gravest 
objections that had been brought forward against the immor- 
tality of the human soul, the objection, that is, that animals 
have souls, and that if souls are spiritual theirs also must be 
immortal. Descartes got rid of this difficulty by absolutely 
denying that animals have souls, and by asserting that all 
their actions are automatic. Thus we see that Descartes, 
without holding, properly speaking, any particular theory of 
a future life, yet did as much, and indeed more than any other 
modern philosopher, towards providing this belief with a 
philosophical and metaphysical basis. 

Leibnitz : Doctrine of Metamorphosis, 

The establishment of a theory of immortality, which Des- 
cartes had omitted in his system, was attempted in turn by 
two great philosophers of the 17th century : Leibnitz and 
Spinoza. The former was mainly concerned with the 
principle of individuality, the latter with the unity of sub- 
stance. One constructed the most ingenious hypothesis 
bearing on individual immortality, while the other was the 
originator of the most powerful conception of impersonal 
immortality. 

According to Leibnitz “each living body has a dominant 
entelechy (the monad), which in the animal is the soul ; but 
the members of this living body are full of other living beings, 
plants or animals, each of which has also its dominant entelechy 
or soul ” {Monadology, § 70). 

Thus, according to Leibnitz, each animal is made up of 
animals, and the soul is the chief monad, of which the body is 
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the envelope. The body is as necessary to the soul as the soul 
is to the body. Not that the soul needs to be always accom- 
panied by the same matter (71). But the soul only changes 
its body by continuous degrees. There are no entirely separated 
souls, and even death does not interrupt this union and this 
process of change. This is the doctrine not of metempsychosis 
but of metamorphosis (72). “Something like this is indeed 
seen apart from birth, as when grubs become flies and 
caterpillars become butterflies” (74). “It also follows from 
this that there never is absolute birth nor complete death in 
the strict, sense, consisting in the separation of the soul from 
the body. What we call births are developments and 
growths, while what we call death is an involution and a 
lessening” (73). 

Thus Leibnitz does not accept the theory of spontaneous 
seneration. He thinks that insects and animals are not born 
of putrid matter, but that every animal came out of certain 
germs or seeds, in which there was already a certain organiza- 
tion (74). But for the same reason that there is no absolute 
generation, there is also strictly speaking no such thing as 
destruction or death (76). He points out the advantages of 
this doctrine thus ; “ For the difference between one state of the 
soul and another (between life and death) never is and never has 
been anything but a difference between the more and the less 
conscious or sensible, the more and the less perfect, or vice 
versa ; and thus the past or the future state of the soul is as 
explicable as its present state. The slightest reflexion makes 
it sufficiently evident that this is in accordance with reason, 
and that a leap from one state to another infinitely different 
state could not be natural ” {New Essays, Introd.). 

This theory, it will be noticed, involves, like that of Plato, 
the pre-existence of souls as well as their survival. The sensi- 
tive soul has existed since the beginning of things {Theodicy, 
397), but it rose to the higher stage of reason when the man to 
whom this soul was to belong was conceived, and when an 
organized body was so determined as to form the human 
body {Ibid.). He does not deny the marvellous work of God : 
“ still,” says he, “ I should prefer not to regard the generation 
of man as a miracla For it may be explained by conceiving 
that in this great number of souls of animals, only those 
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souls which are destined to attain some day to the human 
form contain the reason which will some day appear therein.” 
From this pre-existence of souls it is easy to infer their sur- 
vival. 

As for the manner of the survival, Leibnitz does not explain 
how it will take place, unless it be in other planets or in a 
world entirely different from our own. The human soul is a 
monad, which is not only like all the other monads, a mirror 
of the universe, of created beings, but also an image of the 
Deity ” {Principles of Nature and of Grace, § 14). “ It is for 
this reason that all spirits . . . enter into a kind of 
fellowship with God, are members of the City of God, that is 
to say of the most perfect state, instituted and governed by 
the greatest and best of monarchs” {Ihid. § 15). 

“ It is true that our happipess (by whatever beatific vision or know- 
ledge of God it may be accompanied) can never be complete, because God, 
being infinite, cannot be entirely known. Thus our happiness will never 
consist (and it is right that it should not consist) in complete enjoyment, 
which would leave nothing more to be desired, and would make our mind 
stupid ; but it must consist in a perpetual progress to new pleasures and 
new perfections” {Ihid. § 18). 

We see that Leibnitz introduces into the question of 
immortality an entirely new element, namely, the principle 
of progress. He applies to the other world, which in his 
opinion does not differ essentially from the present world, his 
well-known formula : “ The present is big with the future, and 
the future may be read in the past.” Leibnitz believed that 
infinity is everywhere in the universe, and consequently in 
each Monad ; but the Monad being finite requires an infinite 
time for its development. 

Spinoza ; Adequate Ideas ; The Idea and the Love of God ; 
Impersonal Immortality, 

According to Spinoza, “ the soul is the idea of the human 
body ” (II, xiii), and has duration that can be determined in time 
only in so far as it expresses the actual existence of the body. 
We can therefore ascribe duration to the soul only so long as 
the body exists (II, viii). Moreover, ‘‘ the soul can imagine 
nothing nor can it recollect anything that is past, except while 
the body continues to exist ” (V, xxi). 
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From these two propositions, it would seem to follow that 
the soul ceases to exist at the same time as the body. But if we 
look at things from another point of view, this conclusion must 
be modified. If the soul is the idea of the body, and in that 
sense joined to the body, there exists, on the other hand, in 
God an idea which expresses the essence of this or that human 
body under the form of eternity (V, xxii). Now this idea 
relates to the essence of the soul (II, xiii). This some- 
thing, which pertains to the essence of the soul and is 
conceived by God under the form of eternity, is therefore 
necessarily eternal (V, xxiii). We feel, we know by experience 
that we are eternal, sentimus experimurque nos aetcmos esse 
{Ibid. note). 

It will be noticed that Spinoza speaks not of immortality, 
but of eteimity. We are eternal not only after death, but in 
life. There is a part of the soul that is eternal, the part that 
consists in reason, in demonstrative cognition. This doctrine 
bears a strong resemblance to that of Aristotle ; like Aristotle, 
Spinoza allows memory, and all that belongs to our sensible 
nature and to our affections and passions to disappear. But he 
maintains the persistence of reason, not only inasmuch as it 
has an adequate knowledge of God, but also inasmuch as it has 
an adequate knowledge of the essence of this or that body ; 
and as the idea of the body, that is to say the soul, is always 
accompanied by the idea of that idea, or consciousness, we may 
infer that Spinoza holds the persistence of consciousness in the 
pure intellect, and that not only in the case of the universal 
and impersonal ideas, but as regards the idea of this or that 
human body in its relation to the essence of God. This kind 
of immortality is, one might think, not very desirable, since 
it appears to be altogether speculative ; but when we consider 
that for Spinoza reason was inseparable from love (V, xxxii), 
that the intellectual love of God is eternal (V, xxxiii), and that 
the more the mind conceives the less it fears death ; “ that the 
mind is the more perfect, and has a greater part in eternity in 
proportion as the body is more perfect and has more functions, 
that is to say, is the more fitted for many things, and the more 
consciousness the mind thereby has of itself, of God, and of 
objects ; if we bear in mind all these developments of his 
doctrine, Spinoza's theory of immortality will be seen to be not 
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so very far removed from the idea of the beatific vision, and, 
except for the question of memory (which has been a difficulty 
in every doctrine), to be not wanting in grandeur. His theory 
is dominated by the idea of impersonality, as that of Leibnitz 
is dominated by the idea of individuality. And these are 
the two aspects of the problem of immortality (see the thesis 
of M. Alexis Bertrand, De Immortalitatc panthcistica). 

Philosophy of the 1 ^th Century. Cluxrles Bonnet : Doctrine 
of Palingencsia. J. J. Rousseau. Kant : The Postulates of 
Practical Reason. 

If we except the materialists, who merely revived the 
arguments of Lucretius, it may be said that the 18 th 
century only produced (that is, before Kant who has a 
place apart) two philosophers whose theories concerning the 
immortality of the soul are of any importance : these were 
Charles Bonnet of (xeneva, and J. J. Rousseau. The former, a 
disciple of Leibnitz, developed and added force to the theory ol’ 
metamorphosis, which he calls Palingenesia, by making it rest 
on Natural History ; the latter defended spiritualism and 
deism in an atheistical society, and expanded with greater 
eloquence and ardour the moral argument in favour of 

immortality — the argument, that is, which is based on the 
justice of God. But as we may here deal only with such 
doctrines as were really original, we pass on at once to the 
Philosophy of Kant. 

We have seen that, according to Kant, we can learn from 
reason nothing that is trustworthy regarding the nature of the 
soul and the existence of God. Consequently the two 

arguments usually given in favour of the permanence of the 
soul, one of which is based on its immateriality and the other 
on the nature of God, are both without force. From the 
metaphysical point of view, therefore, the idea of immortality 
is but an illusion. Let us see whether we shall not succeed 
better from the moral point of view. 

Kant establishes that virtue is the supreme good, but 
‘4t does not follow that it is the whole and perfect good 
... for this requires happiness also'’ {Critique of Practical 
Reason, II, ii). He shows that the judgment in which 

happiness is joined to the good is not an analytic but 

II. 2a 
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a synthetic judgment ; in other words, that the two terms, 
virtue and happiness, are not identical, but two heterogeneous 
notions which are necessarily joined in an a priori judgment, or 
added to one another, the one not being contained in the other. 
On this principle, he refutes the opposite conceptions of 
the Epicureans and the Stoics, who identify the two terms — 
Epicurus saying that virtue coincides with happiness, while 
Zeno says that happiness coincides with virtue. The two 
elements must then, according to Kant, be regarded as 
different from one another. Virtue is the supreme good, the 
condition of which liappiness is the consequence ; both together 
constitute the sovereAfpi good} 

Such being the definition of the sovereign good, Kant tells 
us that the moral law commands us to realize it as far as 
possible. It seems surprising that Kant, who reduced the 
notion of duty to good will, to fulfilment of the law without 
any consideration of consequences, should now make it an 
obligation for man to bring about the sovereign good, that is 
to say, the harmony of happiness and virtue. Yet this is 
certainly what follows from a great many passages in his 
writings. 

“ The realization of the sumimnn honum in the world is the necessary 
object of a will determinable by the moral law, . . . Now it was seen to 
be a duty for ns to promote the summum honum ; consequently it is not 
merely allowable, but it is a necessity connected with duty, a requisite 
that we should presuppose the possibility of this summum homtm. . . . 
The moral law commands me to make the highest possible good in the 
world the ultimate object of all my cohduct. . . . Thus the fact 
that res{)ect for the moral law necessarily makes the sumyiium honum an 
object of our endeavours, and the supposition thence resulting of its 
objective reality, lead, through the postulates of practical reason, to con- 
ceptions which speculative reason might indeed present as problems but 
could never solve. . . . For we do not thereby take knowledge of the 
nature of our souls, nor of the intelligible world, nor of the Supreme 
Being with respect to what they are in themselves, but we have merely 
combined the conceptions of them in the practical concept of the summum 
honum as the object of our will. ... In order to extend a pure 
cognition practically, there must be an a priori purpose given ; that is, an 
end as object (of the will), which independently of all theological principle 

^ Here and in what follows there seems to be some confusion between Kant’s 
honum supi'emum and his honum consumrnatum. See Critique of Practical 
Reasouy Book II, Chap. II [Edr.]. 
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is presented as practically necessary by an imperative which determines 
the will directly (a categorical imperative), and in this case that is the 
summum bonum.^' 

In whatever way we may explain this singular theory which 
imposes upon the will the realization of the sovereign good 
(although it was laid down as a principle that the only thing 
that depends upon ourselves is the good will), it is certain that 
there must be a foundation for this possibility of the supreme 
good ; and because we ourselves are unable to bring about the 
fulfilment of this Sovereign Good, after wliich we are yet bound 
to strive, Kant infers the necessity of a Being who would make 
the Sovereign Good possible, in other words, the existence of God. 

It will be noticed that this theory is peculiar, in that Kant, 
unlike other philosophers, makes use of the moral proof of the 
coincidence of virtue and happiness to prove, not the im- 
mortality of the soul, but the existence of God. By so doing he 
seems to weaken the argument ; for on the usual reasoning, 
given on the one hand a just and good God and on the other 
the necessity of a moral sanction and the insufficiency of 
earthly sanctions, it is easy to prove the immortality of the 
soul. But it is otherwise with the existence of God. For, 
because in justice virtue demands a reward, it by no means 
follows that there exists One Who will reward. Kant tries 
in vain to add force to his proof by telling us that it is our duty 
to realize the supreme good, and that consequently the supreme 
good must be possible. This argument is invalidated by his 
own theory of good will. 

It is, however, with KanUs proof of the immortality of the 
soul that we are now concerned. This proof runs thus : The 
law of duty demands moral perfection or holiness. But this is 
impossible in our present life, in this sensible world, and even, 
in general, for any creature ; therefore it can only be attained 
by an indefinite progress (here we recognize the theory of 
Leibnitz), and this progress is only possible under the hypo- 
thesis of an existence and a personality that are indefinitely 
prolonged. Thus Kant finds the proof of the immortality of 
the soul in the necessity of an indefinite time for the attain- 
ment of holiness, which is at once an obligation and an impos- 
sibility in our present conditions. This being the case, we 
wonder why he thought it necessary to found this proof on the 
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idea of the Sovereign Good (virtue and happiness), since the right 
to holiness — for we may so sum up his proof — was immediately 
deducible from the law of duty, and distinct from the right to 
happiness which belongs to another order of ideas. As for the 
obligation to realize the Sovereign Good, it exists not for us, who 
are only bound to the good, but for the Creator. 

The Problem of Immortality in French Philosophy : The 
Spiritualistic and Humanitarian Schools. 

The French Spiritualistic schools did not give much promin- 
ence to the problem of immortality. We may, however, 
mention the Argument du PJMon, by V. Cousin, in which 
Plato’s conceptions are developed in the direction of an 
impersonal rather than of an individual immortality. But in a 
later work, Du Vrai, du Beau, du Bien, he makes use of 
Rousseau’s arguments to defend the personal immortality of the 
soul. 

To Cousin’s best known disciple, Theodore Joutfroy, belongs 
the credit of having introduced a new argument which bears a 
strong resemblance to that of Kant, and is based on the infinity 
of our tendencies, the injustice there would be if death were to 
cut short all that exists potentially in us. Another writer has 
turned this argument into ridicule by applying "it to animals, 
and particularly to oxen, which would, he says, have the right to 
claim another life in which to satisfy instincts that had been 
suppressed in them (Taine, Les Philosophes classiques). But 
this philosopher forgets that animals have not the idea or the 
feeling of the Infinite, which is the main point in the argument. 
This idea of the Infinite and of a progressive movement is quite in 
accordance with the beliefs of the perfectionists in our century. 

The same idea, only on a larger scale, is to be found in 
another school of this century, which more than any other has 
occupied itself with the problem of a future life — I mean the 
humanitarian school. This school, more or less under the 
inspiration of the Leibnitzian theory of unconscious mental 
modifications, revived the doctrine of metempsychosis. This 
theory was held in common by Pierre Leroux and Jean 
Reynaud, the authors of the Encyclopedic nouvelle, but they did 
not both understand it in the same manner. In his book, 
D Humanitd, Leroux teaches metempsychosis in mankind 
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itself : the same men are constantly being born again. This 
is a theory of individual, but not of personal immortality. The 
individual is not absorbed in the absolute substance, but on 
entering into another individual body he loses memory and 
personality. 

Jean Reynaud could not admit this immortality which is 
without consciousness and without recollection; and in order to 
preserve personality and responsibility he teaches that the trans- 
migration is from one planet to another, with all the moral 
consequences exacted from the principle of merit and demerit. 
Such is the doctrine expounded in Terre et del, a doctrine which 
is further remarkable in another way. Reviving the theory of 
Origen, Reynaud not only rejects eternal punishment, but 
believes in a final reconciliation and a final victory of good over 
evil. Lamennais in his Esquisse cVunephilosoqihie likewise holds 
the perfectionist doctrine as applied to a future life. Finally, in 
the school of Saint Simon, a personage well known as the P^re 
Enfantin, expounds in a book entitled l)e la Vie Uernelle a 
doctrine similar to that of Spinoza. We may add that in the 
school of Auguste Comte the idea of a future existence is 
reduced to the glorification and worship of great men. 

Conclusion, 

The history of the problem of immortality may be divided 
into three periods. In the first, the period of its infancy, the 
belief in immortality was vague and uncertain. With the 
exception of the Platonic school, where the spiritual element 
first appeared, it was more a question of a physical persistence 
than of the immortality of the spirit. Aristotle, though he 
rises above the theory of a mere physical permanence, does not 
give much space to the question of spiritual immortality. 

The second period begins with Christianity, which brought 
about the fixed and final establishment of the belief in future 
life as of a dogma that was absolute, complete, and incontro- 
vertible. This belief became the criterion of true spiritualism, 
and the slightest doubt regarding it incurred the suspicion of 
atheism and materialism. Consequently, we find that, in the 
third period, philosophers entered upon this dangerous ground 
with caution. A new line was, however, taken, namely^ the 
inquiry into the possibility of a future life. The Materialists, 
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on the ground of the dependence of the mind upon the organs, 
deny it as absolutely impossible. The Spiritualists have to 
choose between two explanations : that of Kant and that of 
Leibnitz. Kant starts from the hypothesis that the world 
is a phenomenon, an appearance bound up with the human 
imagination, whose laws are not applicable to things in them- 
selves. This world disappears at death, together with the 
imagination ; therefore the soul can subsist in the world of 
noumena, whatever may be the destiny of phenomena. 

On the hypothesis of Leibnitz, immortality is brought into 
harmony with the laws of nature by means of the idea of 
transformation, and by the negation of death. Future life is 
merely a continuation of our actual life, under other condi- 
tions. Of these two hypotheses, that of Leibnitz has found most 
favour in our days, while that of Kant borders on mysticism 
and is more easily reconciled with religion. 

But even amongst those who accept immortality a new 
controversy has arisen, which springs from a difficulty that 
was vaguely apprehended before, but has been more defined 
in our time — the question between individual immortality, 
as understood by Leibnitz, and Spinoza’s impersonal immor- 
tality. On both sides there is a tendency to exaggeration. 
For though on the one hand it is impossible, without running 
the risk of falling into a gross form of metempsychosis or into 
a spiritualism scarcely less crude, to maintain that the 
individual persists with all his defects ; on the other hand it is 
not permissible to carry the idea of impersonality so far that 
it ceases to have anything in common with the idea of 
immortality, or so as to identify the eternity of the soul with 
the eternity of God, which was not in question. 

It is not incumbent on us to settle this dispute ; we shall 
merely observe, without professing to solve the problem, that a 
solution may be approached through the distinction we have 
drawn in our Morale between the individual and the person ; 
and herewith we shall conclude our last essay. ‘‘ Personality 
has its root in individuality, but tends unceasingly to free 
itself from individuality. The individual is concentrated in 
himself ; personality aspires to rise beyond itself. The ideal 
of individuality is egoism, the whole referred to -the ego ; the 
ideal of personality is altruism, the ego identifying itself with 
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the whole. Personality iSj^as it were, consciousness of the 
impersonal. It is not in so far as I am capable of sensation 
that I am a person, but in so far as I think, love, and will : in 
so far as I think the True, as I love the Good, as I will the 
True and the Good. What is inviolable in other men is not 
their animal feelings nor their vital functions, but the divine 
spark that is in them, the capacity of sharing like myself in 
what is neither theirs nor mine, in the light that shines on all 
minds — in truth, in justice, in freedom, in all that is imper- 
sonal. It is this consciousness of the divine in every man that 
is immortal, and not this or that fragile or illusory accident 
which in vain we would desire to preserve/' This kind of 
immortality would not be merely speculative ; for in the heart, 
as in the mind, there is something that is eternal. 


TIIK END. 
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